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MARK! how all things swerve 

From their known course, or vanish like a dream: 
Another language speaks from coast to coast: 

Only perchance some melancholy stream 

Aind some indignant hills old names preserve, 


When laws, and creeds, and people all are lost! 
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PRERA‘C E 


Names of places have tremendous human interest. Men have 
fought over them, and oftentimes a proposal for a change will 
meet with violent community opposition. A place name is not 
easily destroyed. It persists for years after being replaced by 
another. A well-known historical writer of the 1870’s almost 
invariably used in his manuscript journal the seventeenth century 
name of Four Lanes End for Langhorne and nearly everybody 
knew what town he had in mind. There are instances in Bucks 
County where time has wiped out every vestige of a village, yet 
its name survives. 


At some time or another it becomes desirable or even 
necessary to know why, how or when a certain place came to be 
known by the name it bears. A name may be spoken or written 
daily for years without a thought given to its origin or signi- 
ficance, when suddenly something starts an inquiry along that 
line, and it may not be readily answered. Information is likely 
to be scant, or scattered, or unreliable; so it was thought that 
comparatively accurate data, collected and made accessible in 
printed form — a place-names historical reference book, so to 
speak, would be timely. 


About two years ago, when this volume was first projected, 
an eighty-page pamphlet of hastily prepared Bucks County 
place names was mailed to members of The Bucks County His- 
torical Society and others, with the request that they offer sug- 
gestions concerning a published work on the subject and supply 
whatever information they had relating to the origin and mean- 
ing of names and places known to them. The response was 
splendid. 


Letters containing important facts and helpful ideas were 
received from Dr. Edmund Cocks, George School, Pa.; Hon. 
Hiram H. Keller, President Judge, Bucks County Courts, Doyles- 
town, Pa.; Joseph E. Sandford, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Col. Calvin 
I. Kephart, President of the National Genealogical Society, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., Riegelsville, Pa., 
late President of The Bucks County Historical Society; Edward 
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R. Barnsley, Newtown, Pa., President of The Bucks County 
Historical Society; Hiram E. Deats, Secretary of the Hunterdon 
County Historical Society, Flemington, N. J.; Edward W. 
Hocker, Librarian of the Germantown Historical Society, Ger- 
mantown, Pa.; Hugh B. Eastburn, Esq., Bristol, Pa.; Miss Olive 
Balderston, Newtown, Pa.; W. C. Mendenhall, Director Geo- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Jesse E. Harper, 
Yardley, Pa.; Dr. J. E. Burnett Buckenham, Chestnut Hill, 
Pa.; Thomas G. Cairns, Philadelphia Council, Boy Scouts of 
America; William S. Livengood, Secretary, Department of 
Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, Pa.; Dr. Walter M. Benner, 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Anna B. 
Byles, Newtown, Pa.; Howard Scarborough, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mrs. Marianna C. Franklin, Haverford, Pa.; Horace M. 
Mann, Doylestown, Pa.; Miss Jeannette R. Harrison, Hulme- 
ville, Pa.; Clarence V. Roberts, Germantown, Pa.; Theodore 
Drowne Mitchell, Upper Darby, Pa.; Miss Mary S. Paxson, 
Doylestown, Pa.; Mrs. Frank M. Acton, Elkins Park, Pa.: 
Frank K. Swain, “‘Fonthill,’’ Doylestown, Pa.; William F. 
and Charles M. James, Philadelphia, Pa.; John H. Ruckman, 
Doylestown, Pa.; Dr. John B. Carrell, Hatboro, Pa.: Lewis 
E. Thompson, Glen Ridge, N. J.; Dr. George Wheeler, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Mrs. William R. Nichols, Aquetong, Pa.; Warren 
Fretz, Doylestown, Pa.; William S. Tomlinson, Newtown, 
Pa.; Charles Henry Moon, Woodbourne, Pa.; C. Arthur Smith, 
Wycombe, Pa. 

In compiling this volume it developed that place names and 
their history were so closely linked that the two could not well 
be separated. The matter of regulating the amount of historical 
narrative was attended with much difficulty. First thought 
was to confine it strictly to its bearing on a place’s name. How- 
ever, in the necessary research, much new historical material 
came to light, and it was decided to print this, even though it 
strained the original plan. 

It might be legitimate criticism to say that too much space 
is given to a few of the subjects, for instance, to the Delaware 
Division Canal. In this particular case, it may be said, very 
little information has been published in accessible form, and 
there seems to be a demand for this information at this particular 
time. Although several pages are devoted to the canal, still 
it would require a book of many pages to completely cover the 
absorbing story of this romantic and once industrially impor- 
tant waterway. 

vi 








The Manors of the County are necessarily treated in a 
superficial way. ‘Their importance in the early history of the 
County cannot be ignored and an exhaustive study should be 
given to the subject. Causes of delay in pioneers settling on 
certain large tracts of land can be definitely known only when 
the manorial system in all its bearing on colonization is 
thoroughly investigated. English politics, law and religion 
were in a tumultuous state when in 1681 Charles II granted 
William Penn his Proprietary Charter, and conditions in Eng- 
land had a direct influence on his Pennsylvania settlement. By 
section XIX of his charter Penn and his heirs as well as such 
persons to whom Penn and his heirs should grant any estate or 
inheritance were empowered to erect any parcels of land within 
the Province into manors and ‘‘to have and hold a court-baron, 
with all things whatsoever, which to a court-baron do belong, 
and to have and to hold view of frank pledge, for the conservation 
of the peace, and the better government of those parts.’’ It was 
natural that Penn should desire, if it were at all feasible, to 
carry this manorial provision into effect, and manors were really 
so far established that sites were selected, named and surveyed, 
but just why the completing steps were not taken and why the 
matter dragged unsettled over so many years is an untold story 
for some legal-minded historian to write. 

For some important data used in this volume it has been 
necessary to depend, when expedient, upon local history publi- 
cations. Where this happens the authors are given full credit. 
For Indian names the authority often consulted was the Appen- 
dix on Indian Geographical Names in Dr. Amandus Johnson’s 
scholarly translation of Peter Lindestroém’s Geographia Ameri-- 
cae, published by the Swedish Colonial Society, Philadelphia, 
Pa., in 1925. Dr. Johnson’s special study of Indian geographi- 
cal names in southeastern Pennsylvania resulted in important 
discoveries, for which historians will ever feel grateful. 

Names of roads, except where used in connection with other 
names, have been omitted. Roads have undergone many changes 
since early days and their complete story would involve inten- 
sive research. It seems to be a subject for a separate volume. 

Some correspondents have suggested a map showing locations 
of places named. This would necessarily be a large map, and 
unsatisfactory experiences resulting from past attempts to com- 
bine large maps with small-sized books make it undesirable to 
repeat the attempt. Persons who need map aid to more definite- 
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ly locate places named may obtain at very small cost from the 
State Highway Department at Harrisburg the excellent “Map of 
the Public Roads of Bucks County,” edition of 1940, on which 
many places named in this volume are accurately figured. These 
maps may also be secured at the Bucks County Administration 
Building, Doylestown, Pa. 


The human propensity to err finds congenial fields in the 
domain of place names, so no apologies are offered for this 
volume’s shortcomings. Anyone who ventures into this un- 
cultivated territory, if he has the courage to see the job through, 
soon learns that the subject cannot be exhausted in a first attempt. 
But a basis, at least, is laid for a later and more perfect edition 
when that necessity arises. 


G. M. 


Vili 








Place Names in Bucks County 


ALBRIGHTS CORNER— 


A hamlet of five or six scattered houses on the old Bethle- 
hem Road in Hilltown Township, about two miles northeast 
of Mount Pleasant and at the summit of the high ridge that 
crosses the township. The place was named for Daniel Al- 
bright, a man of fine character, notable in the history of Hill- 
town and ancestor of the numerous family of that name. The 
original family name was Albrecht. Daniel emigrated from 
Germany to America, landing in Philadelphia January 6, 1791, 
and after spending some time in Tinicum Township, Delaware 
County, Pa., came to Hilltown in 1830. Thomas Shewell, of 
New Britain, had owned a very old house and six acres of land 
at Albrights Corner, which he sold in 1788 to Thomas Mathias, 
who opened a store there after remodeling the house. This old 
store property eventually (in 1852) came into the hands of 
Daniel’s son, Henry Albright, an influential business man, who 
also held the office of Justice of the Peace. The store was dis- 
continued over fifty years ago and with it departed much of the 
activity of the Corner. One of the prominent descendants of 
Daniel Albright was Lieutenant Charles A. Cuffel (Independent 
Battery D, Pennsylvania Volunteer Artillery, in the Civil War). 
After the war Lieutenant Cuffel was Deputy Recorder of Deeds, 
for several terms commander of General Robert L. Bodine Post, 
No. 306, G. A. R., and a well known newspaper man in 
Doylestown. He wrote a history of his battery, an interesting 
illustrated volume of 265 pages, published in 1900. On amis 
recent maps Albrights Corner is marked Louxs Corner. 


ALMONT— 


Village in central southwestern West Rockhill Township on 
Ridge Road (Route 386) about a mile west of Sellersville. Its 
early name was Schlichter, from the family of that name. 
Enos Schlichter donated the ground for the first church building 
in 1826. When the post office was established, March 14, 
1868, Jacob M. Schlichter became the first postmaster and the 
office was named Schlichter. At that time the place had, accord- 
ing to Hershey’s Directory of Bucks County, ‘‘a hotel, store, 
several shops and about eight or ten dwellings.’’ Later the post 


office name was changed to Almont, but the reason for the 
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change is not definitely known, nor is the source of the name 
clearly explained. Another locality bearing the same name is 
Almont Township in Lapeer County, Michigan. A village in 
the same township and county is named Almont and there is 
also an Almont Station in Clinton County, Iowa. ‘The post 
office has been discontinued and mail is now received by Sellers- 
ville rural delivery. Almont and vicinity were settled quite 
early, mainly by Pennsylvania Germans. Getman, Beotel, Nase 
and Zellner are pioneer names. “The old graveyard, a landmark 
of the neighborhood, was probably in use as early as 1750 and 
occupies land donated for burial purposes by George Getman. 
The oldest legible tombstone bears date of 1764. Tradition says 
a number of the unlettered stones mark the graves of Indians. 
Three religious denominations, Lutheran, Reformed and Men- 
nonite, were represented in the community quite early, but dates 
of organization of the congregations are not known. On the 
part of the Lutherans the first pastors were supplied from the 
~Old Goshenhoppen parish, and in early days services were held 
in private houses in winter and under trees in the oak groves in 
summer and later in a school house, built probably before 1800. 
The three denominations united in 1826 to build a stone church, 
36 by 44 feet, at a cost of $1,800. A second and larger build- 
ing was finished in 1882. The Mennonites released their rights 
in this building in 1885. On the evening of March 29, 1928, 
a bolt of lightning damaged the building to the extent of about 
$5,000. At the time the repairs were made, two wings were 
added. ‘The fine tall spire, destroyed by the bolt, was replaced 
by a lower tower. With an attractively finished and furnished 
auditorium and beautiful mural paintings adorning its chancel, 
it is now classed with the most attractive smaller churches of the 
county. In olden days Almont was an important political 
center. It was listed for at least one mass meeting or pole raising 
in every Presidential election and a German language speaker 
was usually billed to attract the Pennsylvania German voters. 


ALMSHOUSE HILL 


This hill lies wholly within the County Home property in 
Doylestown Township. Actually it is a bluff terminating the 
plateau on which the County Home buildings stand and extends 
for a half mile along Neshaminy Creek, from the eastern line of 
the Stemple Farms at Deep Ford to High Rock near Edison. It 
rises a hundred feet above the creek bed. Unusual rock group- 
ings and other picturesque features make it an interesting spot. 
It has the characteristic crescent shape of most of the Neshaminy 
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bluffs, especially those facing northward. Some years ago it 
had a large stand of Hemlock Spruce (Abies canadensis), and 
Ruffed Grouse, other game birds and small game animals were 
once abundant both on the hill and on the flats across the stream. 
Its flora is notable, the scarcer plants including the Walking 
Fern (Camptosorus rhizophyllus), Purple Atragene (Clematis 
verticillaris), Dutchman’s Breeches (Dicentra cucullaria) in 
masses an acre in extent, and Ground Hemlock or American Yew 
(Taxus canadensis). On the opposite side of the creek is the 
rifle range of Company D, 111th Infantry, a machine gun unit 
of the Pennsylvania National Guards, stationed at Doylestown. 
Lino Amalia Espos y Mina, alias Celestine Armentarius, a Span- 
ish imposter convicted of the murder of Dr. William Chapman, 
of Andalusia, Pa., was hanged on the creek bank opposite this 
hill June 21, 1832, in the presence of a guard of twenty com- 
panies of Bucks County militia and an immense throng of 
people, estimated at 10,000. Sheriff Benjamin Morris believed 
the presence of militia necessary to prevent repetition of scenes 
similar to those attending the horse thief “‘neck-tie’’ parties, 
popular in the West in those days. “This was the last public 
execution of acriminal in this county. The hill has been known 
as Almshouse Hill since the County Home was opened in 1810. 
At the time the County Commissioners bought the property 
from Gilbert Rodman for county almshouse purposes, December 
20, 1808, it formed part of the northwestern section of the 
great Rodman tract of the eighteenth century and was popularly 
known as Spruce Hill. 


ANCHOR— 


A small village in Wrightstown Township at the junction 
of Durham Road (Route 152) and the old Richboro and Pine- 
ville Turnpike Road, midway between Pineville and Wrights- 
town. The village takes its name from its famous Anchor 
Tavern, one of the very oldest in the county. ‘The tavern was 
built about 1724 by Joseph Hampton when he was twenty-one 
years of age. He kept it as a public house for several years. 
Hampton was prominent in the early affairs of Wrightstown 
Monthly Meeting, member of the Provincial Assembly from 
Bucks County, a collector of excise for ten years (1757-1767) 
and an outstanding experimenter in agriculture, having planted 
the first orchard of grafted apple trees in the county.. The 
tavern and village have always been known as “The Anchor,” 
and the anchor has been for ages an emblem for various purposes. 
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It was a common seventeenth century tavern sign. There was 
an ale house in an English village having the “Sign of the 
Anchor,” with the following inscription: 


“O sweet ale, how sweet thou art, 
Thy cheering streams new life impart; 
Esteemed by all extremely good, 
To quench our thirst and do us good.” 


When William Penn first set foot on the shore of Philadelphia 
in the late autumn of 1682, tradition says it ‘‘was on a bank 
near where was a little tavern, the ‘Blue Anchor,’ kept by a 
master mariner.”’ The “master mariner,” it is learned from 
a report made to the Colonial Society of Pennsylvania, Novem- 
ber 9, 1896, by Thomas Allen Glenn, was Captain William 
Dare, who later went to New Jersey and became “quite a promi- 
nent person.” ‘“The curious,” Mr. Glenn, says in his report, 
“can still mark, in the grade of Water street, at the distance of 
about one hundred and fifty feet north of Dock, a slight depres- 
sion, which runs from the river to Front street, marking, doubt- 
less, the shelving bank which formed a pathway over which 
William Penn traveled from the landing to the Blue Anchor 
Tavern in 1682.’ In one of the first Papers read before The 
Bucks County Historical Society? the late Captain John S. 
Bailey, of Buckingham, relates the incident of finding three miles 
below Buckingham Mountain and about the year 1812 a fos- 
silized vertebra of an extinct animal larger than a full-grown 
African elephant. The vertebra was over twelve inches in di- 
ameter and six inches long. It was built into a wall near Anchor 
Tavern and remained there for over fifty years. The vertebra, 
together with other large fossil bones, presumably from the same 
animal and found in the same locality, were assembled and ex- 
hibited in Doylestown over sixty years ago. Is it possible this 
mammoth may have some relation to the picture writing on the 
Lenape Stone? 


ANCHOR CREEK— 


Small stream wholly in Wrightstown Township, rising 
quite near the site of a former Indian town, once supposed to 
have been Playwicky. It flows in a southerly direction across 
the northeasterly part of the old Penns Park square. Before 


*Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XX, p. 427. 
?Papers Read before The Bucks County Historical Society, Vol. I, p. 51. 
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emerging from the square it crosses Pineville Turnpike (Route 
232) just below Anchor tavern. Without changing its course 
it empties into Mill Creek on the former Carver farm. This 
is the historic creek mentioned in the Indian deed of July 15, 
1682, to William Penn, as ‘“‘called Towsissnick’’ or Towisnick 
by the Indians. White men did not adopt the Indian name. It 
receives its present name by reason of its proximity to Anchor 
tavern. 


ANDALUSIA— 


Town in the southwest corner of Bensalem Township on 
the ancient Kings Highway (Route 150, U. S. 13). Adjacent 
territory bears the same name. The town is located on Poquess- 
ing Creek, the boundary between Bucks and Philadelphia Coun- 
ties. Across the stream is the town of Torresdale. All the 
territory from the old Fox Chase Inn, established in 1785 by 
Alexander Edwards, to the Union House at the junction of the 
old Milford Road with the Kings Highway, later Bristol Pike, 
was known as Andalusia and it had a post office before 1830. 
Stephen Sicard, whose tract adjoined Fox Chase Inn, laid out 
about 1820 a part of his land in lots for a town he proposed 
to name “‘Sicardville,’’ but the project was not successful. The 
post office in the present town of Andalusia was established 
February 14, 1871, with William Pickering as postmaster. The 
country seat of the Biddle family on the River Delaware is also 
named ‘‘Andalusia,’’ and this gave the name to the town. John 
Craig, a merchant of Philadelphia, bought the place in 1794, 
when it was an ordinary old-fashioned country farm. He built 
the mansion after plans made by his wife, an Irish lady with 
good architectural taste. A Spanish gentleman named Saramen- 
to married Craig’s sister and he and Craig had large business con- 
nections with Spanish American provinces, which doubtless 
accounts for the name Andalusia, from an old province in Spain, 
or more likely from Andalusia New, a province of Terra Firma, 
South America, which M. Salmon, in his Modern Gazetteer 
(1759) describes as ‘‘lying on the coast of the Atlantic Ocean, 
opposite the Leeward Islands, having the river Orinoco on the 
west.’ Nicholas Biddle married John Craig’s daughter and thus 
the estate came into his possession about 1810. The mansion 
was enlarged by Mr. Biddle in 1832, when the Grecian front 
with its columns was added to the facade, giving it an impressive 
appearance from the river. The wings were built at the same 
time. Nicholas Biddle was president of the Bank of the United 
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States from 1823 until its charter expired on March 3, 1836. 
His progenitors were among the first settlers of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. His ancestor, William Biddle, was one of 
the early proprietors of New Jersey. Charles Biddle, Commo- 
dore Nicholas Biddle and Captain Edward Biddle were active 
patriots in the Revolution, Commodore Biddle having been kill- 
ed when his frigate Randolph was blown up in conflict with 
British warships. Perhaps no other family has furnished so 
many men for important public functions. Its representatives in 
the executive, military, naval and diplomatic service and in the 
judiciary have shed lustre on the Biddle family name from pro- 
vincial times to the present day. Another fine country seat along 
the river was that of the Bickleys. The mansion was erected 
in 1809. This property was acquired in 1877 by the Philadel- 
phia Gun Club, successsor of the old-time Holiday Shooting 
Club, as a club house and shooting grounds. A visitor to the 
club house soon after the opening day thus describes it: ‘The 
interior and furniture is in keeping with the place, heavy side- 
boards, beds and bureaus of solid mahogany, old-fashioned fifty 
years ago and good for another century. In the hall stand 
weapons of the olden time, flintlock and arabesque, while around 
the walls hang arms from India and the ruder weapons of Thibet. 
The long dining room, the walls of which are covered with 
sporting pictures, has a large old-fashioned fireplace, which is 
filled with blazing logs in winter and gives an air of comfort to 
those who sit around the long mahogany table after a day’s 
shooting.” In 1831 and 1832 Andalusia gained unwelcomed 
notoriety from the sensational murder there of Dr. William 
Chapman, principal of a school for stammerers which he had 
founded fourteen years before his death. The crime was com- 
mitted in the summer of 1831 and was accomplished by placing 
arsenic in the Doctor’s food. Chapman’s wife, afterwards pro- 
ven to have been a member of a notorious band of counterfeiters, 
and an imposter styling himself Lino Amalia Espos y Mina 
were arrested a few weeks after Chapman’s death and charged 
with the murder. They were given separate trials at Doyles- 
town before Judge John Fox and Associate Judges William 
Watts and William Long. The attorneys were District Attor- 
ney Thomas Ross and William B. Reed, Esq., for the Common- 
wealth; David Paul Brown and Peter McCall, Esqs., for 
Mrs. Chapman, and Samuel Rush and Eleazer T. McDowell, 
Esqs., for Mina. The trials attracted widespread attention and 


‘The Bristol Pike, by S. F. Hotchkin, M. A.. 1893, pp. 302, 303. 
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crowds jammed the little court room. Mrs. Chapman’s case was 
heard at the February Session, 1832, and she was acquitted. At 
the succeeding April Session Mina was tried and convicted. He 
was publicly executed June 21, 1832, on the county almshouse 
farm along Neshaminy Creek at Bridge Point (now Edison), 
two miles south of the county seat. A prominent resident of 


Andalusia was Dr. Charles R. King, a grandson of Rufus King, — 


Minister to England for seven years under President Washington. 
Dr. King purchased “‘Chelwood Farm” in 1849 and moved 
there from Philadelphia. He was active in community affairs 
and in promoting the interests of the Episcopal Church. His 
private library, one of the most valuable in the country, includ- 
ed a collection of books made by his grandfather while in Eng- 
land. 


ANDALUSIA WHARF— 


In days when Delaware River transportation was in its 
prime, this was a place of much activity. It was about a mile 
from Andalusia, nearly opposite Delanco, N. J., and fourteen 
miles from Philadelphia. It was the first stop within Bucks 
County for north-bound steamboats and sailing vessels. 
Through the trees, a few hundred yards below the landing, 
could be seen ‘‘Andalusia,’’ the beautiful country seat of the 
Biddles. The wharf, buildings and all surroundings were kept 
in excellent repair. Sloping stretches of green lawn were studded 
with ornamental shrubbery and trees and a paved driveway led 
to the wharf. Nearby was an attractive picnic ground, called 
“Chestnut Grove,’”’ frequented by schools, societies and pleasure 
parties, most of them coming from Philadelphia. In David 
Scattergood’s pamphlet, Delaware River (1878), is a good 
engraving, executed by Scattergood himself, who was an engra- 
ver, showing the wharf and its approaches at that time, with an 
inset of ‘‘Andalusia’’ mansion. 


APPLEBACHSVILLE— 


- Village on the Bethlehem Road (Route 656) in north- 
western Haycock Township, founded by General Paul Apple- 
bach and his brother, Henry Applebach, from whom it received 
its name. It is located on the ancient Stokes Tract. In 1735, 
long before Haycock became a township or had a name, it was 
known as the Stokes Tract, or Stokes Meadow, as it is named 
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in some old deeds.‘ This tract of 377 acres remained in posses- 
sion of the Stokes family for more than a hundred years, or until 
1837, when it was sold by William Stokes and wife, Eleanor, to 
George Dutch, an eccentric sea captain of New York. He built a 
large mansion upon it for his son, George F. Dutch, an inebriate, 
who, the father thought, by sending him into the country, could 
be reformed. The son became owner of the farm in 1842 and five 
years later sold it to General Applebach and his brother, Henry, 
who were long successfully associated in the horse and cattle 
business. “They laid out part of the tract in building lots on 
both sides of the Bethlehem Road in 1848. Their enterprise 
soon blossomed into a little town of about thirty neat-looking 
brick houses. Village life was enlivened by daily stage coaches 
passing to and fro between Bethlehem and Philadelphia and it 
came to be known as the “Metropolis of Haycock.” Ina spirit 
of fun some Pennsylvania German neighbors called it ‘‘Snitz- 
bachsville,’’ and Edith M. Thomas has a reference to it by that 
name in her book, Mary at the Farm. The post office was 
established in 1874, with Reed Laubenstein as the first post- 
master. It is now on Quakertown R. D. 3. It has a graded 
school and a union church (Lutheran and Reformed). The 
brick church edifice, with its graceful three-storied steeple, was 
erected in 1855, Paul Applebach, Joseph Mann, William Apple- 
bach, John Sames and Jared Apple comprising the building 
committee. At the cornerstone laying a ‘Proclamation’ was 
issued, printed in both German and English languages, in which 
the church is named ‘“The German Evangelical Lutheran and 
Reformed and Mennonite Church,’’ but there is no evidence 
the Mennonites ever used it. One of the articles of this “Pro- 
clamation’’ is of special interest, because it empowers the board 
of deacons under certain conditions to permit visiting Christian 
ministers of the Gospel of good and virtuous character to preach 
or hold funeral services in the church, ‘‘except Methodist preach- 
ers, to whom no permission under any circumstances shall be 
granted.’ At the time the village was laid out there was only 
one building on that part of the Stokes farm, a small stone 
dwelling at least a century old, which was torn down about 
1890 to make room for a new building. Among the early 
teachers of the village school was Dr. John S. Stahr, afterwards 
president of Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. The 
Applebachs who occupied that part of Haycock Township were 


"It is marked “Stokes Meadow’ on An Historical Map of Pennsyi- 
vania, issued in 1875 by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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descendants of a family originally named Afflerbach, of Witt- 
genstein, in Westphalia, Germany, where they are said to have 
been celebrated as manufacturers of iron. The pioneer immi- 
grant was Johan Henrich Afflerbach, who embarked at Rotter- 
dam on the ship Sally, John Osmond, master, and arrived in 
Philadelphia October 29, 1770. He gave his age as 31 and 
occupation as smith. He must have settled in Springfield Town- 
ship soon after he came over, as his name appears August 21, 
1775, on the roll of a company of Associators. He dropped 
his first name, Johan, and became known as Henry Afflerbach. 
He married Maria Renshimer, daughter of a near-by farmer. 
Henry’s third son, Daniel, the progenitor of the Haycock branch 
of the family, moved from Springfield to Haycock ‘Township, 
near the site of Applebachsville, soon after his marriage to 
Catharine, daughter of Paul and Christina Apple, June 2, 1811. 
He was commissioned Justice of the Peace by Governor George 
Wolf, May 15, 1833, and held the office until his death, August 
18, 1853. Of his family of six children, the three sons, General 
Paul, Henry and William, were all prominent locally. General 
Applebach took a leading part in county politics and military 
affairs. He was nominated for the State Senate and also for 
the Assembly, but in years when his party was not successful 
at the polls. He was elected Major General of the militia some 
years before his death on March 26, 1872. Henry, the second 
son of Daniel, was closely associated in business, as al- 
ready stated, with General Applebach. William, Daniel’s 
youngest son, was the father of Paul H. Applebach, a lawyer, 
of Doylestown, who was elected District Attorney of Bucks 
County in 1891. Paul H. Applebach had studied law in the 
office of Judge Harman Yerkes, and in the Democratic State 
Convention of 1901 made the nominating speech for his pre- 
ceptor as a candidate for Judge of the Supreme Court. District 
Attorney Applebach during his term in that office successfully 
handled an unusually large number of important criminal trials, 
including the two trials of Wallace Burt for murder. A brilli- 
ant career at the Bar was cut short when Mr. Applebach on 
October 20, 1912, dropped dead from apoplexy on a street in 
Philadelphia while on a business visit to that city. General 
Applebach never married. The William Applebach branch of 
the family became extinct when Miss Emma Applebach, the 
last survivor of the family, a sister of Paul H. Applebach and 
for many years a teacher in Haycock Township public schools, 
died in the brick mansion in the center of Applebachsville, April 
16, 1931. 
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AQUETONG— 


Village near central western Solebury Township on the 
York Road (Route 202) nearly midway between Lahaska and 
Aquetong Spring. It formerly had a post office, probably estab- 
lished March 31, 1884, with William H. Robinson as post- 
master. The date of its discontinuance is not definitely known, 
but it must have been after 1914. Mail is now received by 
New Hope rural delivery. The village’s first name, as far back 
as Revolutionary times, was Paxsons Corner, so called from 
the Paxson family. The change to Aquetong no doubt took 
place when it became a post office. Mrs. William R. Nichols 
states the old stone wall of the village bridge contained a white 
marble slab marked ‘‘Paxsons Bridge.’’ ‘“‘Rolling Green,’’ the 
fine Colonial mansion on the western side of York Road, has 
continued in possession of the Paxson family from the time it 
was built in 1748 until the present day. Benjamin Paxson, a 
courtly Quaker, staunchly affiliated with the patriots’ cause, 
Was its owner during the Revolution. He was host to officers 
and soldiers of the Continental army upon several occasions. 
While General Washington with his main army was encamped 
at Doylestown, June 20, 1778, on the march from Valley 
Forge to Monmouth, General Charles Lee’s advance division, 
comprising six brigades, bivouacked the same night in a field 
across the road from “‘Rolling Green.’’ <A soldier, who was 
taken ill and died there after the army had moved on, was buried 
on the Paxson property. The village in 1872, says Hershey’s 
Directory of Bucks County, had a store, several shops and about 
sixteen dwellings. 


AQUETONG CREEK— 


Rises in Aquetong Spring, Solebury Township, and flows 
eastwardly about two and a half miles, emptying into Delaware 
River at New Hope. The creek naturally takes its name from 
the famous spring. On November 2, 1710, Richard Heath, “‘of 
Northern Liberties, Philadelphia, gentleman,’’ received from 
William Penn a grant of 1000 acres of land in two contiguous 
tracts of 500 acres each, fronting a mile on Delaware River and 
extending back in the woods to the border of “‘the Great Spring 
tract,’ embracing the entire site of the present borough of New 
Hope. The ‘‘Mill Tract’’ of this grant covered the lower Aque- 
tong Creek valley. On this creek Robert Heath, the father, and 
Richard, the son, probably jointly, built a grist mill in 1707. 
The clatter of the Heath mill was the first industrial sound that 
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broke the wilderness silence of mid-Bucks County. Plumstead 
pioneers, who had gone horseback twenty-five miles to Penny- 
pack mills, now came by the same means down the bridle trail, 
afterwards known as Sugan Road, to the nearer Heath mill. It 
will be noticed that the mill was built three years before the 
grant of 1710, indicating the Heaths may have moved there and 
Were operating at the earlier date on a lease concession. After 
the building of the Heath mill the little valley soon became the 
scene of much mill activity. A fulling mill was built as early 
as 1712 by Philip Williams. In the old-time processes of mak- 
ing woolen cloth, a fulling mill was the establishment where the 
fabric was shrunk by means of heat and moisture. The first saw 
mill on the stream was built in 1740. Benjamin Canby, opera- 
tor of the ferry, built a forge along the creek in 1744. Jonathan 
Ingham, who bought the spring tract from James Logan in 
1747, erected a fulling mill some distance below the spring and 
carried on the business of fuller and farmer. This mill passed 
to his son, Dr. Jonathan Ingham, and in turn to his son, Samuel 
D. Ingham, who gained possession upon attaining his ma jority in 
1800. It is probable that Samuel D. Ingham abandoned the 
fulling mill. The same year he built a paper mill, which he 
operated until his death in 1860. He had learned the paper-mak- 
ing trade in a mill on Pennypack Creek and also had experience in 
operating a mill in Bloomfield, N. J. In the Library of The Bucks 
County Historical Society are preserved fine specimens of laid 
writing papers made in 1805-10 at the Ingham Springs Paper 
Mill, bearing the mill’s plain watermark, I. S. Benjamin Parry 
in 1789 purchased the Dr. John Todd mill in New Hope, 
believed to have been erected in 1768, and established a flaxseed 
oil and flour mill in connection with his lumber business. This 
old building, long abandoned as a mill, has recently been remod- 
eled and converted into a modern playhouse. In 1870 two 
Philadelphians, James B. Thompson and H. C. Tagg, leased 
from A. Jackson Beaumont, then owner of the spring farm, a 
small piece of ground near the spring spillway for a fish hatchery. 
Beaumont, of Huguenot descent, who had a good deal of sports- 
man’s blood in his composition, was sympathetic towards the 
project, as he himself had a fish pond somewhere back of his 
dwelling house, where he was quietly experimenting in a gentle- 
' manly way with raising black bass from stock he had obtained 
from the Hudson River. This was about the time great activity 
was developing throughout the county in fish culture. It soon 
became the major hobby of the day. By 1871 the Thompson 
and ‘agg plant was fully equipped with ponds and spawning 
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beds. Crowds came to see the place. Although heralded as an 
enterprise more for the projectors’ pleasure than profit, every- 
body paid 25 cents to go through the plant. It was reliably 
reported that 100,000 shad, 60,000 to 70,000 brook trout, 
9,000 salmon and 100 terrapin were raised the first year and 
distributed for stocking purposes. Soon the fish culture fad 
died out, and also the hatchery. Some of the brook trout escaped 
into the lake and furnished good sport for anglers until they 
grew so big and lazy they would no longer rise to a fly. About 
fifteen years ago an effort, sponsored by the Bucks County Fish, 
Game and Forestry Association, was made to have the State 
establish a fish hatchery below the breast of the dam that im- 
pounds the present lake. Dr. Richard V. Mattison, who owned 
the spring at that time, favored the project. The Commis- 
sioners of Fisheries, some of whom personally inspected the pro- 
posed site, considered it one of the finest for the purpose in the 
State, but something intervened to divert the hatchery to a less 
desirable site in a western county. 


AQUETONG SPRING— 


Classed as one of the natural ‘“‘wonders’’ of southeastern 
Pennsylvania, this spring is near the center of Solebury Township 
on a by-way branching from York Road (Route 202) twoanda 
half miles from New Hope. It is quite close to York Road and 
also near the middle of what was long known as the Loganian 
Lands, a tract of nearly 600 acres granted by William Penn to 
James Logan, his secretary, on November 1, 1701. When white 
settlers came to Solebury the Indians had a name for the spring 
which the whites corrupted into Aquetong. Some difficulty has 
been experienced in determining the exact form of the Indian 
word, but it probably was Achewe-tong or Achewe-tank,} 
achewe meaning bush or bushy and -tonk, -tank, at; hence, “‘at 
the place in the bushes,’ or, more freely, “‘at the spring among 
the bushes.’” The Indians had a large settlement there in 1690 
and for some years later, and doubtless Achewe-tong was also the 
name for their village. It was known as Aquetong Spring in 
1747, when Jonathan Ingham, son of Jonas Ingham, who had 
come with his son from New England to Solebury some years 
before that date, bought the spring tract from James Logan. 
Jonathan’s youngest son, Dr. Jonathan Ingham, became a fam- 
ous physician and during the prevalence of yellow fever in 1793 


1Dr. Amandus Johnson in Geographia Americae, 1925, p. 300. 
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did heroic service in the infected districts of Philadelphia, was 
taken ill himself with the disease and died in Clinton, N. J., 
while on his way to Schooleys Mountain Springs, in the curative 
properties of whose waters he had abiding faith. During the 
ownership of Dr. Ingham the spring became popularly known as 
Ingham Spring. Dr. Ingham’s distinguished son, Samuel D., 
Secretary of the Treasury in President Andrew Jackson’s cabinet, 
inherited the spring tract when he became of age.? It remained 
in possession of the family for 113 years. In some Bucks Coun- 
ty deeds and other old documents the spring is referred to as 
“the Great Spring,” and thus it has shared three names (Aque- 
tong, Ingham and Great) down through the years to the present, 
again known by its first name. Samuel D. Ingham, when at 
home addressed his letters from ‘‘Great Spring.’’ Dr. John 
Watson, writing in 1804, says: 


“A very large spring rises in Solebury, called by 
the natives Aquetong, and by the white people Ing- 
hams, or the Great Spring. The water flows out in 
a cove or hollow, the stones on the southeast being 
a solid red shale, while those on the northwest are 
limestone. It is remarkably clear and cold in summer, 
and rarely freezes in winter. The quantity is supposed 
sufficient, with 18 or 20 feet fall, to turn two grist 
mills uniformly throughout the year; and there are 
five good sites for millworks on the stream to where 
it falls into the Delaware at New Hope, or Coryells 
Ferry, a distance of about 3 miles. It is employed 
at the present time for one paper mill, one fulling 
mill, two merchant mills, four saw mills and an oil 
milly 


Aside from the natural beauty of its environment, the spring has 
distinction for the great volume of its flow. Amasa Ely, an 
engineer of the Water Department of Philadelphia, after making 


?Samuel D. Ingham had the chronic failing of many great men. His 
handwriting was desperately bad. Rev. Joseph Mathias, in a letter from Hill- 
town under date of February 7, 1814, to William H. Rowland, a member of 
the Legislature sitting at Harrisburg, says: ‘This writing is extremely bad, 
but I think not worse than a letter I received yesterday from S. D. Ingham. 
I have attempted to read it and failed—-resumed, and failed—tresumed. and 
have at length succeeded at most of it a few words. I shall lay it by till I 
learn Greek, Chinese, or something else.’’ 


’Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1826, Vol. J 
Part 2, pp. 282, 283. 


, 
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careful tests some years ago, estimated the daily discharge at 
3,000,000 gallons. ‘The crystal clear water boils up from the 
bottom of a partly shaded pool, from which it has exit over a 
spillway into a gully that carries it a short distance into a lake 
several acres in extent. “This lake was formed many years ago by 
an artificial dyke constructed to impound the spring water for 
mill power purposes. A theory has been advanced that the 
spring is an outlet for a vast subterranean cavern or perhaps a 
series of connected caverns. Dr. Walter M. Benner? describes 
it as ‘‘a fissure spring flowing from a definite fault in the sur- 
rounding Shenandoah limestone and the Brunswick shale near 
by.”’ It has often been said that in some way it is connected 
with the curious natural formation popularly known as Kon- 
key Hole, three miles away in Buckingham Township near 
Holicong. The Indians, who were very fond of the country 
around the spring, had fantastic legends, relating to it. One 
was that of a party of young hunters, pursuing a deer, drove it 
into Konkey Hole, and the animal in the course of half an hour 
emerged at Aquetong Spring, alive and even uninjured—a pretty 
good tale for young hunters to carry back to the old chief as an 
excuse for poor marksmanship. 


BABYTOWN— 


A group of four or five houses on the Bristol Road in War- 
minster Township, a short distance below Hartsville. The only 
description of Babytown available is that of a Civil War veteran 
who in 1904 toured Warminster on foot after an absence of 
fifty years and made this note: ‘“‘After walking about a mile I 
came to a small village. Although I had never been in it, I 
knew by what I read in the newspapers it was ‘Babytown.’ I 
was somewhat disappointed, as I expected to see a woman sit- 
ting on every doorstep with a half dozen children around her. 
I saw but one ‘kid,’ and that was making noise enough to make 
up for what was missing.” 


BARNSLEYS FORD— 


An early crossing on Neshaminy Creek at Flushing. The 
first mention of this ford by name appears in an Act of As- 
sembly passed March 9, 1771, declaring ‘‘the rivers Delaware 
and Lehigh and parts of Neshaminy Creek as far up as Barns- 
ley’s Ford, and no further,’’ to be common highways for navi- 
gation. ‘This definitely locates the ford on Neshaminy Creek 


*The Flora of Bucks County, by Walter M. Benner, 1938, p. 11. 
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and presumably at or quite near the head of tidewater. It was 
named for Major Thomas Barnsley, of the 60th Royal Ameri- 
can Regiment of the British Army, who on March 29, 1763, 
then a resident of Philadelphia and four years before he retired 
from the service, purchased from Colonel James Coultas a 537- 
acre tract on Neshaminy Creek in Bensalem Township, which 
had been part of the former Rodman-Hicks tract, about four 
miles from Bristol. Major Barnsley later (the exact date un- 
known) built a fine brick mansion on this property, about a 
half mile west of Newportville and called it Croydon Lodge. 
It was entirely destroyed by fire on the night of October 30, 
1906.* Major Barnsley, who never married, died in 1771, and 
the property passed to the Swift family and was held by them 
until 1882, when it was purchased by Dr. Obadiah Dingee. It 
was while the property was in the possession of the widow of 
his son, Dr. Richard Dingee, that the old mansion was burned. 
As Major Barnsley left no issue and his property passed into 
other hands, there was nothing to perpetuate his name with the 
ford. While some writers locate it at Newportville, it was 
almost certainly located at Flushing, below Newportville, as 
Major Barnsley’s land bordered Neshaminy Creek at Flushing. 
Further authority for this statement is found in William Bache’s? 
account of the British raid on Bristol on Good Friday, 1777. 
Mr. Bache, on information received from Samuel Allen, an 
aged resident of Bristol who owned the militia guard house at 
the corner of Otter and Mill streets and knew much about Revo- 
lutionary Bristol and vicinity, says that the detachment of 
loyalists who made the raid ‘“‘arrived at the ford now called 
Flushing Mills, below Newportville, in the night, where they 
concealed themselves until the next morning of the attack.’”’ So 
much change has occurred in this vicinity in recent times that 
the actual site of Barnsley’s Ford probably could not be readily 
found at this day. 


BATH— 


A small settlement and at one time a fashionable watering 
place in Bristol Township on Durham Road (Route 152), 
about a half mile northwest of Bristol Borough. It is figured 
on the A. W. Kennedy Map of Bucks County (1831). Two 


mineral springs at this place appear to have been known as early 


1A good description of this charming old mansion may be found in 
The Bristol Pike, by S. F. Hotchkin, 1893, pp. 348, 349. 


"Historical Sketches of Bristol Borough, by William Bache, 1853, p. 19. 


| | | 
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as 1700. It is natural to suppose that Bath in Bristol Town- 
ship was named from Bath, Somersetshire, England, site of 
famous mineral baths, the earliest, King’s Bath, having been 
enclosed in 1236. In the eighteenth century Bath was the 
most fashionable watering place in England. Its proximity to 
the city of Bristol, both located on the river Avon, doubtless 
figured in the suggestion for the name of Bath in our own 
county. By 1720, the year Bristol Borough was incorporated, 
the baths had already become popular and were used by promin- 
ent colonists for drinking and bathing purposes. At that time 
Visitors stopped in Bristol and rode or walked out to the spring. 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, himself a frequenter of 
the baths, analyzed the water and wrote a paper on the springs, 
which he read before the American Philosophical Society at 
Philadelphia in 1773. The publicity thus obtained increased 
their popularity very much. Dr. Joseph Minnick bought the 
springs in 1807, built the celebrated Bath Springs House in 1810, 
laid out a race track and did much to bring the place into promin- 
ence. Gordon’s Gazetteer of Pennsylvania (1832) gives the fol- 
lowing description of the surroundings at that time: ““There are 
two of these springs. Over one of them a bath house was erected 
many years since. This is distant from the principal part -of the 
town about half a mile in a northwestern direction, in a low piece 
of ground or meadow and within a few yards of a head of a pond. 
It has received the name of Bath. The surface of the water is 
colored with a dark yellow or ochre colored substance, usually 
indicative of chalybeate springs. It has been pronounced by dis- 
tinguished medical men to be serviceable in some complaints, and 
at one period enjoyed considerable repute. The other spring is 
at the west end of the village and is of similar character to the 
former.”” Bath enjoyed popularity until the exploiting of the 
Saratoga Springs in 1822, when it declined rapidly. The Bath 
Springs House was sold for a private residence and the grounds 
were used for picnic purposes. The site was finally acquired by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company about 1921, although the 
bath houses had been removed and the old hotel had fallen into 
decay long before that date. One of the few mementoes of the 
old Bath Springs still in existence is an engraving of the site 
and buildings by William Russell Birch, a copy of which is in 
a collection of similar material in the Library of The Bucks 
County Historical Society. Birch was an enamel painter who 
came from England to Philadelphia in 1794 and then abandon- 
ed enamel painting and turned to line engraving on copper from 
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his own drawings. His twenty-eight plates entitled ‘“The City 
of Philadelphia, published by W. Birch, Springland Cot. near 
Neshaminy Bridge on the Bristol Road, Pennsylvania, Dec. 
31, 1800,’ made him celebrated. The original prints have 
become scarce and costly, but they have been reissued a number 
of times. It is probable that it was while his plant was located 
at Neshaminy Bridge that he made the plate with the title, 
“Bath, near Bristol, Pennsylvania.” It shows the Springs House 
with its dormer windows and broad double-topped chimneys 
at either end, bath house cupola, and pond impounded by a 
heavy stone wall, topped with a walk and railing. 


BEAN— 


Village in northwestern Hilltown Township on the Beth- 
lehem Pike (Route 309) near West Rockhill Township line. 
It was so named for the Bean family, who for many years were 
prominent residents there. It was made a post office June 2, 
1879, with John R. Bean as the first postmaster. The office 
has been discontinued and mail is supplied by Telford rural 
delivery. 


BEAVER CREEK— 


Rises on the township line between Bridgeton and Nocka- 
mixon, southeast of Cauffman Hill, but soon enters Nocka- 
mixon, flows southwesterly across that township into Tinicum 
Township and empties into Tinicum Creek near Overpeck’s 
bridge east of Ottsville. It is Tinicum Creek’s main tributary. 
The upper part is sluggish, flowing through flat swampy country. 
Below Schwar’s bridge ‘the stream enters hilly territory. Beavers 
were doubtless plentiful on this stream in provincial days. The 
Indians called it Amochk-hanne—Amochk, beaver, and hanne, 
creek. Early white settlers, however, preferred the English 
word and called it Beaver Creek. Two features of the stream 
worthy of notice are Beaver Dam and Beaver Falls. The dam 
is formed by a natural deepening and widening of part of the 
creek between Schwar’s bridge and Beaver Falls. Upon first 
sight, after listening to the marvelous tales about it, the dam is 
quite disappointing. It is only about seventy-five feet long by 
twenty-five feet wide. It was reputed for years to be ‘‘without 
a bottom,’ and it was claimed that all efforts to sound its 


depth had failed, but it is now said to be actually about ten or 
twelve feet deep. The falls are some distance farther down 
stream in a wild and beautiful glen, where there is an outcrop- 
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ping of trap rock. The descent is precipitous, but the ‘‘falls’’ 
for the most part are rapids tumbling over and under the rocks. 
Permission has been granted to copy the following description 
of the falls, written by a visitor there in 1913: ‘We climbed 
down long, steep, stony banks through country new to us, 
guided towards a stream by sound of rushing water. The rocks 
increased 1n size and number as we approached the creek and soon 
the ‘falls’ lay revealed before us. For the distance of an eighth 
of a mile above and below, the steep-sided ravine was gorged 
with boulders, some standing erect, some lying flat, some edge- 
wise, some patched gray with lichens, others green with mosses, 
and still others polished smooth by the action of the water, and 
over, between and beneath these gigantic stones ithe stream hissed 
and gurgled, now bursting forth in a miniature waterfall, now 
churning in back-lashing currents in pools formed in hollows of 
the rocks, then disappearing entirely, to reappear some distance 
below in sprays that sparkled in the May sunlight. We climbed 
to the top of the falls and were entranced by the weird scene 
unfolded before us. We had heard much about the unusual dis- 
play of Nature’s whims around these falls, but after seeing them 
we realized that words feebly describe them.”’ 


BEAVER RUN— 


Small stream in Richland Township, rising southwest of 
Quakertown. Flowing in a northeasterly direction, it forms 
a junction with Licking Run east of Quakertown. On a draft 
of the 503-acre tract of John Thompson, surveyed by Samuel 
Foulke, November 15, 1780, this stream is named Muddy Run. 
It is presumed to have taken its name Beaver from the prevalence 
of that animal along its bank 150 years ago. 


BECKYTOWN— 


Name of a small group of houses in northeastern Bucking- 
ham Township on the road from Holicong to Mechanicsville 
and about midway between those villages. It was named for 
Rebecca Watson, property owner and long a resident there. 


BEDMINSTER— 


Village near the center of Bedminster Township on Route 
656. It was known in the past as Bedminsterville. A post 
office was established April 7, 1851, with Elias Ott as first post- 
master. In the days of mail coaches the village had communi- 
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cation tri-weekly with Doylestown. One of its early industries 
was chair making, carried on quite extensively seventy to eighty 
years ago by Reuben Stever. The center of life in Bedminster 
for many years, however, has been its village store, one of the 
largest of its kind in the county. It was established in 1834 
by Abraham Freidlich. Scheetz Brothers succeeded Mr. Freid- 
lich. In 1855 Levi Mickley took charge, followed by Peter O. 
Mickley, who quit in 1860 and was subsequently elected town- 
ship assessor. A new and larger store building was erected in 
1860 by Isaac Fluck, who had succeeded the Mickleys as owner. 
In 1863 Levi C. Hafler became proprietor. He took J. H. 
Afflerbach into partnership and Hafler & Afflerbach managed 
the business until 1868, when Mr. Hafler retired because of ill 
health. The Keller family, for nearly seventy years in the store 
business at this place, entered the firm in 1870, when Abraham 
Keller became associated with it under the name of J. H. Affler- 
bach 6 Co. Mr. Afflerbach retired in 1873 and the firm name 
was then changed to Keller 6 Son, Abraham Keller taking into 
partnership his son, Lewis, who had just become of age. In 
1875 another reorganization took place, Lewis and Joseph M. 
Keller forming a partnership under the name of Keller & Brother. 
Joseph Keller retired in 1878 and the business was taken over 
and successfully carried on by Lewis until Saturday, October 2, 
1886. On that evening the entire plant, comprising the main 
store building, furniture depot and several smaller buildings, 
was destroyed by fire. Undaunted by the calamity, Mr. Keller 
took advantage of the opportunity to build upon the ruins of 
the old plant the finest and largest country store of that time 
north of Doylestown. 


BEDMINSTER CENTRE— 


A small village in Bedminster Township on the road from 
Bedminster to the Deep Run Presbyterian Church, a short dis- 
tance west of Bedminster. Its mail service is by Perkasie R. D. 
2. The polling place for East Bedminster election district is 
Bedminster Centre and for the west district Bedminster. 


BEDMINSTER TOWNSHIP— 


In the central northern part of the County, separated from 
Haycock on the northwest and from Tinicum on the northeast 
by Tohickon Creek and bounded on the southeast by Plumstead 
and on the southwest by Hilltown and East Rockhill Townships. 
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The name Bedminster is taken from the town of Bedminster, in 
Somersetshire, near Bristol, England. In 1741 thirty-five residents 
petitioned the Court of Quarter Sessions for a jury to lay out the 
township, which petition was granted. Jurors were appointed, 
who employed John Chapman as surveyor and reported favor- 
ably to the next session of Court. The report was accepted and 
the Court endorsed it, ““Confirmed with the name Bedminster.’” 
How a township settled almost exclusively by Irish and Germans 
came to be called by the English name of Bedminster is a nominal 
mystery. The petitioners were all Irish or German residents 
and the four jurymen appointed by the Court were of Welsh 
extraction. No known emigrant from Bedminster, England, 
was a resident of the township at that date. A conjecture is 
that John Chapman, the surveyor, made the suggestion. First 
settlers of the township were Irish from the counties of Donegal 
and Antrim and perhaps other parts of northern Ireland. They 
were thrifty people and comprised, among others, the families 
of Grier, Armstrong, Kennedy, McCalla and Darrah. Deep 
Run Presbyterian Church, the first of that denomination north 
of Neshaminy Church, was established by these people before 
1725 on a tract of land where the road from Dublin to the 
Elephant crosses Deep Run. The first church building was a log 
structure. Rev. William Tennent, founder of Log College, served 
as first pastor from 1726 to 1738, at which time it was known 
as his “‘upper congregation.’”’ It is probable that a second or 
third church was built about 1776, because in that year a lottery 
scheme was resorted to for the purpose of securing funds for 
church expenses and presumably for building purposes. It is 
interesting to note that Christopher Hughes, a son of James 
Hughes, first signer on the Court petition for a township and 
immigrant in 1720 from County Ulster, Ireland, subscribed 
$1,250 for lottery tickets. The will of James Hughes (Christo- 
pher’s father), probated in 1777, contains a bequest of one-third 
of the residue of his estate towards building a meeting house 
at Deep Run “‘where me and my children belong to.’’ James 
Hughes, 2nd, Christopher’s brother, was one of the Irish emi- 
grants from Bedminster to Rowan County, North Carolina. 
‘The congregation at one time owned 125 acres of land adjoining 
the church. Pastors who succeeded William Tennent were 


1In the map collection of the Library of The Bucks County Histori- 
cal Society is a manuscript map of Bedminster Township, drawn by Warren 
S. Ely, late librarian, in which land tracts are plotted as they existed immedi- 
ately following the survey made by John Chapman (1741). 
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Revs. Francis McHenry, James Latta, Hugh Magill, James Grier 
and Uriah DuBois, all of them learned and influential men of 
their day. Mr. DuBois began his pastorate in 1798, and a few 
years later the church was merged with the new Doylestown 
Presbyterian congregation, established by Mr. DuBois about 
1808, after which services were held alternately at each place. 
The present church building at Deep Run was built in 1841. 
At that time, and for years earlier, it was popularly called the 
Irish Meeting House, and expressions such as “‘he lives near 
the Irish Meeting House,”’ or “‘the road leading to the Irish Meet- 
ing House’ were used in common conversation to designate a defi- 
nite place or territory. The earliest tombstone in the old graveyard 
attached to the church is dated 1747, although some of the many 
unlettered stones no doubt mark earlier burials. Major Kennedy, 
who was mortally wounded at the capture of Moses Doan in 
the log cabin of the Halseys on Tohickon Creek, is buried here 
and his headstone bears this inscription in quaint old-style let- 
tering: 
In Memory of 
MAJOR WILLIAM KENNEDY 


Who died of wounds he received from a 
Robber on the First Day of September 
in the year of our Lord, 1788, in 
the 40th year of his age 


Few if any descendants of the old Irish families remain in Bed- 
minster. Before the close of the eighteenth century a number 
of them migrated to North Carolina, where their names are 
often found today. On their way southward a few, tradition 
says, tarried in the Great Smoky Mountains and outlying 
ranges, eventually settling there, and became the forebears of a 
portion of that hardy race of mountaineers so graphically describ- 
ed in Our Southern Highlanders, by Horace Kephart, and by 
Charles Egbert Craddock in her mountain stories. “The Men- 
nonites closely followed the Irish into Bedminster. By 1746 
they were strong enough to build a log church on a tract of 
land on a tributary of Deep Run in the southeastern part of 
the township. This was replaced twenty years later by a stone 
building. Their early ministers were Abraham Swartz, Jacob 
Gross, Abraham Wismer, Abraham Overholt and David Landis. 
It was in the families of these Mennonite ministers that much 
of the higher grade Pennsylvania German fractur was painted” 
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with colored inks, which they themselves made, mostly after 
formulas brought from the old countries. One of the later 
ministers was Rev. Abraham Godshall, who published several 
religious works in German and English editions, copies of which 
are preserved in the Library of The Bucks County Historical 
Society. A division in the church in 1849 resulted in the 
organization of another congregation, which has continued to 
the present time. It is passing strange that, about the time 
some of the Irish settlers went south, a few Mennonite families 
emigrated northwest to Ontario, Canada, where their numerous 
descendants live today. Another element of the township’s 
German population founded two other old churches. Tohickon 
Reformed Church in the western corner of the township on the 
old Bethlehem Road near Tohickon Creek was probably 
organized in June, 1745, its first pastor being Rev. John Conrad 
Wirtz, a native of Zurich, Switzerland. The early records of 
this historic church, which are of great value, have been trans- 
lated by Dr. William J. Hinke and published in a large volume 
by the Pennsylvania German Society. The second old union 
congregation is that of Kellers Church, founded, in this instance, 
by the Lutherans in 1744. Both Kellers and Tohickon are 
now union churches, Lutheran and Reformed congregations 
worshipping therein in entire harmony. One of the late 
eighteenth century settlers of Bedminster was John Peter Mick- 
ley, who escaped from the vengeance of the Indians at the massacre 
of October 8, 1763, in Whitehall Township, Northampton 
County, Pa. He was a son of Jean Jacques Michelet (John 
Jacob Mickley), who came from Alsace-Lorraine, arriving in 
Philadelphia on August 28, 1733, and later settling in White- 
hall Township. His son, John Peter, who was eleven years old 
at the time of the Whitehall raid, a younger brother and a sister 
were picking chestnuts when attacked by the Indians. His 
brother and sister were killed, but John Peter safely concealed 
himself in some underbrush in the woods until the Indians left. 
Later he served in the Revolutionary War and was in the Battle 
of Germantown. After the war he married and settled (about 
1784) in Bedminster, dying there in 1827, aged 75 years. He 
had a family of two sons and eight daughters. Some of their 
descendants still reside in the county and others in Philadelphia. 


BENNETTS CORNER— 


This corner was given a name because of its location in 
the southeastern part of Doylestown Township at the inter- 
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section of two early important highways, one running from 
Doylestown to Newtown by the way of Bridge Valley and the 
other from Furlong to Edison. The last named road formed 
part of the original township line of 1819. The place took 
its name from the Bennett family, who, prior to 1870, owned 
the land in the northwestern angle of the cross roads. But one 
corner is now occupied by a dwelling. A hamlet of less than a 
dozen houses fronts on the southwest side of the Doylestown- 
Newtown road near the Corner. It has been known as 
Bennetts Corner for more than a century. Mail is received 
by Doylestown rural delivery. 


BENSALEM TOWNSHIP— 


Is in the extreme southern corner of Bucks County. It is 
irregularly shaped, and on the map, as though to remind one 
of its Dutch pioneers, closely resembles in outline one of the 
renowned Governor Wouter van Twiller’s boots. Northwest 
it is bounded by Lower Southampton Township, northeast by 
Lower Southampton and Neshaminy Creek, separating it from 
Middletown and Bristol Townships, southeast by Delaware 
River and southwest by Poquessing Creek, the dividing line 
between it and Philadelphia. Bensalem was likely a distinct 
area as early as 1682, as it is so figured on the Holme Map, but 
it did not then have a name. . The Holme Map more or less 
definitely outlines Bensalem, Southampton, Warminster, North- 
ampton (partly), Bristol, Falls, Makefield, Newtown and 
Wrightstown, without naming any of them, although some of 
them already had names. At a session of the Provincial Council 
in Philadelphia “‘ye lst 2d mo., 1685,” the boundary line be- 
tween Bucks and Philadelphia Counties was fixed ‘‘to begin at 
Poaquesson Creek, and soe to take in the Easterly side thereof, 
togather with ye Town Ships of Southampton and Warminster, 
and thence backwards.’’ If Bensalem had a name at that time 
it seems strange that it does not appear in the same minute that 
mentions Southampton and Warminster. By virtue of a later 
order of the Provincial Council, empowering magistrates and 
grand juries to subdivide counties, the Court of Bucks County 
at September Session, 1692, appointed thirteen men as a jury 
to perform that duty for Bucks. This step seems to have been 
taken mainly to define boundaries and give legal status to divi- 
sions already created and perhaps named. The portion of the 
jury’s report relating to Bensalem, submitted in December, same 
year (1692), says: “‘All the lands between Neshamineh and 
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Poquessin, and so to the upper side of Joseph Growden’s land 
in one and to be called ‘Salem’.’’ Thus Salem appears as 
the first name of the township. Joseph Growden, whose land is 
mentioned in this report, was a prominent figure in Provincial 
times. He came to America from the county of Cornwall, 
England, soon after the first arrival of William Penn, from 
whom he had received a conditional grant of 10,000 acres of 
land. He located in Bensalem, some authorities say in 1683, 
and he may have built his mansion, ‘“Trevose,’’ as early as 
1685. Here he lived in regal style as befitted a man of his great 
wealth. But he had much trouble over land matters. His grant 
called for 10,000 acres, but his actual holdings seem to have 
been only about 5,000, located mainly in the upper half of the 
township. Although the lower part had been largely settled 
by immigrants, Growden on November 19, 1701, presented 
before the Board of Property of the Province, sitting at Philadel- 
phia, a manorial claim for practically the whole township. The 
Board’s minute of this proceeding is important enough to quote 
verbatim: 


“The Prop’ry having at his Departure, granted 
to Joseph Growdon that his lands between Potquessin 
and Neshamineh should be created into a Manor, and 
as an order for the same left in his Directions to the 
Secr’y the following words in his own hand; (That 
Joseph Growdon have a Manor as a mean Lord for 
his 10,000 Acres, if he had his Father’s orders, but 
else for 5,000 only), the s’'d Joseph Requests that for 
the greater Convenience of the s'd Manor it may be 
enclosed by the Natural bounds, Neshamineh, Dela- 
ware and Potquessin, and the eastern line of South- 
ampton Township, including all the lands Contained 
within the s’d bounds, as well as those belonging 
to other persons as those laid out to or purchas’d by 
himself, All the Quitrents of which he would either 
buy of the Prop’ry or lay them on such Lands as he 
holds himself and so become Answerable for the 
‘whole, and in Order thereunto he requests a Resurvey 
on the said Lands being those that follow, Viz: The 
Land laid out to himself and Father for 5,000 Acres 
or thereabouts, his Tract at Bensalem on the River 
laid out for 900 Acres (as he says) in right of the same 
Purchase with 250 adjoyning bought of John Test, 
A Tract purchased of Tho. Fairman for 600 Acres, 
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A Tract he purchased of John Bowen for 250 Acres, 
upon old Rent, a Tract of 952 acres, late of Jno. 
Tatham, on old rent, A Tract of Sam’! Allen’s, a 
a Tract of 80 Acres sold by Tho. Fairman to Michael 
Frederickson, A Tract of 250 Acres, late of Nathan’! 
Harding, a Tract of Dunck Will’m’s of about 250 A’s, 
a Tract of 600 Acres laid out to Nathaniel Allen, A 
Tract of 400 A’s late of Walter Forrest, a tract of 
100 Acres of Jno. Gilbert’s, Containing in all by his 
Estimation, about 12 or 13,000 Acres, the greatest 
part of which he has some kind of Claim to. 

“Which Request being taken into Consideration, 
‘tis doubted whether the same will not overstrain the 
Prop’r’s Directions and is to be deferred to be further 
thought of or referred to the Prop’ry that his mind 
may be better known therein, In the meantime ’tis 
thought fitt that a resurvey be granted on all the 
s'd Lands as Requested.’’? 


Of course, Penn did not sanction Growden’s claim. It will 
be noticed that the word “Bensalem” occurs in this minute, 
which indicates the township or a part of it must have been 
so known before 1701. The derivation of the name has long 
been the subject of controversy. In his History of Bucks 
County,” General Davis attempts to refute the claim that it is 
a compound of two Hebrew words, Ben and Salem. He 
suggests that it may be a union of the Gaelic Ben with the 
Hebrew Salem to form a new word, meaning “‘hill of peace”’ 
or “peaceful mount.’’ Disputing this interpretation, a corres- 
pondent in the Doylestown, Pa., Daily Democrat, February 
13, 1911, asserts that Bensalem is a Hebrew word, signifying 
“son of peace,” and is pronounced Ben-scho-lem. In a manu- 
Script in the Library of The Bucks County Historical Society 
Warren S. Ely notes that ‘Robert Coope, a native of Manches- 
ter, England,’’ says the name Bensalem occurs in Francis Bacon’s 
philosophical romance, ‘““The New Atlantis:” “‘he (Coope) says 
the prefix Ben is common in Cornwall.’ Joseph E. Sandford, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., writes under date of April 27, 1940: ‘Ben 
is Scotch, also Hebrew; Salem, definitely Hebrew: Beni-Salem- 
Sons of Peace, and there seems to be no good reason not to make 


it singular, BEN-SALEM, Son of Peace. This may have been 
#Pa. Arch., Sec. Ser., XIX, pp. 250, 251. 


“Chapter on Bensalem, Vol. I, pp. 106, 107. (Hereafter in this 
volume’s footnotes General Davis’ History of Bucks County, Second Edition, 
2 Vols., 1905, will be quoted simply as ‘‘Davis,’”’ with proper volume and 
page.) 


' 
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a graceful compliment on the part of the Growdens to the 
Peaceful William Penn.’’ While the derivation of the word re- 
mains uncertain, there is no doubt whatever about Joseph 
Growden’s having, doubtless with Penn’s approval, named his 
great estate Manor of Bensalem about the same time he chose the 
good old Cornwall name Trevose for his manor house. Natural- 
ly, therefore, the township took its name from the Manor of 
Bensalem. Like all territory along the river, Bensalem was 
peopled by nationalities in the order in which they arrived from 
Europe on the Delaware, first by a very few Dutch and Swedes, 
then by a much larger influx of English, and very soon by an- 
other small wave of Dutch settlers, who became a permanent 
part of the settlement. ‘‘Van’’ later disappeared from Dutch 
names or was merged with the surnames, a few of the surnames 
becoming in the course of anglicizing almost unrecognizable when 
compared with the originals. Among these were Van Zandt, Van 
der Grift, Van Kirk, Van der Woestyne, Van Sickel, Van 
Artsdalen, Van Osten and others. In the Library of The Bucks 
County Historical Society is a draft of Bensalem, 28 by 15 in., 
of unknown date, drawn upon a piece of old parchment used in 
1774 for a deed. The lettering on the deed was erased to pro- 
vide a clean surface for the draft. “[he entire township is figured 
except a small angle in the northwest corner adjoining South- 
ampton Township and Philadelphia County. Early landowners 
along Poquessing Creek, Delaware River and Neshaminy Creek 
are shown, but much of the interior is not divided into small 
holdings. Plotting of the land in the point formed by the river 
and Poquessing Creek is peculiar. “The Red Lion Inn is shown 
on a tract of about 75 acres. Unnamed plots are then shown 
for about four-fifths of a mile up the river. “Then follow five 
plots laid out in straight lines from the river to the Poquessing, 
each of 106 acres, marked with the names of Jacob Groesback, 
Johanas Vandegrift, Barnd Vankirk, Leond Vandegrift 
and Fredk Vandegrift, and northeast of the Frederick Vande- 
grift tract is another, of 214 acres, marked Nicholas Vandegrift. 
Leonard’s plot bears the date “1 of 5:mo 1697” and is the only 
dated tract.1 The old Vandegrift graveyard of a half acre 
above Andalusia College is a part of the Nicholas Vandegrift 


1Davis, Vol. 1, p. 110, says: ‘In 1697 four brothers Vandegrift, 
Nicholas, Leonard, Johannes and Frederick, came to Bucks County and 
settled in Bensalem. The first of July they purchased of Joseph Growden 
respectively 214, 130, 106 and 106 acres of land lying on the Neshaminy.” 
This statement contains errors. The Vandegrift immigrants owned no land 
on Neshaminy Creek. They did own much of the southeastern point of the 
township between Eddington and Red Lion Inn. 
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tract. [he map shows the Bristol Turnpike, which is marked 
‘Post Road.’’ Running from this road are the old Hulmeville 
and Newportville Roads, neither of which is named. A road 
from Trevose to Poquessing Creek is marked ‘‘Trevose Road 
to Philadelphia.” No towns or villages are shown, though the 
site of Hulmeville is marked ‘‘Mill,”’ and small groups of houses 
are shown at Hulmeville, Newportville and Bridgewater on Ne- 
shaminy Creek. Mitchell’s Mill, on the Middletown side of the 
bend in Neshaminy Creek near Oakford, is figured and named. 
Buildings are figured at Trevose and on about fifteen other tracts. 

The southern half of Bensalem is level. Proceeding north- 
ward the land rises into a low ridge, which was chosen by the 
Growdens for their home. Here they and the Galloways lived for 
generations. In the center of their manor was a large forest 
called Richelieu, which remained intact in its primitive beauty 
until about 1800, when a portion was cleared, cut up into lots 
and sold at $40 to $133 an acre. As late as 1830 the Galloway 
descendants held some fine farms and woodlands, part of the 
original manor. The venerable Neshaminy and Bensalem 
Church, founded 1710, is an interesting historical spot. During 
the past hundred years the township’s development has been 
marvelous. It is now a prosperous and perhaps the most thickly 
settled township in the county. It has no boroughs, but the 
population is increasing fast and building operations have pro- 
ceeded so rapidly that named townsteads encroach upon one 
another in a confusing way to a compiler of a history of place 
names, 


BETHON— 


Village in northwestern Hilltown ‘Township at the inter- 
section of Bethlehem Pike (Route 309) and Souderton and 
Dublin Pike (Route 270). The name was coined from the 
word Bethlehem by a real estate promoter who built most of 
the houses. The village is a short distance south of Pennville 
and mail is supplied by Telford rural delivery. 


BLOOMING GLEN— 


Village in the northeastern part of Hilltown Township. 
It was once called Perkasie, but for a short time only. This 
was the first use of that name as applied to a town. In the 
1870's it was popularly known as Moyers Store and this was 
its post office name at that time, with John S. Moyer as post- 
master. Hilltown Township had only two post offices seventy 
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years ago, Hilltown and Moyers Store, both being on the Line 
Lexington and Applebachsville stage mail route. Some time 
during the term of John S. Moyer as postmaster the name was 
changed to Blooming Glen. Mr. Moyer died early in 1883, 
and on March 13 of that year William D. Bishop was appointed 
postmaster. 


BRANDYWINE CREEK— 


Rises in Williams Township, Northampton County, and, 
flowing in a southerly direction across the northeastern part of 
Durham Township, empties into Durham Creek at Morgan- 
town. In early times there was a small lake on this stream about 
three-fourths of a mile from its mouth. Between the lake and Dur- 
ham Creek many Indian relics have been found. A short distance 
to the east of this part of the stream on a hilltop in the midst of an 
oak and chestnut forest was an open oval-shaped cleared space of 
about seven acres, which the earliest white settlers called Indian 
Field. It remained undisturbed in that condition until 1840, 
when the surrounding timber was cut down, buildings were 
erected on the field and the ground was cultivated. Carved 
stones, arrows, spear points, celts and amulets of a kind said to 
be rarely found in this part of the country were picked up from 
this old Indian Field. Strangely enough, there is a Morgantown 
road at the headwaters of Brandywine Creek, Chester County, 
Pa., but as to the origin of the name Brandywine, either in Bucks 
or Chester, no definite information is at hand. 


BREADYVILLE— 


Former village on the Bristol Road and on the line between 
Warminster and Northampton Townships, a short distance east 
of Ivyland; now incorporated with Ivyland Borough and no 
longer has an existence as a separate community. James Flack, 
later a contractor and builder in Doylestown, built most of the 
buildings in Breadyville between 1877 and 1880 for Margaret 
and Catherine Brady, elderly maiden ladies, from whom the 
village took its name. They lived on a large farm with capaci- 
ous dwelling house, barn and other farm buildings. The busi- 
ness places in the village were a temperance house, store and 
dwelling combined, and a coal yard built by Isaac Parry. ‘The 
Northeast Pennsylvania Railroad was opened from Abington to 
the county line in 1872 and from the county line to the Bristol 
Road at Breadyville in 1874, the North Pennsylvania Railroad 
being at that time interested in its construction. Breadyville 
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remained a railroad station under that name until 1891, when 
the station was consolidated with Ivyland. 


BRICK TAVERN— 


Village, comprising a store, mill, school house, hotel and 
a number of dwellings in the northeastern part of Milford 
Township, near the Richland Township line. It takes its name 
from its Brick Tavern, an ancient inn. In August, 1889, a 
post office was established with Joseph Shelly as the first post- 
master. It is now served by Quakertown rural delivery. 


BRIDGETON TOWNSHIP— 


A recent addition to the galaxy of townships, Bridgeton 
was formed by a division of Nockamixon Township. It is 
bounded northeast by Delaware River, southeast by Tinicum 
Township, southwest by Nockamixon and northwest by a 
small stream rising at the base of Cauffman Hill and emptying 
into the Delaware at Narrowsville, completing the Bridgeton- 
Nockamixon line. The township is small, but its river front, 
extending from Narrowsville on the northeast to the southern 
extremity of Upper Black Eddy on the southeast, is one of the 
most interesting parts of the Delaware Valley. The imaginary 
Swamp Line includes the whole of the township except the river 
lowlands, Its special scenic features are the famed Ringing 
Rocks, High Falls and Falls Creek Ravine, Wild Cat Hollow 
and Mine Spring. Bridgeton was so named in honor of the fine 
arch and truss wooden bridge over the river between Upper 
Black Eddy, Pa., and Milford, N. J., with a total length of 
681 feet, three spans, single driveways and footwalks on either 
side, opened for travel January 29, 1842. Of the eleven original 
covered bridges that connected Bucks County with New Jersey, 
this is the only one that remains intact. Bridgeton was erected 
into a township in 1890. The petition for the division of 
Nockamixon, signed by many citizens, was presented to the 
Court of Quarter Sessions at Doylestown in 1889. Commis- 
sioners appointed to act upon the petition presented their report 
at the December Term of the same year, recommending division. 
Daniel Gotwals, one of the commissioners, filed a minority 
report and exceptions to the majority report were presented at a 
session of Adjourned Court January 14, 1890. As the oppo- 
sition was not very serious, Judge Harman Yerkes dismissed the 
exceptions and signed the decree of division May 24, 1890, 
directing that the larger portion should be named Nockamixon 
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and the smaller Bridgeton. At a special election on Saturday, 
June 28, the new township elected its first complement of officials. 
“The election,” said a newspaper correspondent of that day, 
“caused great excitement, nearly as much as a national election.” 


BRIDGE VALLEY— 


Village in northwestern Warwick Township near Bucking- 
ham Township line on Old York Road (Route 155) and on 
Neshaminy Creek. It is well named from the fine eight-arch stone 
bridge carrying the York Road over the creek. The bridge was 
built in 1795 and is the oldest structure of its kind in the county. 
It was built by the county, became the property of the Harts- 
ville and Centerville Turnpike Company when the pike was 
opened for travel in the summer of 1857, and was turned over 
to the State upon the dissolution of the turnpike company Decem- 
ber 15, 1904. The village has one of the most charming lo- 
cations to be found in the Neshaminy valley. Standing at the 
head of Sugar Bottom, broad open meadows extend from the 
creek bank to the hill crossed by York Road. This hill extends 
from a half mile above Bridge Valley to Ewers Mill, a half mile 
below the village, and is quite picturesque throughout. The 
village stands on the eastern part of the great Rodman tract in 
ancient Warwick. As early as 1712 Dr. John Rodman, of 
Burlington, N. J., owned a part of this tract, and his sons, John 
and William, before the Revolution possessed 5000 acres along 
Neshaminy Creek, reaching from the present Ewers Mill to a 
point a half mile beyond Edison. The old stone tavern, a 
building erected in three sections, still stands along York Road 
to the south of Ryan’s Mill. It has been made an attractive 
place by a purchaser who in its restoration preserved most of its 
colonial quaintness. Originally it occupied a 93-acres tract 
which, in 1782, Joseph Rodman sold to Richard Courson, but 
a house had been built upon it prior to the Revolution. Courson 
sold the premises in 1787 to Elnathan Pettit, who opened a 
public house, and the place soon became known as Pettits 
Corner. Pettit afterwards became landlord of the Fountain 
House, Doylestown. Bridge Valley tavern changed hands many 
times. One of its prominent landlords was Samuel Fries. It 
lost its license prior to 1876. Thomas H. Ewer had a clock 
and watch shop in the village in 1860. During the 1860-1870 
decade Bridge Valley had a store, hotel, wheelwright and black- 
smith shop, grist and saw mills, and was a place of considerable 
business importance. The mill, lately known as Ryan’s mill, 
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was a conspicuous landmark for more than 150 years. It was 
built soon after 1773 by Andrew and Charles McMicken, who 
had bought the land from the Rodmans. The McMickens built 
both the stone house and the mill and they operated it for a 
number of years. It passed through several hands until 1874, 
when Elwood Bonsall sold it to Isaac and Eliza Ryan. The 
Ryans made the mill famous. Isaac Ryan widened the scope 
of his saw mill operations to take in the manufacture of oak 
bridge plank. He became a large purchaser of timber land and 
his six-horse log teams were on the roads at all seasons. He be- 
came active in politics and was elected County Commissioner 
for a three-year term, 1881-1884. His son, Isaac Ryan, Jr., 
managed the saw mill from 1890 until his death, when it was 
abandoned. The building fell into ruin. The dam across the 
Neshaminy was neglected until about fifteen years ago, when it 
was swept away by a freshet. The stone in the old mill walls, 
taken down in 1940, were used in an unfinished sportsmen’s 
conservation project to restore the old dam breast. Bridge Valley 
became a post office August 26, 1865, with William Hutchin- 
son.as postmaster. The office was removed to Jamison October 
6, 1868, but was restored June 24, 1869, William Harvey 
becoming postmaster. The office has since been discontinued. 


BRIDGEWATER— 


A populous settlement on Neshaminy Creek in Bensalem 
Township, slightly more than a mile above the mouth of the 
creek at Delaware River. A bridge carries the turnpike (Route 
150) over the creek. The place may have been named for 
Bridgewater on Parret River, Somersetshire, England, which 
also has a handsome bridge. Shamony Ferry was its first name, 
but there is no means of knowing how long it was so called. In 
eatly days the old King’s Great Road passed over the creek by the 
way of a ford. As this was not passable at high tide, the Pro- 
vincial Council, upon petition of inhabitants near by, in 1697 
ordered that a ferry should be established there, and John Bald- 
win was appointed to keep it, he ‘‘giving good security to the 
proprietarie for the performance of the duty therein.’’ This 
John Baldwin was a son-in-law of Samuel Allen, who came 
from Bristol, England, in 1702 and settled on a large tract of 
land in Bensalem Township near Bridgewater. In 1696, the 
year before he received his ferry privilege, Baldwin acquired title 
to 300 acres “‘on the east bank of the Neshaminy,’’ which doubt- 
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less included the ferry tract. ‘The old ford, ferry and bridge 
were located higher up the stream than the site of the present 
bridge. On the Thomas G. Kennedy Map of Bucks County, 
1817, made for the Surveyor General, Bridgewater is called 
Harlington. It is also so named on John Melish’s map 
of Pennsylvania, 1826. A writer in Hazard’s  Register,? 
who madea trip through Bensalem in 1830, speaks of 
the place as Bridgeport and says: ‘“‘Approaching the Neshaminy, 
we find ourselves in the thrifty village of Bridgeport. This place 
was formerly called Shamony Ferry, but there has since been a 
substantial bridge thrown over the creek and many buildings 
erected in the vicinity.’” When the post office was established in 
September, 1833, the name was changed from Bridgeport to 
Bridgewater. Modern Bridgewater covers a considerable area 
bounded by Bridgewater Road, the Moore tracts, Neshaminy 
Creek, Route 150 and Newportville Road. 


BRISTOL BOROUGH— 


Bucks County’s largest town, located on the River Dela- 
ware, twenty miles northeast of Philadelphia and twenty-five 
miles southeast of Doylestown. It was erected into a borough 
November 14, 1720. It is the oldest borough, not only in 
Bucks County, but in the State, Chester alone excepted.? Bris- 
tol’s borough charter, granted and signed by Sir William Keith, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, provides that it “‘shall be called The 
Borough of Bristol for ever.’’ The decisive tone of this wording 
may imply that controversy prevailed over the naming, but no 
information on that point has survived. The charter is equally 
emphatic that the town was “‘formerly called Buckingham.” 
It may be assumed therefore that before 1720 the town had 
no other names than Buckingham and, possibly, Bristol. His- 


1Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, Vol. VII, No. 2, January 8, 1831, 
pee O: 


"In making this statement, the question whether Philadelphia ever 
had borough government is excluded. By inference it may have been a 
borough for a brief period, but the evidence is meager, leaving the matter in 
doubt. Minutes of the Provincial Council for the 26th of 5th mo., 1684, 
show that Thomas Lloyd, Thomas Holme and William Hague were ap- 
pointed ‘“‘to draw up a Charter for Philadelphia to be made a Burrough, 
Consisting of a Majr and six Aldermen, & to call to their Assistance any of 
ye Council.’””’ Whether anything was actually done along that line does not 
appear by any record, except that William Penn says in the preamble of the 
first city charter (1701) that he had ‘‘by virtue of the King’s letters patent. 
under the great seal of England, erected the said town into a borough, and 
by these do erect the said town and borough of Philadelphia into a city.”’ 
However, it does not appear that a charter for a borough was ever issued. 
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torian William J. Buck, quoting from the Records of Upland 
Court, called attention to a minute of that Court which shows 
that Peter Jegou, in a claim relating to the. original title of 
Chygoes (Burlington) Island, says that in 1668 he had erected 
a “‘house of entertainment’ at Leasy Point and that two years 
later the settlement had been entirely wiped out by an Indian 
raid. Buck implies that Leasy Point was located “‘in this county 
at this place,’ Bristol. This is incorrect, as a careful reading 
of the minute of the Court and investigations by other writers 
show that Leasy Point was on the opposite side of the river in 
New Jersey. General Davis says “‘the town was called ‘New 
Bristol’ down to 1714.’’ His authority for this statement prob- 
ably was an Act of the New Jersey Assembly, passed March 17, 
1713, relating to a ferry ‘‘to the town of New Bristol.’’ Else- 
where it is shown that New Bristol was the name of the town- 
ship and not the town. The original site of Bristol was a tract 
of 240 acres of land granted by Sir Edmond Andros, Governor 
of New York, to Samuel Clift in 1681. Sixteen years later 
(1697) the Provincial Council, in accord with a petition, sur- 
vey and draft submitted by the inhabitants, ordered a town to be 
laid out, work along that line having already begun. A necessity 
for markets and fairs as a stimulus to trade was soon recognized 
by the people and in 1715 Anthony Burton, John Hall, Wil- 
liam Wharton, Joseph Bond, “‘and many other inhabitants of 
the town of Bristol,’’ presented their petition for incorporation 
to the Provincial Council, but it was not granted until five years 
later. Markets were thereafter held every Thursday, but fairs 
were provided for only semi-annually, lasting two days. Buying 
and selling general merchandise and live stock brought crowds 
from the surrounding country on fair days, which were made 
the occasion for much merriment and hilarity, with horse racing» 
and gambling as attendant features. Eventually town authori- 
ties became alarmed over disorders and crime attending these 
events, but, as the charter sanctioned fairs, they could not be 
suppressed without action by the Legislature. This was finally 
secured in 1796.1 


1The establishment of Bucks County’s first borough provides an op- 
portunity to say something about the borough form of government. New 
Jersey, Connecticut and Pennsylvania are the only States that have this 
borough system. Bristol, it is interesting to note, was selected by William 
P, Holcomb as a “‘fair type’’ of seventeenth and eighteenth century boroughs 
to illustrate his treatise on Pennsylvania Boroughs (1886). In search 
for the origin of our borough idea, it is necessary to go back to the charter 
from Charles II granting the domain of Pennsylvania to William Penn, 
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Bristol Borough has been referred to many times as the 
county’s only seaport. It was, indeed, a center of much ship- 
building activity quite early, and again during the World War. 
In 1740 William Davis built a shipyard in the rear of Mill 
street, near Wood. ‘The main structure was a low two and a 
half story building, with a long peaked roof, and built of hard 
black oak wood. It was lined with brick, double the size of the 
present-day brick. Its stack towered thirty feet above ground. 
Here Davis carried on shipbuilding for years, and he was the 
only shipbuilder on the Delaware above Philadelphia at that 
time. He was a noted mechanic and built fine schooners, sloops 
and smaller vessels, all celebrated for their swiftness. One in 
particular, Morning Glory, was rated as the fastest sailing craft 
on the river. The dates of launches at Davis’ yard were pub- 
lished far and wide and for miles around country people went 
by coach loads to see the interesting sight. In 1800 the shipyard 
passed into the hands of John Reed, who carried on the business 
for many years more. The old main building, which had been 
a landmark for 150 years, was finally bought by Frank Werk, 
who in the summer of 1891 demolished it to make room for 
modern buildings. The first steamboat touched Bristol wharf 
July 27, 1790. It was a John Fitch boat, but not his first. 
Three years before he had given his steamboat Perseverance, 
sixty tons, a trial trip from Philadelphia to Burlington, N. J. 
It covered the distance at the rate of six miles an hour. He was 
not satisfied with this boat, spent the next three years building 
and perfecting a larger and better one, and then, everything ready, 
he inserted the following advertisement in a Philadelphia news- 


paper: 


which authorizes the Proprietary to ‘‘divide the country into Townes, Hun- 
dreds and Counties, and to erect and incorporate Townes into Boroughs, and 
Borroughs into Cities, and to make and constitute ffaires and markets therin, 
with all other convenient priviledges and munities.’’ Quite soon after his 
arrival in this country Penn proceeded to put into effect this charter pro- 
vision, ‘Towns and boroughs were established in slightly modified form on 
the lines of those in old England and our borough government of today 
is essentially unchanged. In the case of Bristol, as already stated, the in- 
habitants laid out their town in 1697 and “projected the same into ways 
and streets, having regard to divers men’s Land by sd streetts.’’ Then fol- 
lowed the application for a charter, which was granted. The charter defined 
the town’s boundaries, located streets and provided regulations for them. 
Provision was also made for the election of two burgesses, a high constable 
and other officers necessary to keep the peace. Treasurer, poundkeeper, regu- 
lators of streets and overseer of the poor, the last named then an important 
officer, were appointive. No legislative or administrative body was provided. 
This was added later in the form of a Common Council, possibly suggested 
by a similar body in the Philadelphia city government. 
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THE 
STEAMBOAT 
Sets out tomorrow morning at ten 
o'clock from Arch Street Ferry, in 
order to take passengers for Burling- 
ton, Bristol, Bordentown and Trenton, 
and return next day. 


Philadelphia, July 26, 1790, 


The trip was a success and at every landing crowds had gathered 
to see the novel craft. [he boat had proceeded gently up the 
river at the rate of seven and a half miles an hour. Passengers 
were delighted with its speed and smooth motion. The return 
trip next day was equally propitious and the boat continued to 
make regular trips during the rest of the season. In 1878, and 
for some years before and after that date, two large passenger 
steamboats, the Columbia and the Twilight, made daily excur- 
sion trips from Philadelphia to Bristol, fare 40 cents round trip, 
25 cents one way. The Twilight left Chestnut Street wharf at 
7 a.m. and 3 p. m.; returning, left Bristol at 9:30 a. m. and 5 
p.m. The Columbia made trips only in the afternoon, leaving 
Chestnut Street wharf at 2 o’clock, and, returning, left Bristol 
in time to reach the city at 6 o’clock. The mammoth passenger 
steamship Republic also stecyped at Bristol. The following 
description of Bristol in 1832 from Gordon’s Gazetteer of Penn- 
sylvania may be of interest to residents of the borough today: 
“At present Bristol contains 200 dwelling houses, a church, a 
Quaker and a Methodist meeting, a Masonic lodge and a bank, 
four taverns and six or seven stores. Some of the dwellings are 
very neat and commodious, and the bank, erected as a country 
residence by Mr. Craig, of Philadelphia, is a tasteful imitation 
of Grecian architecture. The Delaware canal commences here 
and communicates with the Lehigh canal at Easton. A spacious 
basin has been made at Bristol for the reception of boats and pro- 
duce, and the coal and other trade which will pass this town by 
means of the canal will probably contribute much to its pros- 
perity. The Bristol and Trenton turnpike road passes through 
it, on which a daily mail travels, and three steamboats on the 
way to and from Trenton every day. A small creek branches 
north of the borough and insulates it. The projected railroad 
will run through the town. The Farmers Bank of Bucks Coun- 
ty, the only one within the county, was established under the 
general Act of Assembly of March 21st, 1814, and was original- 
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ly located at Hulmeville, but has since been removed to Bristol, 
where it continues. In 1830 its capital was $60,000; notes in 
circulation, $76,228; deposits and unclaimed dividends, $30,- 
454.44; bills discounted, $101,686.99.” Bristol’s modern 
industrial development began with the organization of the 
Bristol Improvement Company, chartered December 18, 1876. 
‘This company was designed to encourage the growth of manu- 
facturing industries by the erection of ‘suitable buildings and 
renting them to acceptable and responsible parties at ten per cent 
of their cost. Joshua Peirce, a successful business man, who 
subsequently went to Tacoma, Washington, is credited with 
having conceived the plan. From 1876 to 1898 this company 
erected the Bristol Worsted Mill, Keystone Fringe Mill, Star 
Woolen Mill, Wilson & Fenimore Wall Paper Mill and Bristol 
Carpet Mill. Subsequently these buildings all passed into the 
hands of private corporations. Today Bristol is the largest in- 
dustrial community in the county. 


BRISTOL TOWNSHIP— 


Located in the extreme southeastern part of the county, 
bounded northwest by Middletown and Falls, northeast by 
Falls, southeast by Delaware River, southwest by Neshaminy 
Creek, which separates it from Bensalem. A sprinkling of 
Swedes and Dutch, mostly land lessees whose tenure was short, 
preceded the Quakers as early settlers. The Quakers were as- 
cendant for a period longer than a century, when a shifting in 
population reduced their proportionate numbers. Some of the 
English settlers were there before William Penn came. Several 
very early landowners, as Thomas Holme, the surveyor, never 
lived there, and their tracts in the course of a decade or two were 
parcelled and sold to actual settlers. Between Buckingham, 
Bucks, New Bristol and Bristol, the township was well supplied 
With names in its primitive days. Both township and town of 
Bristol were first generally called Buckingham, although the 
town must have been known as Bristol some years before it was 
adopted as the corporate name in 1720. General Davis? says the 
township is mentioned as ‘“‘New Buckingham’ in Friends’ 
Meeting minutes as late as 1705. This is an error. The record 
referred to by General Davis is found in the minutes of Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting, as follows: ‘‘Falls Monthly Meeting pro- 
posed the building a meeting house at New Buckingham, which 
the meeting approved.” ‘his action related to a request, not 


2Davis, Vol. I, p. 91. 
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from Bristol Township, but from Friends in Buckingham 
Township, as further records prove. As to Bucks as an early 
name for the township, a minute of the proceedings of Pro- 
vincial Council, held at the house of Phineas Pemberton in 
Falls ‘Township, June 10, 1697, shows that in the Council’s 
decision to grant a petition of inhabitants to give Bristol village 
the status of a town, the township as a whole is called “‘the 
Township of Bucks,’’ which is not strange, the words Bucking- 
ham and Bucks being synonymous. The Bucks County Court 
Jury of 1692, appointed to legalize township boundaries, etc., 
defined the limits of this township thus: ‘Below Pennsbury 
its called Buckingham and to follow the River from Pennsbury 
to Nashamineh, then up Neshamineh to the upper side of Robert 
Hall’s plantation, and to take in the land of Jonathan Town, 
Edward Lovet, Abraham Cox........ to Pennsbury, and by the 
same to the place of beginning.’’ This seemingly judicial 
sanction of the name Buckingham apparently was not lasting. 
_ There is evidence to show that the generally accepted name was 
New Bristol, though in a few instances this name was improper- 
ly applied to the town of Bristol. In a deed dated April 10, 
1696, transferring 300 acres of land from William Biles to 
‘Thomas Adkinson, the tract is located in ‘‘the Township of 
New Bristol.’’ This tract is known to have been in the town- 
ship, not in the town. Indeed, it was more than a year after 
Adkinson (Atkinson) bought his property that Bristol inhabi- 
tants were authorized to lay out a town. The name, New 
Bristol, could therefore not have applied to a place that had no 
existence. Again, the Board of Property of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, created by William Penn November 21, 1686, 
recognized New Bristol as the township’s name, and it is so 
recorded on the pages of the Board’s Minute Book G”’ (1701- 
1709). New Bristol may have been adopted as the name for 
the Bucks County township to officially distinguish it from 
Bristol ‘Township in Philadelphia County. Very soon, by 
common consent apparently, the word New was dropped, and 
the name became Bristol Township. In this township a mile 
above Bristol Borough was located the celebrated Bloomsdale 
Ferry and Ferry House, the house being popularly known among 
travelers in coaching days as the Old Stone Tavern. It is 
said to have been a charming old Colonial building. The ferry 
figured importantly in the manoeuvres of General Washington’s 
army in the campaign late in 1776. Here, too, Vice President 
Aaron Burr crossed the Delaware in his flight southward two 
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days after he had slain Alexander Hamilton in a duel at Wee- 
hawen July 11, 1804. The date when the ferry was established 
is uncertain, It first appears on record in the deed of transfer of 
the land to Christian Minnick in 1770.1. For some years there- 
after it was known as Minnicks Ferry. Lewis Leopold Not- 
nagle, who purchased it in 1795, changed its name to Blooms- 
dale. It was discontinued in 1840, by which time other craft 
than ferry boats had almost wholly absorbed river traffic. 


BROAD AXE— 


The following advertisement in the Pennsylvania Corres- 
pondent of March 24, 1810, started an inquiry which brought 
to light a forgotten tavern and perhaps a bygone hamlet: 


“JAMES DUNLAP is carrying on the hat 
business, in Buckingham, about two miles from 
Doylestown, at the intersection of the Road leading 
to Van Horns Tavern, and the Road leading to 
Painters Ferry, where he has on hand a general assort- 
ment of Fashionable Hats.”’ 


The connection between the name Dunlap and men’s hats is ob- 
vious, even today, but it remained for John H. Ruckman, Buck- 
ingham Township, whose attention was called to the advertise- 
ment, to discover that James Dunlap, besides being a hatter, was 
at the same time landlord of the long forgotten old Broad Axe 
Inn, which at one time thrived on the identical site in Bucking- 
ham ‘Township named in the advertisement. Van Horns Tavern 
was (later) the General Green Inn in Buckingham. The road 
to Buckingham turned off to the right in front of Dunlap’s 
buildings and extended on past Churchs School House, over the 
hill back of Spring Valley, called Burnt House Hill, and con- 
nected with Buckingham Pike east of the Morrison place. The 
road to Painters Ferry, at the mouth of Cuttalossa Creek, is now 
known as Mechanicsville Road. The last landlord of the Broad 
Axe of whom there is record was Seneca Fell, whose license was 
renewed in 1829. ‘The old tavern building is still standing, 
but a change in the course of the road has removed the inter- 
section of the two roads to some distance from that point. Tra- 
dition says there was once a cluster of houses around the Broad 
Axe, but, if that is correct, they have long since disappeared. 


‘Letter of Captain Burnet Landreth to Adjutant General William S. 
Stryker, of Trenton, N. J., published in The Daily Democrat, Doylestown, 
Pa., January 29, 1895. 
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BROAD AXE CREEK— 


Rises in Northampton Township and enters the north- 
eastern part of Southampton Township at the village of Cornell 
and flows in a southerly direction parallel with the Northamp- 
ton-Southampton township line, then turns eastward into 
Northampton again, passing through Holland and emptying 
into Neshaminy Creek. The Broad Axe has several tributaries. 
The creek is named after one of the most important building 
tools used by the pioneer settler, but, unless chosen at random, 
its application to this particular stream is not apparent. The 
portion of the stream below the junction of Broad Axe and Iron 
Works Creeks is marked Mill Creek on some maps. 


BUCKINGHAM— 


Small town in central Buckingham Township, at the in- 
tersection of Old York Road (Route 155), Durham Road 
(Route 152) and Doylestown Road (Route 202). Its 
location at the junction of three great highways has always con- 
ferred distinction upon the place. It came into much prominence 
during the Revolution, when it was known as Bogarts Tavern. 
This tavern was established June 11, 1752, when Henry Jami- 
son, who had just purchased the Samuel Blaker house and plan- 
tation at the cross roads, was granted a tavern license by the 
County Court. After the death of Jamison, June 29, 1767, his 
widow, Mary Jamison, became the popular hostess. In 1772 
she married John Bogart, a son of Guysbert Bogart, who had 
come from the Dutch colony on the Raritan River in 1740 to 
Solebury, where he purchased a large tract of land along the 
Buckingham line. The license was issued to John Bogart from 
1773 to 1777 and it then became known as Bogarts Tavern. 
The Bucks County Committee of Safety, which was organized 
at Newtown July 9, 1774, held its first meeting after organi- 
zation at this tavern July 21, 1775, and afterwards met there 
and at Newtown, as convenience or necessity required. General 
Nathaniel Greene, who commanded the left wing of General 
Washington’s army at the Battle of Trenton, made Bogarts 
‘Tavern his headquarters for some time in the winter of 1776, 
and General Washington was in occasional consultation with 
him there. It was from this tavern that General Greene on 
December 10, 1776, wrote the order to General Ewing at Sher- 
rerds Ferry (in Tinicum Township) to send ‘‘sixteen Durham 
boats and flats down to McConkeys Ferry.’” The original of 
this order came into the possession of the late Colonel Henry D. 
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Paxson, at whose suggestion the old Bogart Tavern now bears 
the name General Greene Inn. In the early part of last century, 
at the time the county seat was moved from Newtown to Doyles- 
town, Buckingham was known as Vanhorns Tavern and is so 
named in the report of the State Commissioners appointed to 
select the site for the new county capital, bearing date of May 
12, 1810. It bore that name until the tavern came into the 
possession of its most noted and popular host, Colonel Elisha 
Wilkinson, and during his incumbency the village was generally 
known as Wilkinsons Tavern. He was a son of Colonel John 
Wilkinson, a man of much prominence in Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary affairs. Ogden D. Wilkinson, in his genealogy of 
The Wilkinsons, has a pleasing biographical note on Colonel 
Elisha Wilkinson. “Of the children of Colonel John Wilkin- 
son,’ he says, “Elisha was the most prominent. He was a man 
of very fine appearance. During the War of 1812 he was 
quartermaster of the Second Division, First Brigade, Bucks 
County Militia, of which Captain Samuel Smith, his brother- 
in-law, was Brigadier General. Colonel Wilkinson was after- 
wards promoted to Assistant Quartermaster General, Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Militia. He was stationed for a time at Marcus 
Hook. He was Sheriff of the county and was widely known. 
He was a great sportsman and is said to have done more to im- 
prove horse flesh in Bucks County than any man who ever lived 
there. ‘The life at the homestead at Wrightstown was quiet for 
a man of his inclinations. Being fond of society, hunting, 
keeping and driving fine stock, it is quite natural that he should 
seek a place of more prominence. He was married when he was 
nineteen years of age, and asked the Court to appoint Elias 
Dungan his guardian. For a time he lived in Newtown and 
then in Doylestown Township, but finally purchased the old 
tavern property at the intersection of the Durham Road, April 
1, 1814, and seventeen acres adjoining, and taking up his resi- 
dence there, he entertained many distinguished people. Fox 
hunts, gunning, and an occasional horse race, seem to have been 
favorite sports. Many very interesting stories are now told of 
Colonel Wilkinson’s associates, the Colonel’s genial manners, 
true hospitality and popularity. His cousin, Judge Ross, Judge 
Cadwallader, and many other prominent men of the time were 
his associates, and it is said, spent every Sunday with him... He 
moved to Philadelphia and died very suddenly at his residence 
on Chestnut Street, March 15, 1846, in his seventy-second year, 
and was buried with his family in Wrightstown burial grounds.” 
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While thus assigning names of taverns or inns to this town, it 
must be borne in mind that place names in past days had a 
peculiar habit of alternation, and also that places named for their 
inns at the same time in numerous instances boré a different name. 
Therefore it is with but little surprise that, upon looking over 
an old time-stained map of “The Province of New Jersey, 
Divided into East and West, commonly called The Jerseys,’’ 
drawn in 1769 from surveys made to settle the dividing line 
between the provinces of New York and New Jersey and en- 
graved and published by William Faden, Charing Cross, Lon- 
don, December 1, 1777, we find this little town marked with 
the same name it bears today, Buckingham. Seneca W. Ely, 
native of Bucks County, who became editor of the Cincinnati 
Commercial and whose personal recollections of Buckingham 
went back to 1818, once related that, as a boy, he often heard of 
the village ironically called ‘‘Snaptown,”’ from the fact that one 
of its well-known characters was ‘‘a surly and snappish individ- 
ual.” With the departure of Colonel Wilkinson as the tavern 
landlord, the village was known as Centreville, from its central 
location in the township, a name it bore until May 12, 1872, 
when a post office was established there under the name of Buck- 
ingham, Jacob S. Michener becoming the first postmaster. Al- 
though there was no office at Buckingham before 1872, there 
was a Buckingham post office in Buckingham. Township many 
years before that date. So far as can be ascertained it was housed 
in the stone building on the northeast corner of the cross roads 
at Holicong, formerly Greenville. It was this office to which 
for a long period mail was addressed to people residing within 
a wide scope of country in Buckingham and Solebury Town- 
ships, including the present village of Buckingham. John H. 
Ruckman has in his possession a letter addressed to Jonathan W. 
Ingham “‘near Buckingham Post-Office, Pa. pr Mail (cost 10c) 
from Lancaster.” The letter is dated March 8, 1809, and Ing- 
ham lived at Aquetong Spring, Solebury Township. Letters 
received from 1826 to 1843 by various members of the Ruck- 
man family, whose homestead was at Ruckmanville, Solebury 
Township, are all directed ‘‘Buckingham P. O.” A list of un- 
claimed letters at Buckingham post office is published in Doyles- 
town newspapers dated January 21, 1828, and signed ‘‘N. Ash- 
by, P. M.”’ Four of the unclaimed letters were for Colonel 
Elisha Wilkinson. Buckingham is a pleasant residential town, 
picturesquely situated, with an Episcopal Church, some quaint 
old houses and a few business places, but no large industrial 
plants, 
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BUCKINGHAM CAVE— 


Few residents of Buckingham Township of today know 
that more than eighty years ago a cavern was discovered in a 
quarried hillside at the southeastern end of the present town of 
Buckingham. It was located on property now owned by Theo- 
dore Kline, attorney-at-law, about two hundred feet west of the 
Old York Road (Route 155). Nothing remains now of this 
cave except a small hole in the ground and an opening through 
which a child could crawl without difficulty. The cave was 
first brought to public attention by a letter to the Bucks County 
Intelligencer, January 4, 1859, by Joseph Fell, who was the 
first Superintendent of Public Instruction for Bucks County 
(1854-1857). As Mr. Fell’s letter contains the only correct 
description extant of this cave, the letter is copied herewith ver- 
batim: 


Friends Prizer % Darclington:—Your note in 
the last Intelligencer, relative to the recent discovery 
of a cave in Buckingham not being exactly correct, I 
take the liberty of forwarding to you a brief account 
of it from actual exploration and measurement, which 
you are at liberty to use as you see proper. 

On Christmas night one of my sons informed 
me that he, in company with three or four other boys, 
had been examining, with the aid of candles, a cave 
in Centreville, near the barn of Dr. Charles Mathews, 
and that they found the name “M. Doan, 1775,” 
carved on the limestone rock. I inquired of him when 
the cave was first discovered. He said the teacher of 
their school had found it about eighteen months 
before, and that some of the boys in the village had 
enlarged its mouth and been down in it during the 
last summer, but that no name was ever discovered 
there before that (Christmas) day. 

My curiosity being considerably excited, I visited 
the place a day or two afterwards, in company with 
some of the neighbors, and made a descent into this 
subterranean vault, prepared with suitable instru- 
ments for ascertaining its dimensions. The mouth of 
it is of an irregular shape, from two to three feet 
across. We descended by means of a ladder about 
eighteen feet to a floor that was neither smooth nor 
level. Here was an opening above us large and high 
enough for a dozen men to stand erect. In two direc- 
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tions from this place, northwest and southeast, were 
fissures or clefts, thirty feet in length from their ex- 
treme points, arched with pseudo limestone, at an 
angle of about 35 degs., very much resembling in 
shape the roof of a house. This false limestone could 
easily be cut with a knife. The northwest passage 
was about five feet high at the entrance, but gradually 
diminished in altitude as the rocks composing its sides 
approached each other until it terminated in a point. 
On one side of the rocks forming this roof were the 
name and date above mentioned. 


To the right of this, partially separated by the 
same kind of rocks as before alluded to, was a smaller 
recess, very similar in shape to the former, excepting 
the northwestern extremity of it ran down several feet 
lower than the foot of the ladder. 

On the other side, southeast of the main opening, 
the apartments present an uncouth appearance, some 
of the chambers running up towards the top of the 
cave, and others down, deep into the earth. Most of 
them are so narrow that a man would find it difficult 
to pass between the rocks. One, in the eastern corner, 
much larger than the others on that side, sloped down 
several feet, and seemed to communicate with others 
still lower. By dropping stones down some of the 
Openings, it was evident the structure beneath was 
cavernous. 

On the main southeast aperture, nine feet from 
the bottom, in, as far as a man could reach, I found, 
with the aid of my candle, the following inscription, 
in the position here represented, deeply cut in the rock, 
but nearly filled with its abraded substance: 


1775. M. 
DOAN. 


The figures are of antiquated formation, and are 
disposed as much like the above as I could well repre- 
sent them. 


At the time this den was occupied by the Doans, 
of which there can be but little doubt, the opening 
to it must have been fifteen feet above where it now 
is. Ihe country was then a forest, and of course no 
quarry at that time had been opened there. The case 
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is now different; limestone and grit or common sand- 
stone are found here in abundance, and for several 
years past have been dug out and hauled away in large 
quantities. A road at least fifteen feet in depth was 
opened a few years since by the side of this cave, and 
it is from the side of this road we commence our des- 
cent into it. 


This novel discovery will doubtless urge many 
visitors to the spot where one of the most bold and 
daring men that ever lived had doubtless secreted him- 
self after his marauding expeditions, or when hotly 
pursued by his vigilant foes, who were stimulated by 
the offer of large rewards to apprehend him. 


Gen. Howe, who was well acquainted with the 
prowess of the Doans, remarked that they ‘were the 
most devil-daring fellows that ever lived.’’ There 
were seven of them, all athletic men, full six feet high, 
possessed of courage and activity seldom equalled— 
never excelled. So far as deeds of daring are con- 
cerned, they rank with Allen A. Lop, Rhoderic Dhu, 
Robin Hood, Little John, or the MacLeods or Mac- 
Donalds of historical notoriety. Moses Doan, as many 
of your readers know, was shot in 1783, the 28th of 
August, in an old dilapidated building, near the mouth 
of the Tohickon creek in this county. 


Buckingham, 1st mo. Ist, 1859. Joseph Fell. 


BUCKINGHAM MOUNTAIN— 


One of the most beautiful and romantic hills in the coun- 
ty. A-bold and conspicuous feature of the landscape of central 
southern Buckingham Township, the mountain is one of a 
broken range of hills extending almost due west from the river 
Delaware just below New Hope and terminating at Durham 
Road (Route 152) a mile below the town of Buckingham. Its 
extent is two and a half miles in length by a mile in width at 
the broadest part of its base. Its elevation is abrupt, 545 feet 
above tidewater and about 250 feet higher than the surrounding 
valleys. “The views of rural scenery from vantage points on its 
crest are magnificent. Poets and writers of stories have been 
intrigued by its legends and historical associations. The Doan 
Outlaws are reputed to have occasionally made it a retreat fol- 
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lowing a daring raid upon some staunch Whig supporter of the 
Revolutionary cause. In later years many fugitive slaves who 
traveled northward by the Underground Railroad found a haven 
of refuge there. From 1850 to about 1880 the mountain 
negro population was strong enough to build and maintain a 
small stone church building, which is still standing, with its 
adjoining graveyard, wherein sleep such noted characters as 
Governor Wells, Town Crier of Doylestown, and over which 
“Big Ben,” the giant slave, exercised a quasi-supervision before 
his tragic capture. Many tales are current among the older 
Buckingham families about these negro people and the crowds 
of whites who attended their camp meetings on the top of the 
mountain, and about the visiting ‘‘arbutus parties’ from far 
and near that once thronged its northern slopes to gather ‘“The 
trailing spring flower tinted like a shell.” Although they fre- 
quented the mountain only on hunting expeditions, the Indians 
had a name for it, and this name has long been the subject of 
doubt, discussion and dispute. It is certain they had but one 
name, but various writers and cartographers have suggested 
many, including Lehasseka, Lahaskeekee, Laskeek, Lehoskuk, 
Lackawissa and Pepacating. They cannot all be right. In the 
first place, no form of the Indian word now anglicized as ‘‘La- 
haska”’ can properly be applied to Buckingham Mountain, 
because it belongs to another hill.1_ As to Lackawissa, the name 
given to the mountain on Kennedy’s Map of Bucks County 
(1817) and copied by Melish on his Map of Pennsylvania 
(1826), this is an error in spelling and should be Lackamissa, 
derived from the Lenni Lenape Legau, lekou, sand, gravel— 
Miska, soil, meaning ‘‘sandy soil.” But this name also belongs 
to another hill. This leaves only the name Pepacating, which 
is apparently a corruption of the mountain’s real Indian name. 
In his historical researches the late Colonel Henry D. Paxson 
found on an old draft of a tract of land in the vicinity of the 
mountain dated 1726, these significant words, ‘““The Great 
Mountain called by the Indians Pepacating.’’ Colonel Paxson 
secured a photostat of this old draft and considered it one of the 
prizes of his valuable collection of manuscripts. We thus have 
the corruption of the Indian name, but it is not easy to trace 
““Pepacating” to the real Indian name. A plausible supposition 
is that the Lenni Lenape word was Pepach-gank-ing (pepach- 
gank, calamus root; ing, at), meaning ‘‘at the place of the 


1See Lahaska Hill. 
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calamus root.”’ Dr. Amandus Johnson? says, ‘““The Indian 
form of Pepacating is doubtful. Pepach-gang-ing is quite prob- 

able and this could be easily corrupted into Pepacating, but > 
Papcahesing, ‘at the place of the woodpecker,’ is also a possible 
stem.’’ And thus, although its meaning is doubtful, there is 
little doubt about Pepacating being the corrupted Indian 
name. ‘Ihe mountain’s leading physical attraction is Wolf 
Rocks. These rocks fill a narrow, shallow gorge, extending 
from summit to base on a steep part of the northwest slope. 
Some are huge boulders, others are small, but all have their sur- 
face smoothed by the action of the elements. In places they are 
closely grouped. Some have grotesque shapes, a fancied re- 
semblance to armchairs, sofas, etc., and to these special names 
have been given. The rock formations are most impressive near 
the top of the mountain. There the boulders are largest and 
their positions the most fantastic. A short distance below the 
summit some of the larger rocks are so adjusted as to form a cave, . 
which a few years ago could be explored by any venturesome 
person, but now the entrance is in all likelihood entirely 
closed. Entrance was gained through an opening less than 
three feet square. Within were two chambers. One was about 
eight by ten feet, seven feet high, the other much smaller. In 
this little rock cavern, which was almost waterproof, Albert 
Large, the Hermit of Wolf Rocks, led the life of a recluse, undis- 
covered for twenty years. It is difficult to understand at this 
day how it would be possible for a youth, concealing himself 
in a hole in the side of a mountain within sight of his home, to 
make his name historic and win for himself world-wide notori- 
ety as the most celebrated hermit of modern times, yet such was 
really the fact. Large was a native of Buckingham. Strange 
enough, his ancestors owned (and he was an heir to) the part 
of the mountain where he sought oblivion. His great-grand- 
father, Joseph Large, bought a tract of 100 acres of land, partly 
on the mountain, in 1709, adding 50 adjoining acres to it in 
1759. Joseph devised the land to his son John, who died 
February 2, 1794, leaving a widow and seven children, one of 
them, Samuel, the father of the hermit. In the partition pro- 
ceedings of John’s estate in 1799, Samuel received a tract of 122 
acres. This tract included Wolf Rocks. Samuel was a fox 
hunter and owned a pack of foxhounds and a stable of fine 
horses. He had two sons, Joseph and Albert. Joseph became 


*Dr. Amandus Johnson in Geographia Americae, p. 371. 
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an Episcopal clergyman and had charge of a parish in the far 
West. Albert was born about 1805. Little is known of his 
childhood. Just as he was developing into manhood, the 
death of his mother, to whom he was devoted, cast a shadow 
over his life. A year or two later he was further depressed by the 
unfortunate outcome of a love affair. It was probably these 
two afflictions that turned him into a recluse, Knowing Wolf 
Rocks cave well from early youth, it was there he retired to live 
and be forgotten. His disappearance caused a mild sensation 
locally, but in the course of a few months he ceased to be missed, 
and the incident was forgotten. In those days Wolf Rocks was 
a secluded and lonely place, undisturbed for weeks at a time by 
human footsteps, and thus it was easy for Large to conceal him- 
self. While he had a lookout over a wide extent of country to 
the west, he himself was invisible. He no doubt subsisted 
mainly on what he could forage in the neighborhood. At rare 
intervals he ventured out after dark with his demijohn to some 
nearby tavern. His unkempt dress, shaggy hair and long whiskers 
would attract attention, but no one ever suspected who he was. 
Upon his return from one of these night trips, he nearly lost — 
his life when he cuddled up alongside a burning limekiln to 
sleep and was overcome by fumes from the kiln. He was found 
there by William H. Johnson, who succeeded in arousing him. 
Large staggered to his feet and vanished in the darkness without 
being recognized. This was probably the last time he left the 
cave until he was discovered on Friday morning, April 7, 1858, 
by William Kennard, a colored man, who in passing noticed 
smoke issuing from the crevices between the rocks. Kennard’s 
tapping with his cane brought a gruff response from the depths 
that needed no repetition to cause the negro to beat a swift 
retreat. Later in the day Kennard returned with reinforcements 
of workmen from a quarry, armed with shovels, picks and 
crowbars. Seeing the blaze of a fire the men had made and 
hearing the clatter of the tools, the hermit opened the cave 
door and came out. When they recovered from their surprise, 
two or three of the older men in the party thought they recog- 
nized the unsightly figure and accused him of being the long- 
missing Albert Large. He made no attempt to conceal his 
identity and frankly admitted who he was. Later he related 
many of his experiences while under ground. He described how 
he worked long to fit up the cave to make it habitable; how he 
often listened to the conversation of parties who came to the 
rocks and thus learned some news of the outside world, and how 
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he was snowed in for six weeks during one severe winter. He 
claimed that he lived his hermit life for forty years, but in this 
he was mistaken, as it could not have been more than twenty. 
News of the discovery of the hermit spread with great rapidity. 
Newspapers and periodicals throughout the country published 
columns of sensational and exaggerated description of the her- 
mit and fanciful details of his recluse life in the mountain 
cavern. It remained, however, for the periodical press of foreign 
countries to print the wildest imaginative accounts, hardly a line 
of which was true. The publicity given to the affair brought 
crowds of people daily to the mountain for months after the 
discovery. For a short time Large enjoyed his notoriety, but it 
soon began to pall on him and he shunned the crowds. While 
curiosity and excitement was at its peak, he again disappeared. 
This time it was permanent. He was never heard of again.’ 
Among the many published stories based on this incident is the 
historical novel entitled ““Hermit of Wolfe Rocks; or Maid of 
Lahaska, a Tale of ’76,’’ a youthful literary production of the 
late Edward M. Paxson, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. This book is now. scarce, few copies being 
known. Buckingham Mountain is well covered with timber 
and some years ago its fine chestnut trees were cut down and 
used extensively for telephone and telegraph poles. Before the 
sudden appearance of the chestnut blight, central Bucks County 
was nationally known as having the finest stand of chestnut 
timber in the country and Buckingham Mountain occupies about 
the center of this area. The mountain’s flora is rich and varied. 
Among the less common plants may be noted Fleur-de-lis 
(Iris germanica), probably the only area in the county where 
this exotic has become thoroughly established; Stagger-bush 
(Lyonia mariana), farthest station north for this plant; Tall 
Sisymbrium, or Tumble Mustard (Sitsymbrium altisstmum), 
and Clammy Azalea (Rhododendron viscosum) , a coastal plain 
shrub that here reaches its northern limit. 


BUCKINGHAM TOWNSHIP— 


The whole area within the present lines of Buckingham 
and Solebury Townships was originally called Buckingham. 


1An accurate account of the hermit and his life may be found in a 
paper read by Colonel Paxson at a meeting of The Bucks County Historical 
Society held at Wolf Rocks, July 16, 1895, and published in Volume II of 
the Society’s Papers, pp. 231-246. 
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The source of this name has already been explained. As most 
of the first settlers of the township were from Falls Township 
and members of Falls Monthly Meeting, it was natural for 
them to adopt this name for their new settlement. The Falls 
Friends referred to the district to which these people migrated 
as New Buckingham, and so recorded it in their minutes. 
Historians are not agreed upon the date when Buckingham and 
Solebury were separated. It is presumed that Buckingham was 
known by that name before 1700 and that Solebury was detach- 
ed very soon after that date. We know positively, however, 
that the separation was complete by 1703, for in that year John 
Cutler, Deputy Surveyor, in this resurvey of Bucks County, 
made separate drafts of Buckingham and Solebury, and so 
named them, Buckingham must have been well settled by that 
year, as shown by the following landholders (all that are 
plainly legible) taken from the Cutler draft: 


NAMES ACRES NAMES ACRES 
Thomas Bye 600 William Derrick 148 
James Streater 500 Isaac Decow 1184 
Thomas Paxson 500 Francis Rozill now 
Mercy Phillipps 400 John Hough 442 
George Hayworth 450 John Watson and Heirs 
Widow Musgrave 500 of Thomas Watson 400 
Widow Musgrave 480 Uriah Hughes 75 
William Gibson 500 Uriah Hughes 150 
Richard Tucker 500 John Smith 200 
William Cooper 500 Proprietaries land 300 
Margaret Atkinson Richard Church 267 
now Jos. Gilbert’s 500 Margaret and 
William Say 107 Alice Henderson 500 
John Large now Daniel Jackson 500 
Jos. Large, Jun. 107 Richard Hough 
Richard Lundy 1000 Joseph Fell 
John Reynolds 984 and Joseph Linton 475 
Edward West 980 Elizabeth Archibald 
Francis Hough 256 (vacant) 580 
Andrew Heath 122 Nathaniel Bromley 2290 
William Parlet 148 ‘Thomas Mayleigh 1622 


Of course, some of these tracts were not then settled and some 
vacant land is so marked. The immense Bromley, Mayhugh 
and Archibald tracts, all on the western border and comprising 
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nearly a fourth of the township, were unoccupied and owned 
by non-residents. It should be remembered that the Cutler sur- 
vey was a resurvey. There were earlier surveys, about which we 
know little. Dr. John Watson’ says: ‘“The first surveys in 
what was then called Buckingham were as early as 168-, and 
the greater part were located before 1703. It is not now easy to 
ascertain who made the first improvement; but most probably, 
from circumstances it was Thomas and John Bye; and George 
Pownall, Edward, Henry and Roger Hartley, Dr. Streaper, and 
William Cooper, came early; Richard Burgess, John Scar- 
borough, grandfather of the preacher by that name, and Henry 
Paxson, were also early settlers. John and Richard Lundy, 
John Large, and James Lenox, and William Lacey, John Wor- 
stall, Jacob Holcombe, Joseph Linton, Joseph Fell, Matthew 
Hughes, Hugh Ely, and perhaps Richard Norton, came from 
Long Island about 1705..... The first settlers generally came from 
England and were of middle rank, and chiefly Friends. Many 
of them had first settled at the Falls, but soon after removed 
back, as it was then called, into the woods. As they came away 
in the reigns of Charles, James, William and Ann, they brought 
with them not only industry, frugality and strict domestic disci- 
pline of their education, but also a portion of those high-toned 
political impressions that then prevailed in England.’’ The 
earliest white settlers of Buckingham found a number of Indian 
settlements. Dr. Watson mentions one on George Pownall’s 
tract, which remained for some years; another on the Streaper 
tract near Konkey Hole or Holicong Well, one on Joseph Fell’s 
land, one at Aquetong Spring and one on the lowlands along 
the river. After 1705 incoming settlers rapidly took up large 
homestead tracts. They were mostly farmers and artisans. 
The soil being fertile and abundantly productive, the township 
flourished from the beginning. Before 1700 the settlers attended 
Friends’ Meeting at the Falls, traveling the entire distance and 
return on horseback. Owing to the inconvenience of these 
journeys, in 1701 they made application to Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting “‘for weekly worship among themselves and others 
that might think fit to viset them,’ and they were graciously 
“at present left to their liberty.” Meetings were held at the 
homes of William Cooper, Dr. James Streaper and Nathaniel 
Bye until 1705, when, Dr. Streaper “‘having made a deed of 


*Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1826, Vol. I 
Part 2, pp. 285, 294, 
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trust to several Friends to build a meeting house on,” Falls 
Monthly Meeting “‘proposed the building of a meeting house 
at New Buckingham, which this Meeting (Bucks Quarterly) 
approved and left the care of it to Falls Meeting.”” ‘“‘And ona 
clear grassy spot on the west side of a path or road that went 
winding up the hill,’”’ says Dr. Watson quaintly, ‘‘they built 
a log meeting house near the lower side of the present grave- 
yard,’ on Old York Road (Route 202). This was in 1706. 
This building was succeeded in 1720 by another, which seems to 
have been a stone addition to the old structure. In the same 
year Buckingham’s petition to Falls Meeting for a Monthly 
Meeting of its own was granted. Some members as early as 
1729 became dissatisfied with the old building and started to 
raise a fund for a new one, but this did not bear fruit until 
1768, when the old building burned and necessity forced the 
issue, Under the superintendence of Thomas Smith and Joseph 
Ellicott, the new building was erected by Matthias Hutchinson, 
mason, and Edward Good, carpenter, both master mechanics of 
the old school. At the two hundredth anniversary celebration 
of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, Fifth-day, Eighth-month 
16th, 1923, Mrs. Alice Atkinson Kirson read an important 
paper on the “History of Buckingham Meeting,’ in which she 
gave the following charming description of the meeting ‘house: 
“The building that came from their hands (Hutchinson’s and 
Good’s), almost the same today as it was in 1768, with its fine 
proportions, its walls of warm colored stone quarried from the 
neighborhood, its deep cornice, its hooded doorways, its many- 
paned windows with their heavy sashes, and the white cedar 
woodwork of its interior, with the satin finish age has given, has 
been called by a visiting Friend one of the most substantial and im- 
posing country meeting houses in seven of our States.”’ Bucking- 
ham Township has always been at the forefront in education 
matters. Dr. Thomas Watson, who moved to Buckingham in 
1704, is said to have soon thereafter established a school for Indi- 
ans, which was later abandoned because small-pox destroyed most 
of his pupils. Nothing is known today about such a school 
and it seems to be doubtful whether it ever existed. Buckingham 
Friends’ School House was erected on the meeting house grounds 
in 1793 or 1794, From that year until 1832 Buckingham 
Meeting had from one to four schools constantly under its care. 
Tyro Hall, a noted school near Holicong, was founded in 1792. 
The Buckingham Boarding School for Girls, founded at Holi- 
cong in 1830 and supervised by Martha Hampton and Hannah 
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Lloyd, sisters, had a notable career... Joseph Fell, though not a 
native of the township, resided on the Fell homestead for fifty 
years and for more than that length of time was an outstanding 
figure in the township’s educational circles. He was a noted 
teacher, member of the first school board of Buckingham, elected 
the first County Superintendent of Public Schools in 1854 and 
the following year organized the first county and township 
teachers’ institutes.2, Hughesian Free School, established on land 
and by funds bequeathed in 1811 in the will of Amos Austin 
Hughes for that purpose, was founded for the education of 
children of poor parents, but there were no such children in the 
township, and the trustees therefore rented it in 1841 for pri- 
vate school purposes. It was opened as a public school in the 
fall of 1851, with Joseph Fell as its first teacher. It is now 
occupied by Buckingham High School.* In his reminiscences 
of Buckingham contributed to local newspapers Seneca W. Ely 
says, “Above the Thornton farm I dimly recollect that of Mar- 
tin Marshall. He was a lineal descendant of the Marshall 
elected to make the great “‘Walk’....Martin was the largest man 
I ever saw, weighing between 350 and 400 pounds, and well 
proportioned. Before 1825 he moved to the neighborhood of 
Dayton, Ohio, where a number of his descendants reside.’ 
Buckingham Township has several active social and civic organi- 
zations. A Parent-Teacher Association is influential in edu- 
cational work. Friendship Thimble Social’s endeavors reach 
out far beyond township confines, while Tyro Hall Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, is one of the oldest and strongest farmers’ 
organizations in the county. 


1In an advertisement of this school in the Doylestown Democrat, 
autumn of 1832, it appears the study branches were orthography, reading, 
writing, grammar, composition, geography, the use of globes, history, 
arithematic and the elements of astronomy and natural philosophy. Board 
and tuition were $23 per quarter, with an additional charge of 75 cents for 
fuel and candles. Use of books in the library was free. Patrons of the 
school were John Wilson; John Watson and William H. Johnson, Bucking- 
ham; Dr. John H. Watson, Quakertown; Richard Price and John Town- 
send, Philadelphia, and Thomas Ellicott and John Duer, Baltimore. 


“The first teacher’s certificate issued by County Superintendent Fell 
is in the collection of similar material in the Library of The Bucks County 
Historical Society. 


SHughesian School had a printing press on which the students printed 
the school organ, The Excelsior, a diminutive weekly folio, 5 x 6 inches. 
It advertised ‘“The Hughesian Press prints 25 fancy cards for 15 cents, 25 
plain cards for 10 cents.” The Library of The Bucks County Historical 
Society has the issues from March 7, 1877 (Vol. I, No. 1), to July 2, 1877 
(Vol. I, No. 16). 
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BUCKMANVILLE— 


Small village on Street Road between Windy Bush Road 
(Route 659) and Jericho Mountain in Upper Makefield Town- 
ship. The post office was established July 14, 1862, with Bar- 
clay J. Smith as the first postmaster. It was discontinued about 
1903 after the store in which it was kept was destroyed by fire. 
Mail is now delivered by New Hope rural delivery. This once 
thriving village owes its name to George Buckman, an enter- 
prising and ingenious mechanic, who built a blacksmith shop 
in 1843 and soon thereafter a house. In 1847 Benjamin Wig- 
gins perfected a new plow and entered into an agreement with 
Buckman to manufacture the implements in his shop. Buckman 
enlarged the shop into a plow factory. As the plow was very 


popular, the factory soon became a busy place. The new Wig- 
gins pattern was an improvement over the old Smith iron mould 
board, having a light draft and turning a furrow that completely 
covered the sod. Josiah B. Smith’ says Wiggins made his 
pattern on strictly scientific principles, every curve of the mould 
board being determined by mathematical calculation. It was 
never patented. In a trial of plows of various makes at Pine- 
ville, the Wiggins product from the Buckman factory beat them 
all in lightness of draft and equalled them in all other respects. 
Within a few years Buckman moved his plant to what he con- 
sidered a better location on the Durham Road near Anchor 
tavern. In 1845 Josiah B. Smith built a wheelwright shop for 
John B. DuBree, who, after establishing a paying business, 
removed to Ohio. With the departure of Buckman and DuBree, 
the village’s business activity declined and today only five 
dwelling houses remain. The Morris Map of Bucks County 
(1850) shows the store of ‘‘S. Atkinson,” no doubt the pro- 
perty of Samuel Atkinson, Esq., who also owned a productive 
farm above the village on Windy Bush Road. Martha Smith, 
who lived in the neighborhood from 1830 to 1917, remembered 
the village’s first store, which, she said, was built in the edge of 
a large tract of heavy timber A ‘‘copper mine,’ marked on 
the Morris map as near the village, is an error. This mine was 
just northwest of Bowmans Hill. Buckmanville School was 


established by the Upper Makefield School Board in 1850. 


*Manuscript Journal, No. 1, of Josiah B. Smith, now in the Library 
of The Bucks County Historical Society. 
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BUCKS COUNTY— 


One of three provincial counties established by William 
Penn, founder and proprietor of Pennsylvania. The proprie- 
tor, by virtue of a charter from King Charles II granting him 
all land in America between the beginning of the 40th and the 
beginning of the 43d degree of north latitude, equal to about 
208 statue miles north and south, and five degrees of longitude 
west from Delaware River, which in the parallel of 41 degrees 
are equal to nearly 265 miles east and west, and armed with 
copies of his ‘‘frame of government,” already published in Lon- 
don, set sail from Deal on September 1, 1682, with about 100 
fellow passengers, mostly Quakers, on the ship Welcome, Robert 
Greenaway, commander, and landed at Newcastle on Delaware 
October 27, same year. The next day he summoned the people 
to the court house, where, after exhibiting, reading and explain- 
ing the documents vesting him with sovereignty in the land, he 
delivered to his own people, to the Swedes, Dutch and Germans 
resident there, and to others whom the news of his coming had 
attracted from remote parts, an address filled with the spirit of 
amity, which they received with joy and satisfaction. To go 
back a couple of years, the English government owed Penn’s 
father, Sir William Penn, Knt., admiral and commissioner of the 
admiralty and navy after the Restoration, a large sum of money. 
In the summer of 1680 William Penn, the Admiral’s heir, 
petitioned the crown that the debt might be liquidated by 
granting to him letters patent for a tract of land in America lying 
north of Maryland, on the east bounded by the Delaware, on 
the west limited as was Maryland and northward to extend as 
far as plantable. Penn’s petition was furiously resisted by the 
representative of the Duke of York, who had a charter for New 
York and New Netherlands on the Delaware, and the repre- 
sentative of Lord Baltimore, who had a charter for Maryland. 
Lord Chief Justice North and Attorney General Sir William 
Jones, who heard the case, decided the issue in favor of Penn, 
who was then by the king’s charter, dated March 4, 1681, 
made and constituted full and absolute proprietor of all the tract 
of land now called Pennsylvania,? and he was vested with 
powers of government of the same. In April of the same year 


'The charter itself is now in the office of the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth at Harrisburg. 


*““The name which Penn had fixed on for his province was New Wales, 
but Secretary Blathwayte, a Welshman, objected to have the Quaker country 
called after his native land. Penn proposed Sylvania, on account of the 
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Charles II made a declaration to the inhabitants and planters of 
Pennsylvania expressive of the grant, and Penn published an 
account of the province so far as known at that time, and offered 
terms to purchasers of land, which were 40 shillings for 100 
acres and one shilling per annum forever. These proposals 
promptly brought large numbers of purchasers in London and 
especially in Bristol. Among these were James Claypoole, Nicho- 
las Moore, Philip Forde, William Sharloe, Edward Pierce, John 
Simcock, Thomas Bracey and Edward Brooks, who formed a 
company called The Free Society of Traders in Pennsylvania. 
Twenty thousands acres were purchased in trust for the com- 
pany, which fifty years later stranded on the financial rocks. 
Penn entered into a contract with all early purchasers, published 
under the title of “‘Certain Conditions and Concessions, Agreed 
upon by William Penn, Proprietary and Governor of the Pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania, and those Adventurers and Purchasers 
in the Same Province, the 11th of July, 1681.’ This contract 
contained certain rules of settlement, of just and friendly treatment 
of the Indians, and of keeping the peace agreeably to the customs, 
usages and laws of England, as well as rules purchasers of land 
were obligated to observe upon their arrival in the province, there 
to be altered as occasion should arise. But all of these rules were 
not observed by purchasers, their heirs, successors or assigns, 
especially the one providing ‘That in clearing the ground, care 
be taken to leave one acre of trees for every five acres cleared.” 
Posterity is paying dearly for the ignoring of this item of the 
contract. So many purchases of land were made in 1681 that 
three ships set sail that year for America, two from London and 
one from Bristol. One brought over Joseph Kirkbride, John 
Otter, Nathaniel Allen and several of Penn’s servants. On an- 
other came William Markham, Penn’s cousin, whom he had 
appointed deputy governor, bearing with him certain com- 
missions, including one to confer with the Indians respecting 
their lands and another to seek a site near the Falls of Delaware 
on which to build the manor house. So well did Markham 


magnificent forests. Penn means great and high, and Charles, who loved a 
word of double meaning, added Penn to Sylvania, partly as a compliment to 
his old admiral and partly as descriptive of the country. Penn, being fearful 
lest it would appear in him a piece of vanity to allow the principality 
to be called by his name, appealed to the King, and offered twenty guineas 
to the Secretary, to have it changed. Had he appealed to Blathwayte, and 
bribed the King, he might have had his wish. But Charles took upon himself 
the name, and the patent was then issued in the usual form.’’—History of 
William Penn, by William Hepworth Dixon. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
1872. 
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execute his trust that he paved the way smoothly for the coming 
of his uncle later and saved Penn much vexatious delay in put- 
ting into practice his plan of government. The next year (1682) 
some twenty ships arrived with passengers for the province and 
the great flood of immigration was rapidly getting under head- 
way. Soon after Penn reached Newcastle in October he pro- 
ceeded up the river to Upland, now Chester, then to the site 
of Philadelphia and it is presumed to the Falls of Delaware and 
Pennsbury, as he had brought with him the carved doors and win- 
dow frames and interior decorations for his house at Pennsbury 
Manor. Upon returning to Upland, Penn on December 4 called an 
Assembly, which consisted of about equal numbers of members 
for the province and for the three lower counties of Newcastle, 
Kent and Sussex, called “‘the territories,’’ which the proprietary 
had taken the precaution to have granted to him by the Duke of 
York in two deeds of foeffment, dated August 24, 1682. This 
first Assembly of Pennsylvania passed December 7 an “‘act of 
union,’’ whereby the three lower counties were annexed to the 
province. This session seems to have been of short duration. 
Some time prior to the first meeting of the Provincial Council 
March 10, 1682-83, and the Assembly two days later, Penn 
-had, with the consent of the purchasers under him, divided the 
province and the territories each into three counties. Those 
of the province were called Bucks, Philadelphia and Chester; 
those of the territories, Newcastle, Kent and Sussex. “The exact 
date when this action was taken is not certain, but it must have 
been late in the year 1682, reckoning time as did the early 
settlers of the province, who began the year on the first of 
March. It is known from one of Penn’s letters that he himself 
named Philadelphia, and it is more than probable that he him- 
self, in consultation with his Surveyor General Thomas Holme, 
named Bucks after Buckinghamshire,1 the old home of the 


1“Buckinghamshire, according to the learned Camden (Camden’s 
Brittania), derives its appellation from the Saxon Bucken, Boccen or Buccen, 
signifying beeches, or beech trees........ Spelman (Spelman’s Glossary) con- 
jectured that the signification of Buccen, Bocken, etc., has reference to bucks, 
or deer, of which this county in his time supplied a great abundance. Lysons 
(Lysons’s Mag. Brit., Vol. I, Bucks), after remarking that the latter opinion 
is preferable to the former, because beech wood, although abundant in some 
parts of the county, is not commonly produced in the neighborhood of 
Buckingham, the soil being unfavorable to its growth, suggests that Boc or 
Bock signifies Book and Charter, as Bock-land is Book or Charter-land, in 
contradistinction to Folkland, or copyhold: hence, Bocking, Charter meadow; 
Ham, a mansion, or home........ If the country around Buckingham were 
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Penns of Penn, which name was popularly then as now shorten- 
ed to Bucks. Having thus established his counties, the pro- 
prietary proceeded to appoint sheriffs and other proper officers 
in each, and he then issued writs of election for members of the 
Provincial Council and the Assembly, conformable to the consti- 
tution of that time. The number of members constituted 
twelve out of each county, three for the Council and nine for 
the Assembly, making 72 in all. The members of the Council 
chosen were William Markham, Christopher Taylor, Thomas 
Holme, Lacy Cock, William Haig, John Moll, Ralph Withers, 
John Simcock, Edward Cantwell, William Clayton, William 
Biles, James Harrison, Francis Whitewell, John Richardson, 
John Hillyard. Members of the Assembly from Bucks were: 
William Yardley, Samuel Darke, Robert Lucas, Nicholas Walne, 
John Wood, John Clowes, Thomas Fitzwater, Robert Hall, 
James Boyden. Bucks County now had an entity, it had a 
form of government, and March 31, 1683, the Assembly 
established courts in each county. But, although Surveyor 
Holme had worked industriously on his map of the province, 
the boundaries of the counties, particularly the one between 
Bucks and Philadelphia, were not definitely indicated. This 
led to such confusion that the matter was brought before the 
Provincial Council* early in 1685 and the line was fixed as it 
exists today, from the mouth of Poquessing Creek and up that 


anciently distinguished by any peculiar feature by which the propriety of 
the term (when taken in another sense, which as properly belongs to it as 
that of beech trees) is supported, that circumstance ought to have some 
weight in determining the origin of the name. Upon this principle Spelman’s 
interpretation will be more generally adopted than Camden’s, whom Lysons 
followed; because, if the Town of Buckingham impart its name to the County 
or district of which it originally was the head, and if that town were anciently 
situated in a forest, where were vast herds of deer, where no remarkable 
feature of the country, besides those and the woods which they inhabited, 
presented itself to the attention of those who gave it a name, the term Boch 
or Bucken would be more likely to mean bucks, in a place where there were 
many, than beech trees, where they were few. Moreover, Bocken, bucks, and 
Ham, a home, agree perfectly well with the site of a town on the border of a 
river, and a forest, of whatever trees that forest may have consisted: and bucks, 
feeding on the border of that forest, or disporting themselves on the banks 
of that river, would suggest an appellation, which, in the simplicity of the 
early age, might have been readily adopted as descriptive of the situation, so 
as to entitle the name to be permanently annexed to the district.’-—-The 
History and Antiquities of the County of Buckincham. By George Lipscomb, 
Esq.. M.D. London: J. 86 W. Robins. 1847. The First Volume. pp. i, ii. 


“The following extracts from the Minutes of the Provincial Council 
telate to establishing this boundary line: 
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creek to a point near the southern angle of Southampton and 
thence by a northwest line as far as the province extended.*? This 


ye Ist 2d Mo., 1685. 


At a Council held at Philadelphia. 


It being moved in Council to have the Line of Separation known % 
distinguished between ye counteys of Philadelphia and Bucks, at ye River 
Dellaware, the county of Bucks to begin at Poaquesson Creek, and soe to- 
take in the Easterly side thereof, together with ye Town Ships of Southamp- 
ton and Warminster, and thence backwards. 


And several Members of Council acquainted this board that they heard 
the Govr. positively grant and say, that the aforementioned Line should be the 
Division between the two said counteys, & being put to ye question, whether 
that Should stand as ye division of ye Counteys aforesaid, it was carried in 
the Affirmative, Nemine Contradicente. 


Ordered that an order of Council be Sent to ye Sheriff of Each county 
abovesaid, to the end that they know the Limits and bounds of each respective 
county. 

—Colonial Records, Vol. I, p. 126. 


The 8th of the 2d month, 1685. 


At a Council held at Philadelphia. 


Whereas, there is a Necessity to ascertaine the Bounds of ye severall 
Countyes of Pennsylvania, in Order to ye raising and Collecting of Taxes, 
public Moneys, and Otherwise to Adjust the Limits of the respective Sheriffs 
for ye pforming of their Power and Duty; and also, that ye People might 
know unto what County they belong ®& appertaine to answer their duties 
and places; and wheras, the Govr, in the presence of Tho. Janney ® Phin. 
Pemberton, was pleased to say and Grant that ye Bounds of ye County of 
Bucks and Philadelphia should begin as followeth, Vizt. 


To begin at ye Mouth of Poetquesink Creek, on Delaware and soe by 
ye sd Creek, and to take in the Townships of Southampton and Warminster; 
in Obedience thereto and Confirmation thereof, The President (Thomas 
Lloyd) and Council having Seriously Weighed and Considered ye same, have 
®% doe hereby agree and Order that the bounds between the said Countys shall 
be thus; to begin at ye Mouth of Poetquesink Creek on Delaware River, and 
to goe up thence a long ye said Creek ye severall Courses thereof, to a S. 
W. & N. E. Line, which said line divides the Land belonging to Jos. 
Growden 8 Compa., from ye Southampton Township; from thence by a 
Lyne of Marked Trees along the said Line 120 perches more or less, from 
thence N. W. by a Line marked Trees, which said line impart divided the 
Land belonging to Nich. Moor from Southampton ®& Warminster Townships, 
Countermeing the said Line as far as ye said County shall Extend. 


—Colonial Records, Vol. I, p. 130. 


®The effect of fixing this line due northwest naturally has been to put 
the lines of territorial divisions within the county, as well as the lines of 
directions, at odds with the cardinal points of the compass. In other words, 
instead of having north, east, south and west divisional lines, most of them 
run northwest, northeast, southeast and southwest. The southeastward 
course of the Delaware River doubtless influenced the surveyor in determining 
the line on the opposite side of the county. 
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northwest line remains the boundary today between Berks and 
Lehigh and ran through the present counties of Schuylkill, 
Columbia, Lycoming, Tioga and Potter. Therefore, for up- 
wards of half a century Bucks County was an empire in extent. 
It embraced not only the whole of its present territory, but 
parts of the counties named above and the whole of the present 
counties of Northampton, Lehigh, Carbon, Monroe, Pike, 
Wayne, Luzerne, Lackawanna, Wyoming, Susquehanna, Brad- 
ford and Sullivan. Mother Bucks provided the frontier cradle 
of civilization for northern colonies for seventy years from the 
time of the coming of William Penn, or for more than a century, 
reckoned from 1643, when the Swedes established and for 
twelve years maintained the first permanent seat of government 
on the Delaware in what is now Pennsylvania, thirty-nine 
years before Penn’s advent. Although a vast wilderness of 
forest, stream, lake and meadow, yet it teemed with life and 
activity. It was the great outlet for migration from the sea- 
board to the unknown and uncharted interior. Through its 
forests and along its streams roved many a picturesque band of 
Indians, jealous of their rights of ownership in its lands. The 
clashes between them and the whites, in council chamber and on 
the field of battle, are among the most grim as they were the 
most thrilling incidents of frontier life to be found anywhere. 
Here the first treaty made in Pennsylvania with the Lenni 
Lenapes was sealed in 1682. Here the real pioneers, with slen- 
der means at hand, worked out the domestic problems of a new life 
in a new world. Every foot of ground in this vast early empire 
of Bucks was redolent with heroic actions far exceeding in dra- 
matic climax those which followed in the later West. And yet 
writers of renown, in search of grist for their keyboard mills, 
now tread this same historic ground daily, oblivious of its su- 
preme significance in the life of the nation, and go afar for in- 
ferior material for their realism and romance. Bucks County’s 
role as a frontier territory ceased March 11, 1752, when the Act 
“erecting the northwestern part of Bucks into a separate county,” 
Northampton, was passed by the Assembly and confirmed 
by the King in Council, May 10, 1753. The fortunes of war at 
Trenton and Princeton doubtless saved Bucks County from seri- 
ous invasion in the “‘times that tried men’s souls.” Though no 
pitched battles were fought on its soil, it was a sort of no man’s 
land in the conflict, wherein patriot and tory vied in bitter 
clashes and stormy scenes. The American army crossed and re- 
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crossed it, and it well deserved to be included in the area which 
General Davis, the historian, so aptly called ‘“The Alpha and 
Omega of the American Revolution.”” The county has had 
four seats of justice. Immediately following passage of the Act 
of 1683 erecting county courts, the first county seat was estab- 
lished at Crewcorne on the old road from Tullytown to Borden- 
town Ferry landing, and from there it was moved to Bristol in 
1705, to Newtown in 1725, and finally to Doylestown in 
1813. After the detachment of its northwestern territory in 
1752 and the Revolutionary War, the county settled into the 
quietude of a peaceful community following agricultural pur- 
suits. Sandwiched between the two great metropolitan areas of 
the east, it has been necessarily keenly responsive to the manifold 
changes wrought by time and the spirit of progress. It is not 
within the scope of these notes to follow these changes in detail. 
Amid it all, the county has been able to preserve a measure of its 
pristine rural beauty and to live its life much as the wise founder 
hoped for, at the same time keeping pace with the best things 
that swift moving industrial, economic and educational revo- 
lutions bring forth. “To keep abreast with modern standards the 
county has called into being agencies that would have seemed 
strange and chimerical to our forefathers. To name a few of 
these of county scope, we have the Bucks County Medical 
Society, Bucks County School Directors’ Association, holding 
semi-annual meetings; Bucks County Historical Society, found- 
ed January 20, 1880; Bucks County Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Bucks County Natural Science Association, Bucks Coun- 
ty Real Estate Board, which celebrated its tenth anniversary 
April 10, 1940; Bucks County Firemen’s Association, Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, an organization of affiliated 
local unions; Bucks County Fish, Game and Forestry Association, 
Bucks County Agriculture Extension Association, Bucks Coun- 
ty Fruit Growers’ Association, Bucks-Montgomery Cooperative 
Wool Pool, Bucks County Jersey Cattle Club, Bucks County 
Holstein Breeders’ Association, Bucks County Ayrshire Breed- 
ers’ Association, Bucks County Humane Club, teaching conser- 
vation and kindness to animals and birds; Soroptomists of 
Bucks County, Bucks County Police Academy, which conducts 
class sessions, with graduation exercises in June, and Bucks 
County Council of Boy Scouts of America, which has just 
purchased an 80-acre tract of land in Plumstead Township 
from Charles E. Larson, with 3,200 feet of front on the south 
side of Tohickon Creek, between Point Pleasant and Ralph 
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Stover Park, overlooking the Tohickon valley and the cliffs of 
Boileau Rocks, 


BUCKTOE— 


Hamlet in central northern Middletown Township, near 
the junction of Bucktoe Road and Edgewood Road (Route 
252). The Bucktoe Road, running from Bridgetown to the 
Edgewood Road, is frequently used as a detour when Neshaminy 
Creek floods low parts of Durham Road (Route 152) between 
Bridgetown and the Trenton Cut-off Railroad. Two small 
houses in the hamlet have the appearance of being quite old. 
There may be some connection between the names Bucktoe and 
Timbuctoo, the latter many years ago a part of Langhorne. The 
origin of the name, however, is obscure. 


BUCKWAMPUM MOUNTAIN— 


This bold hill rises to a height of 820 feet in the eastern 
part of Springfield Township, northeast of Bursonville. It 
lies between the Durham Road and Bethlehem Road, and can be 
seen from either of these highways as a conspicuous feature of 
the landscape. William J. Buck, the historian, was the first 
writer to describe the mountain and chronicle its tales and tra- 
ditions... The Buckwampun Historical and Literary Associ- 
ation, founded in 1888 and discontinued in 1903, held its first 
annual meeting on the mountain, June 14, 1888, and its many 
papers contain copious references concerning it. Buckwampun 
is an Indian name signifying ‘‘a round bog,” and a swamp on 
the top of this mountain is one of its anomalies. The Indian 
word is P’*tuk-womp-unk (p’tuk, “round,” or “curved,” and 
wompaso, ‘‘swamp,” or “‘bog’’), and this was corrupted by the 
whites into Buckwampun. It is sometimes spelled with a final 
“‘m,’’ but this is obviously incorrect, as the letter in the Indian 
termination (unk) is ‘‘n,’”’ not “m.” Strictly speaking, the 
name should probably be ‘“‘Pukwompun,’’ but corruptionists 
of Indian names were not fastidious about reducing sounds to 
letters, and at any rate it may not be best to change for slight 
reasons the spelling of a name sanctioned by custom or long 
usage. I'he geology, botany and scenic beauty of the mountain. 
are well known. To the botanist it is a paradise. Among its 


*History of Bucks County (1855), p. 104, and Local Sketches and 
Legends (1887), pp. 142-162. 
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unusual plants is Sheep Laurel or Lambkill (Kalmia augustt- 
folia), a rare shrub found nowhere else in the county north of 
Bristol and Tullytown, while the vanishing Trailing Arbutus 
(Epigaea repens) still thrives there. Eight species of orchids, 
including the very rare Purple Fringed Orchis (Habenaria psy- 
codes), have been collected on the mountain. In the large bog 
on its eastern side the Round-leaved Sundew (Drosera rotundt- 
folia) thrives. Northern or white hares were common on Buck- 
wampun as late as 1830. Indians appear to have remained 
there much later than in other parts of the county. Tradition 
says they hunted over Buckwampun and resorted to its springs 
for water as late as the Revolutionary War period. 


BULLTOWN— 


Small village, comprising a cluster of houses, a school 
house and a combined blacksmith and wheelwright shop, in 
Northampton Township at the fork of Second Street Pike and 
Billet Road. The blacksmith and wheelwright shop was aban- 
doned years ago, the last smith having been Harper Harding. 
The origin of the village name is no doubt due to some local 
incident of long ago, now forgotten. Near by in early days 
was a militia training field, and it is facetiously said the training 
officers obliged the rookies to tie a bunch of hay on the left foot 
and a whisp of straw on the right, and then lined the men up 
and gave the command, ‘Forward! March! Hay foot, straw 
foot; hay foot, straw foot.” 


BUNKER HILL— 


Hamlet of a half dozen houses in Clay Ridge School District 
of ‘Tinicum Township, in the extreme mid-western part of the 
township near the line between Tinicum and Nockamixon Town- 
ships. It lies near Beaver Falls on Beaver Creek. The name is 
doubtless from the Bunker Hill in Massachusetts. An old 
private graveyard lies east of Clay Ridge Road. 


BURN BRIDLE HILL AND FOREST— 


Acknowledgment is due Mrs. A. E. P. Darrow, of Alta- 
dena, California, a native of Bucks County and daughter of 
the late Wilson Pearson, for the following interesting story of 
this romantic part of Solebury Township: 
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“Many people have asked how Burn Bridle Hill 
and Forest, in Solebury Township, got that name, 
and maybe I had better tell what I know about it. 
In my young days several stories were afloat as to how 
the name came about, but I have never been able to 
prove any of them absolutely, although I bothered all 
the older residents, living near, about it. One story 
was that the Indian name for the Hill sounded so 
much like ‘Burn Bridle’ that the whites just dubbed it 
that. Another story said a tragedy happened there 
in the early days of the settlers that gave it the name. 
Still another account said that, when the English 
were encamped at the foot of the hill and Washington 
crossed the Delaware at New Hope, the English fled, 
and before going burned their bridles and saddles to 
keep the Americans from getting them, and ever after 
it was called Burn Bridle Hill and Forest. The last 
explanation is doubtful, as my grandfather was born 
close to the hill, and he said it was called Burn Bridle 
long before the Revolution was thought of. Most 
of the old people I asked said the same thing. Father 
said the English did burn some trash there, but they 
took their horses (and some that did not belong to 
them) with them, so they would take their bridles 
too. ‘The English took horses and cattle whenever 
they wanted them and had a chance. That is why the 
Pearsons and neighbors hid the best of their stock in 
the Forest over next to Forrest Crooks’ property, and 
the Indians helped watch them. Before the timber 
was cut from the top of the Hill, there were funny 
echoes. If you shouted the echoes would come back 
to you from every direction and no one could tell 
where you were. So, if the cattle bawled, no one who 
didn’t know could tell from which direction the baw] 
teally came. That is why they chose that place to 
hide them from British and Tory foragers. That 
same Forest ran on across the Ruckman property 
almost to Lahaska, and that end of it was known as 
“The Barrens.’ I never could find out where that name 
came from either. Burn Bridle Forest used to run up 
to the Upper York Road across the Josephine Brown 
and Forrest Crook properties. I remember when a 
little strip of it still stood along the York Road, till 
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father cut it off. The Scarboroughs owned all the 
Forest and land at one time, and tradition says it was 


the Indians who persuaded John Scarborough to sell 


his Langhorne farm and come to Solebury. John Scar- 


borough took their advice in many things. When his 


father left him here to go back to England, he told 
John to be good to the Indians and honest with them, 
and he was. They liked him and he liked them. John 
was a boy of fifteen when he came to this country, but 
he is said to have had an uncommonly good schooling 
for a boy of his age before he came over and was a 
very level-headed man, like all the early Scarboroughs. 
There was a ghost story in connection with the hill, 
too. It ran thus: A very savage wolf roamed the hill 
and forest and no one had succeeded in killing it. It 
killed some Indian children. Then a lot of Indians 
went after it and finally rounded it up and killed it 
near where the road from Forrest Crooks’ meadow 
joins the main road through the forest. Ever after 
the ghost of the wolf was said to haunt that locality. 
Father said when he was a boy there were still some 
people afraid to go through there at night. Our family 
have lived there now for five generations and never 
a ghost in sight, so I guess it has been ‘laid.’ In early 
days an Indian trail led from the spring on the 
Fitting farm at the end of Josephine Brown's lane to 
the spring in the meadow below Mrs. Brown's house, 
and just below there it branched, one trail winding 
around the foot of the hill and on to the Great Spring 
at Aquetong, while the other branch went over the 
top of the hill and ended at a spring in the meadow 
just below Forrest Crooks’ house. It was on this 
branch over the hill that George Haworth and 
Samuel Pickering courted John Scarborough’s two 
eldest daughters during long walks and talks. | never 
saw the trail in its original condition, as father cut 
the timber off there just before I was born, some 
eighty years ago. Father said it was an ideal “Lovers 
Lane,’ with the big old chestnut trees interlacing their 
branches over head and the huckleberry and wild 
honeysuckle bushes covering the ground both sides. 
George Haworth and Sarah Scarborough were the an- 
cestors of former President Herbert Hoover and Hoo- 
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ver harks back to those early Scarboroughs very much. 
They were a fine people. “They were said to have 
an almost uncanny ability to help others to help 
themselves, and it is from them Hoover got his ability 
at relief work.” 


BUTTER CREEK— 


Small stream rising in the southern part of Richland 
Township. After it crosses the township line into West Rock- 
hill, its course changes to almost due west. It then enters Mil- 
ford Township, where, a mile north of Finland, it empties 
into Unami Creek, a tributary, of the Perkiomen. “Thomas 
Roberts, pioneer settler on the bank of this stream about 1710- 
1715, named it Butter Creek because of a luxuriant growth of 
grass in meadows through which it flows. He was much im- 
pressed with these fine grassy meadows because they reminded 
him of the dairy countryside in Wales, whence he came. The 
tradition is that, when Thomas Roberts and his wife Alice 
arrived in Philadelphia, they purchased a horse and cart there 
and with their meager belongings set forth through the wilder- 
ness for an unknown destination. When they arrived at Butter 
Creek they camped for a night along its bank. Next morning 
they were so entranced by the beautiful site they decided to 
settle there, bought the land and built a very small log house, 
which they abandoned after completing a stone house in 1740- 
1742. ‘Clarence V. Roberts, of Germantown, Pa., author of 
Early Friends Families in Upper Bucks, in which he describes 
Butter Creek, says he personally remembers seeing in 1872 the 
stone house of 1740 in dilapidated conditon. There is also 
a reference to Butter Creek in Old Families of Richland, by 
Ellwood Roberts. 


BYCOT— 


A station on the Northeast Pennsylvania Railroad in 
Buckingham Township between Buckingham and Holicong 
stations. The proximity of ‘‘Bycot House,’’ the country home 
of Chief Justice Edward M. Paxson, suggested the name. By- 
cott House in the parish of Stowe, Oxfordshire, England, is 
said to have been the ancestral home of the Paxson family for 
generations, Justice Paxson upon a visit to England about the 
year 1900 found a Henry Paxton still occupying the old family 
seat. 
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CABIN RUN— 


A small creek in the shallow valley lying between Plum- 
steadville and Pipersville. It rises in the northwestern part of 
Plumstead Township, crosses the township line into Bedminster 
Township, then returns to Plumstead northwest of Smiths 
Corner, and six miles from its source empties into Tohickon 
Creek. Its name was derived from log cabins and small stone 
houses built in early times along its course. Ruins of some of 
these buildings and their enclosures could still be seen in secluded 
parts of the valley only a few years ago. The abandoned 
gardens were specially interesting. Old-fashioned garden flowers 
and herbs, screened by wooded banks from north winds, still 
bloomed as of old. A variety of cultivated blackberry canes 
bore large and luscious fruit. Some of the plants had escaped 
over crumbling walls and through rotted pale-fences to open 
spaces and become perfectly naturalized. On the site of one of 
the houses, which had been occupied by Samuel Worthington, 
part of the fireplace and the chimney could still be seen in 1900. 
Another house was owned by Michael Sharp, who sold it to 
Frederick Worman. Worman dismantled it and used the lum- 
ber for a new house at another location. A third house was 
occupied by Samuel Wismer, who died there. Indians and 
wild beasts were plentiful along this run in the days of the white 
pioneers. The stream was first crossed by fords. The first 
bridge carrying (Route 611) across it was stone, built quite 
early and subsequently replaced by a concrete structure. The 
second bridge, a covered structure near the stream’s junction 
with Tohickon Creek, has no date stone. It is 82 feet long 
and exceptionally wide, two cars being able to pass without 
difficulty. The Loux Mill bridge was the last built across this 
stream at Loux Mill ford on the Pipersville-Carversville Road. 
This was a dangerous ford and people in the vicinity petitioned 
for a bridge in 1872. The County Commissioners refused to 
grant a bridge. That year Reed Myers, a popular young man, 
was drowned while crossing the ford, and this incident led to 
the erection in 1874 of the present covered bridge, which has 
a length of 60 feet. This is next to the last covered bridge 
built in this county. Two mills were located on Cabin Run, 
the Leatherman grist, saw and cider mill on Route 611, no 
longer in operation, and the Loux mill, a combined grist and 
saw mill, operated for many years by John Loux and sold by 
him to Samuel Louder, who dismantled it at least thirty years 
ago. 
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CALIFORNIA— 


Village in northern Richland Township, nearly midway 
between Richlandtown on the east and Shelly on the west and 
on an old road between the two places. “This road is crossed in 
the village by another from Quakertown to its junction with 
Route 286 in Springfield Township. Passer lies a mile to the 
north and Tohickon Creek flows by the village. All of the 
dozen ‘houses, hotel and store are on the east side of the creek 
and on the creek is a grist mill and the ruins of a saw mill. Near 
the mill is an ancient log house, which was occupied until 1906 
and then abandoned. The name was given to the village by 
Frederick Wolf, a German and an enterprising man of consider- 
able means. In 1847 Wolf bought from the Walps, an old 
Richland family, a tract of 140 acres, including the mill and the 
village site. One of Wolf’s enterprises was a hotel. This is a 
large structure for a country village, three-storied and substan- 
tially built of brick. The hotel was finished in 1849, the year 
of the gold excitement in California. Wolf took advantage of 
the fervor attending the gold discovery, erected a sign board 
containing the figure of a man bearing a sack of gold slung 
across his shoulder, and called his house California Hotel, from 
which the village itself received its name. California is found 
on no map prior to 1876, when it appears in Scott’s Atlas in 
association with a figure of a school house. The California 
school district was probably established about 1850. ‘The 
school house of that date was demolished in the summer of 13890 
and replaced by a new building. 


CANADA HILL— 


This hill is on York Road (Route 202) in Solebury 
Township about midway between Aquetong eastward and 
Lahaska westward. A small settlement there has also been 
called Canada Hill for many years. The origin of the name 


1There is some authority for the statement that the village at Canada 
Hill was once called Somerville. In Doylestown Democrat of July 30, 
1833, appears the announcement, ‘“‘A new Post Office has been established 
at Somerville, in this county, and Cyrus Betts appointed postmaster.”’ 
Cyrus Betts, who was the second son of Isaac and Tamar Pellar Betts, 
resided at Canada Hill in that year, and the name of the hamlet seems to have 
been Somerville at that time. On the part of the Pellar-Betts farm occupied 
by Cyrus Betts originated the ‘“‘James Pellar apple,’’ of fine quality, which 
ripened later than the celebrated Townsend apple, also a native of Solebury 
Township. 
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seems to have been forgotten. It has been said that the hill took 
the name from a Canada, or Kanady, family who lived there, 
but this needs verification. On the hillside is a small rectan- 
gular stone church building, known as Solebury Baptist Church, 
but often referred to as Canada Hill Church. Through the 
efforts of Baptist evangelists from Lambertville, N. J., the con- 
gregation was organized on March 28, 1843, with the follow- 
ing members: Ann Walton, Charles F., Margaret and Susan 
Smith, Ira Hill, Catharine, Jacob and David Reeder Naylor, 
Nelson H. Coffin, Joseph Evans, Mary Kinsey, George Cathers 
and Leonard Wright. Land on which the church with its ad- 
joining graveyard stands was bought the same year from Isaac 
Scarborough for $70, and the next year the building was begun 
and, though habitable earlier, was not entirely finished until 
1851. The pulpit was mostly filled by supplies, with a few 
regular pastors for short terms. One of the pastors, Rev. W. B. 
Shrope, liked to relate the story of a couple who gave him ten 
cents to marry them. The pulpit was vacant for three years 
prior to 1869, when Dr. George H. Larison, of Lambertville, 
N. J., became pastor. His energy in this field increased the 
membership to 131, the additions in a single year being 83. 
On August 3, 1900, the church issued the first number of a small 
four-page periodical, The Solebury Baptist, edited by Jesse N. 
Ely, of Aquetong. This was probably the only number ever 
published, and only a single copy is known. For various rea- 
sons the church has been inactive for a number of years and 
religious services are no longer held. 


CARVERSVILLE— 


Village in northwest Solebury Township at the intersection 
of Carversville Road and the road leading from Doylestown to 
Lumberville. Paunaucussing Creek flows through the village. Miss 
Mary S. Paxson, of Doylestown, who has collected much histori- 
cal material on Carversville and the Paunaucussing valley, says 
the first few pioneer white settlers called the place Indian Vil- 
lage. ‘The origin of this name, of course, is apparent without 
further explanation. On or near the site of Carversville the 
Indians had a camp or village site, which they called Paunakus- 
sing or Punkussing, but the white settlers did not adopt this 
name. From about 1800 to 1833 the name was Milton, which, 
in all likelihood, is a contraction of the word ‘‘Milltown.” 
From 1833 to the present time the name has been Carversville. 
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When a post office was established March 27, 1833, with 
Thomas Carver as first postmaster, the name was changed from 
Milton to Carversville, more likely in honor of the Carver 
family than of the postmaster himself, for the Carvers had not 
only been early settlers, but some of them were people of intel- 
lectual attainments far beyond the average. The post office was 
abandoned March 31, 1935, and mail was supplied by Doyles- 
town rural delivery, but on November 1, 1939, the office was 
restored, with Henry Wendte as postmaster. Early mention of 
Milton is found in Asher Miner’s Pennsylvania Correspondent. 
In the second number of his paper, July 18, 1804, Miner 
announces that “‘papers will be left for subscribers at Israel 
Child’s shop, Milton.’’ The place of delivery is changed in 
the next issue of the paper to Carver's smith shop, Milton. In 
the issue for August 1, 1804, Mahlon Carver, of Milton, adver- 
tises, “For Sale, A quantity of RORAM HATS, of various 
prices, made of the best materials, on reasonable terms, for Cash 
or Produce.’’ In the days when it was Milton, Carversville 
seems to have had its share of early industries. In a letter 
(April 7, 1940) to the compiler of this volume, C. M. James, 
of Philadelphia, says: ‘“‘Here (meaning Carversville) is an old 
mill, with a remarkably long straight mill race.’ A woolen 
factory, in charge of a firm or company known as the Milton 
Woolen Manufactory, was started in or near the village June 
20, 1811. William Bennet was president of the concern and 
Jesse Ely and Nathaniel Saxton directors. This may have been 
the Fleecy Dale factory. Gordon’s Gazetteer of Pennsylvania, 
1832, says the village in that year had six or eight houses, a 
tavern, store and grist mill. This was just before the village 
name was changed. ihe Carversville Christian Church, organized 
in 1838, was one of the first of that denomination established 
in eastern Pennsylvania. The first pastor, Rev. William Lauer, 
preached every Sunday and worked at the shoemaker’s bench 
on weekdays. After a few years he was succeeded by his son, 
_ James D. Lauer. In 1859 and 1860 Rev. F. R. S. Hunsicker, 
principal of Excelsior Normal Institute, which had just been 
established, was invited to occupy the pulpit on alternate Sun- 
days with the pastor. This arrangement did not last long. 
Some dissension arose and a part of the congregation seceded and 
built another church building quite near the other. The Chris- 
tian Church recovered slowly from this setback. In 1866 the 
old building was demolished and a new two-story edifice with 
belfry and steeple took its place. Since that year a number of 
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pastors have served the church for varying periods. The Pres- 
byterian Church was organized in 1870 by Dr. Hunsicker, 
whose pastorate continued until December 31, 1883. The Ex- 
celsior Normal Institute, one of the best schools of its day in the 
county, brought much celebrity to the village. People of the 
neighborhood had been sending their children to higher grade 
schools at considerable distances from home, when a chance 
remark of Mrs. Elizabeth Stover, wife of Isaac Stover, ‘“Why 
don’t we build a school of our own and keep our children at 
home,’ took root in the community, in the course of a short 
time a number of subscriptions were obtained, and a stock com- 
pany was formed, to whom Daniel M. Smyser, President Judge 
of the Bucks County Courts, granted a charter December 15, 
1858. The petitioners were Lukens Thomas, Samuel A. Fir- 
man, Isaac Stover, Morris L. Fell, William M. Evans, George 
B. Fell and Charles Holcomb. A tract of land on a slope north 
of the Paunaucussing, commanding a fine view of surrounding 
country, was purchased and a large building suitable for the 
education of both boys and girls was built at a cost of $10,000, 
most of which was subscribed by residents of the vicinity. The 
school was dedicated October 8, 1859, and on October 17 the 
Excelsior Normal Institute began its career under bright pros- 
pects, with a faculty of eight and a student roster of 93. From 
the first semi-annual catalogue’ some interesting facts may be 
gleaned. ‘The president of the board of managers was Dr. 
Isaiah Michener, Buckingham; secretary, Rev. F. R. S. Hun- 
sicker, Carversville; treasurer, William B. Evans, Carversville, 
and the rest of the board the same as the petitioners for the 
charter with the addition of Eleazer C. Shaw. The departments 
of instruction were: Preparatory, to enter any class at college; 
Normal, certificate of qualification at the end of the two-year 
course; Ornamental, music, drawing, painting, fancy work and 
embroidery; Primary, in three divisions. The charges were: 
Board, quarter of eleven weeks, $26; tuition, $6, $8 and $9 per 
quarter. Students were required to furnish their own lights 
and were charged $1.25 per quarter for fuel and use of stove. 
Extra charges per quarter were: Ancient and modern languages, 
$3; instrumental music, $8; drawing and water color painting, 
$5; oil painting, landscape and portrait, $10; wax fruit, $2; 


1Probably the only copy extant, presented to the Library of The 
Bucks County Historical Society October 7, 1939, by Henry H. Funk, 
Springtown, Pa. 
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wax flowers, $4; needlework, zephyr, worsted and embroidery, 
$2; pellis work, $3. Some of the regulations are interesting; 
the government, “mild, but inflexibly firm;” religious character 
of school, non-sectarian; each student required to wear slippers 
about the house, “‘so as to make no unnecessary noise;’’ loud 
talking, whistling or unnecessary noise, not to be indulged; 
never leave the premises without permission, and when walking 
for exercise should be accompanied by one of the teachers: “‘it is 
expected that ‘the Ladies and Gentlemen will treat each other 
with civility, but no conversation must take place in the halls 
or recitation rooms; no students attending this Insitution will 
walk or ride with a person of the opposite sex, except in cases 
of necessity, and then only by permission from a regular teacher; 
no permission will be given for parties or excursions composed 
of both sexes.’ The faculty the first year comprised Rev. F. 
R. S. Hunsicker, principal and professor of the science of edu- 
cation and art of teaching; teachers, William W. Fell, elocution, 
literature, Latin; William T. Seal, higher mathematics and 
penmanship; Henry W. Stover, single and double entry book- 
keeping; Miss Lizzie Benjamina Hunsicker, A. B., instrumental 
music, drawing, painting, fancy work; Miss Mary R. Hampton, 
mental and practical arithematic, geography; Miss Sallie E. 
Fell and Miss Carrie C. Paxson, assistants in mathematics. 
Among its students who afterwards became prominent in county 
and State affairs were Judge D. Newlin, Fell, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania; President Judge Henry 
W. Scott, of Northampton County; Professor S. S. Overholt, 
some years its principal and County Superintendent: Judge 
David J. Pancoast, Camden, N. J.; County Superintendents 
Hugh B. Eastburn and William H. Slotter, and many others. 
The Institute ran the precarious gamut of successes and failures 
incident to such schools of that time. It was well patronized 
until 1871. William M. Evans leased the property from the 
board of managers July 24, 1865, but surrendered the lease 
November 27, 1867, when Dr. Hunsicker, former principal 
purchased the property. Through some misunderstanding, Dr. 
Hunsicker did not take title and retired in 1871. William M. 
Evans bought the property in 1874, and for two years it re- 
mained idle. Mr. Evans made an attempt to revive the school 
in 1876 with Dr. M. E. Schiebner, a brilliant student of 
languages, as principal, but the attendance of pupils did not 
Warrant its continuance and it became wholly extinct in 1877. 
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So far as can be ascertained the principals after Dr. Hunsicker 
were William T. Seal, later principal of Bellevue Institute, 
Attleboro; S. S. Overholt, Henry O. Harris, afterwards a mem- 
ber of the Bucks County Bar; G. Passmore Betts, J. G. Fish, S. 
N. Walker, Dr. Martin E. Schiebner, later principal of Doyles- 
town Seminary, and S. B. Carr. The known teachers, in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, were Dr. A. M. Dickie, Rose 
Budd (Carr), Robert Alexander, W. P. M. Todd, Haretta 
Walton, D. Newlin Fell, Dr. D. W. T. White, S. Eva Bolton, 
Ursula Cushman and Fannie Whitaker. The Baconian Liter- 
ary Society, organized the year the Institute opened, became a 
popular forum for discussion of weighty questions of the day. 
The last function in which the Institute figured was a reunion 
of the teachers and students on the school grounds on Saturday, 
September 11, 1909, the fiftieth anniversary of the school’s 
opening. The arrangements were in charge of a committee 
comprising Hugh B. Eastburn, William H. Robinson and Dr. 
Joseph B. Walter. It was a gala occasion that brought together 
600 people, many of them former students. At a meeting in 
the afternoon impromptu speeches were made by Mr. Eastburn, 
Dr. Hunsicker, Mr. Seal, Mr. Harris, Dr. White, Judge Fell, 
Dr. Isaiah Michener, Judge Scott and several former teachers. 
In a prepared address Dr. Walter reviewed the history of the 
school. He said that he had found, in searching for material for 
his address, that more than 1000 young people had attended 
the school, of whom he had traced 735, and of that number 
471 were living at that time. 


CASTLE VALLEY— 


A hamlet of scattered dwellings in Doylestown Township, 
two miles southwest of Doylestown on Neshaminy Creek at the 
intersection of Almshouse and Lower State Roads. Once a part 
of Warwick, it was included in Doylestown Township in 1819. 
In colonial times it was known as Bartons Ford, so named for 
Thomas Barton, a nephew of Walter Shewell, founder of Pain- 
swick Hall, a short half mile from Castle Valley. Barton 
bought this tract of 200 acres on the east bank of the Neshaminy 
from the executors of Jeremiah Langhorne in 1750. Bartons 
Ford may have been the name of this locality down to 1835, 
when the covered bridge was built to carry the Lower State 
road over the creek. “The name was then changed to Castle 
Valley. This bridge, 483 feet in length, built of hemlock, was 
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the longest covered bridge in the county. It was demolished 
in 1930 and a concrete structure, spanning the stream diagonally, 
was erected a few hundred feet below the old bridge. Romance 
seems to have been indigenous to this part of Neshaminy valley. 
In it Dr. Henry C. Mercer found the background for the initial 
story of his November Night Tales. This story has charm 
for anyone interested in the enchanted ground around there. 
The Neshaminy circles the north and east slopes of a steep hill, 
upon which the “‘Castle,”’ for which the valley was named, was 
to have been built. The castle was the dream of one Thomas 
Meredith, Jr., known throughout the valley as UCrazy ‘Tont,< 
a harsh name for a sensitive innocuous soul who thought no evil 
of his fellowman. His father, Thomas Meredith, Sr., an im- 
migrant from Wales, before 1727, received a grant of land on 
the southerly side of the bridge, including the steep hill just 
mentioned. The brother of Thomas, Sr., Simon Meredith, 
had preceded him to America in 1708 and settled in the northern 
part of Chester County. It was Simon Meredith’s son, James 
Meredith, who was the progenitor of the Bucks County family 
of Merediths, but oddly enough it was because of Thomas Mere- 
dith, Jr., that James Meredith came to Bucks County. Thomas, 
Jr., is described by his biographer? as ‘‘a youth with an inquiring 
mind and a strong disposition to study and learning. He be- 
came possessed of a good education, probably in Philadelphia. 
But, alas, ‘much learning had made him mad.’ Too close appli- 
cation to study and perhaps other causes had dethroned his 
reason, and thereafter the great world problems were a tangled 
thread, whose knots his understanding could nevermore unravel. 
His mind had doubtless been impressed by books on history 
and the love of romantic story relating to Europe. He had read 
its tumultuous history during the Middle Ages and of its tur- 
bulent Barons and the strong castle, when each great landholder 
must protect himself with the help of his serfs. Thus Thomas 
Meredith, with a mind ingenious and constructive, and familiar 
with the higher branches of mathematics, naturally exhibited 
a special direction for his monomania. Otherwise he was 
inoffensive and his insanity took a harmless form.’’ It was to 
this son that Thomas Meredith, Sr., left all his property. Ac- 
cording to family tradition relatives and friends of the young 
man prevailed on his cousin, James Meredith, to come from 
Chester County to act as a guardian for Thomas and his property, 


1Edward Mathews in Doylestown Democrat. 
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with the promise that the land should go to James upon the 
death of his cousin. ‘““ITom’’ Meredith had conceived the idea 
of building a great stone castle on the hill sloping towards the 
Neshaminy. In the execution of this wild project he was wisely 
indulged. Provided with a leather apron, he industriously 
carried stones in it to the top of the hill. He felled trees and 
had them hauled to the same spot. Day after day and 
year after year he piled the stones in a great thick-walled circle as 
high as he could reach, until, as his biographer says “‘his strength 
failed, his weary toils were at an end, and the darkened intellect 
planned and thought no more.” He died about 1768. This 
story would be incomplete without hearing ““Tom’s’’ own 
version. It is said that a friend of the person whose signature 
is below bought an old desk at an auction of antiques in this 
county some years ago. In a secret apartment of the desk was 
found a manuscript, of which, he avers, the following is a copy: 


“Castle Valley 17-- (final figures torn off) 


“In the reign of good King Tamanend, I, Thomas : 
do set forth here the true story of my exile. I hear now singing 
in my ears ‘much learning hath made him mad.’ So said that 
bigoted presiding elder of the Quaker meeting to my father. 
They thought me far from home, but I overheard all from the 
next room. I can hear now that worthy but ignorant man say 
to my parent: ‘Friend , this allowing thy son to remain 
behind thee in England to read and study what he liked has 
filled his head with tales of the old country best forgotten.’ 








“Tam here under the care of my cousin in this wild and 
beautiful country lately owned by the great Indian King, 
Tamanend. His warriors still hunt among its hills and dales. 
The few and far between people of my race are all so occupied in 
their daily toils that they have neither time nor inclination to 
think about the heroes of our Mother Land. To them the brave 
King Arthur and his knights with their table round are myths. 
Their religion and toil have banished the days of chivalry from 
their minds, 


“Nischem Hanne (Neshaminy), meaning double stream, 
whose waters flow at my feet and seem to glisten from every 
vale that I can see into from my hill,—what nymphs abide in 
your bosom or glide through your glades? Can this be the land 
the poet Wharton speaks of in his ode to King Arthur? 
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Yet in vain a paynim foe 
Armed with fate the mighty blow; 
For when he fell, the Elfin queen, 
All in secret and unseen, 
O’er the fainting hero threw 
Her mantle of ambrosial blue, 
And bade her spirits bear him far, 
_In Merlin’s agate-axled car, 
To her green isle’s enamel steep, 
Far in the navel of the deep. 
O’er his wounds she sprinkled dew 
From the flowers that in Arabia grew. 


“There he reigns a mighty king, 
‘Thence to Britain shall return, 
If aright prophetic rolls I learn, 
Borne on victory’s spreading plume 
His ancient sceptre to resume, 
His knightly table to restore, 
And brave the tournaments of yore.’ 


“May not King Arthur be this great King Tamanend. 
held in such high esteem by not only his own people but mine, 
dwelling here until time for his return to Albion’s shore? Mer- 
lin’s enchantments, ‘tis said, far exceeded all others. The 
great enchanter must have sent with him some of the great 
knights and fair dames to bear him company in this new world. 
Have I not seen the warriors of this Indian king, fleet of foot, 
pursue the fleeing deer they have wounded with arrows shot 
from a bow that none but a strong man could bend: then, when 
they meet the buck at bay, transfix him with their spears? Do 
not their ladies tend them after the hunt as well as minister 
to them when they have finished battling with their foes? Was 
not this the way of olden times? Have I not seen their skill 
in spearing those large silvery fish that swim up from the great 
river when the woods are putting on their livery of green? 

“IT have had a most vivid vision which I set down here. 
Merlin, the great enchanter of the past, appeared to me seated 
under a bush covered with white flowers and spoke to me: “You 
have seen an old native woman of the country pounding corn 
upon the rocks while she was drying the fish caught by men 
of the tribe. She is under an enchantment which causes her to 
appear old and hideous while really she is a beautiful damsel. 
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If you are willing to undergo the toil to set her free, heed well 
and I will instruct you what to do. 

“ “You alone must collect stone and timber and bring tnem 
to the top of your hill. You must then build from them a 
perfectly round castle which must be absolutely straight within 
and without. If when you think your building perfect you 
speak to an Indian woman, she will understand you and fol- 
low you to it, and if it is as I have directed, resume her proper 
form. If it is faulty at all she will not heed you and you will 
have to tear the castle down and rebuild it until it is perfect.’ 

“I have carried stones and hewn timber and brought them 
to the top of this hill. I have built my castle only to tear it 
down, for as yet the woman does not understand me. I will 
try again if my strength will but hold out, for I feel myself 
growing weaker.”’ 


Another hand ends the manuscript with: 

“Poor Thomas never completed his castle, for death soon 
set free his troubled mind. His toil was not lost, for, while 
he tried as he believed to relieve one being from burdens, he 
was the means of helping many. 

“The stones and timbers that he collected were used to 
build the bridge at this place, which of course helped many on 
their road.” 

“F. Cabeen.”’ 


CAUFFMAN HILL— 


This bold hill, rising 820 feet above tidewater, lies in the 
northeastern part of Nockamixon Township, the boundary line 
between Nockamixon and Bridgeton Townships running 
through its eastern base. It contains a large extent of wild land. 
A part of the State’s 2,000-acre Auxiliary Game Preserve ex- 
tends into the hill and many acres are wired and set aside as a 
game refuge, in which hunting is not permitted. Virginia 
deer, foxes, raccoons and other mammals, scarce in other parts 
of the county, have increased in number since the preserve was 
established. ‘The hill’s contour is that of an irregular circle a 
mile and a quarter in diameter. Rising more than 200 feet 
above surrounding territory, it forms a conspicuous object 
against the skyline. In all probability Cauffman Hill was 
named for Lawrence Cauffman, son of Joseph Theophilus Cauff- 
man, a native of Strasburg, Germany (born 1720), who came 
to America in 1749, settled in Philadelphia and acquired large 
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tracts of land in that city and in Bucks, Montgomery and other 
counties. Lawrence Cauffman, born in Philadelphia August 8, 
1769, married Sarah Falconer Shewell (eighth child of Robert 
Shewell and granddaughter of Walter Shewell, the immigrant) 
at Painswick Hall, near Doylestown, Pa. April 23, 1796. 
Sarah Falconer Shewell was a grand-niece of Miss Elizabeth 
Shewell, who married Benjamin West, the painter. After their 
marriage Lawrence Cauffman and wife lived at Painswick Hall 
for six years. Cauffman, fine looking and likeable in personali- 
ty, became prominent in social and business circles, enjoying the 
acquaintance of nearly all the men of note in Bucks County. 
Prior to his marriage he had been in the counting room of 
Robert Morris, the financier of the Revolution. Upon his removal 
to Bucks County he was appointed by Governor Mifflin a Jus- 
tice of the Peace for the county (1796). He became much inter- 
ested in the movement to change the county seat from Newtown 
to Doylestown and was a promoter and the secretary of the 
large meeting held at John Shaw’s inn in Bedminster Town- 
ship on Christmas Day, 1800, at which the first real steps were 
taken to stop the proposed erection of new county buildings at 
Newtown and to transfer the county seat to a more central lo- 
cation. Judge John Barclay, who took part in this meeting 
and was made a member of the committee to present the meet- 
ing’s petition to the Legislature, was a close personal and busi- 
ness associate of Lawrence Cauffman, and there is some reason 
to believe the Judge was responsible for the suggestion that the 
hill be called Cauffman. Another name, often used locally, was 
Boatmens Hill, from the circumstance of Delaware Division 
Canal boatmen residing in some numbers near by. The names 
Kauffman, Coffman and Bolton appear on various maps, but 
these may have been merely variants or incorrect spelling. 


CENTRE BRIDGE— 


Village in Solebury Township on River Road (Route 
326) between New Hope and Lumberville. It was first known 
as Readings Ferry, so called for Colonel John Reading, who 
established one of the earliest river landings above Falls of the 
Delaware. Colonel Reading, founder of the New Jersey family 
of that name, came probably from County Dublin, Ireland. 
His name appears in Gloucester County records as early as 1684, 
though the exact date of his arrival there is not known. From 
the interest he manifested in several large land transactions, it 
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is assumed he was a member of the London Company, an or- 
ganization similar to the Free Society of Traders. In 1704 he 
purchased a tract of land in what is now Amwell Township, 
Hunterdon County, N. J., and named it Mount Amwell. It 
covered the site of the present Stockton and Prallsville. He 
moved to Mount Amwell very soon after he bought it. He had 
been interested in ferries, having held a franchise for one between 
Gloucester and Wicaco, and quite naturally he established the 
Reading Ferry, but in the absence of legislative record the exact 
date cannot be fixed. It is certain the ferry was in operation in 
1711. A “John Readings Landing’’ is mentioned that year in 
a petition for a “‘convenient road’’ from that place to the Burl- 
ington Meeting House. The ferry was the beginning of the 
Old York Road. Colonel Reading died in 1717, but his ferry, 
although it was idle for some years, bore his name until 1731, 
when his son-in-law, Captain Daniel Howell, reopened it and 
it became Howells Ferry until 1770, then Robinsons Ferry on 
the Pennsylvania side and Harts Ferry on the New Jersey side. 
The last owner on the Pennsylvania side was William Mitchell 
and the ferry was known as Mitchells from about 1796 to 
1813, when both sides were sold to the bridge corporation and 
the ferry was discontinued. Mitchell was landlord of an inn 
on the Pennsylvania side and represented Bucks County in the 
Assembly (1809-1811). Centre Bridge Company was charter- 
ed by both States in 1811. The bridge was built in 1813 and 
opened for travel in the spring of next year. From that time 
both bridge and village have been known as Centre Bridge, the 
name being suggested by the central location between New Hope 
and Lumberville, four miles from either place. Of three covered 
wooden bridges spanning the Delaware from the Solebury shore 
to the Jersey side, Centre Bridge was the first opened for travel. 
Structural work on the original bridge was soon found to be 
faulty and on December 5, 1829, the stockholders, meeting at 
Hunt’s Centre Bridge hotel, decided to rebuild the wooden 
superstructure on the old stone piers. “The contract was award- 
ed to Amos Campbell and the building committee comprised 
John Ruckman, Esq., and Dr. John Wilson for Pennsylvania 
and Messrs. Rittenhouse, Gordon and Larson for New Jersey. 
Three spans, two piers and the toll house on the Jersey side of 
the remodeled bridge were carried away by the flood of January 
8, 1841. An incident attending this flood created much excite- 
ment. George B. Fell, a storekeeper, who walked out on the 
bridge from the Pennsylvania side to obtain a better view of the 
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flood, was swept down stream when the span on which he stood 
suddenly collapsed. Several rescue efforts were made from both 
shores. At New Hope Hiram Scarborough rowed out into the 
river in a batteau, but was unable to reach Fell before the drift- 
wood to which he was clinging was carried by the swift moving 
current over Wells Falls. At Yardley Edward Nickleson suc- 
ceeded in bringing the nearly exhausted man to shore in a row- 
boat. The bridge, rebuilt by Courtland Yardley, was the only 
one not carried away or seriously damaged by the greatest of all 
Delaware River floods on October 10, 1903. But twenty years 
later fire succeeded where flood had failed. July 22, 1923, the 
famous old structure was struck by lightning and in the specta- 
cular blaze that followed it was totally destroyed. Among the 
witnesses of the fire was Edward W. Redfield, famous Ameri- 
can landscape painter. Next day he transferred his impressions 
of the scene to canvas, making a strikingly realistic picture. The 
piers, approaches and the stone toll house were sold for $10,000 
on November 6, 1925, to the Joint Bridge Commission, which, 
after repairing piers and abutments, erected a new steel bridge 
thereon at a cost of $258,135. Centre Bridge post office was 
established June 7, 1845, with John D. Balderston as first post- 
master. [he village has scenic charm for tourists. Of late a 
number of noteworthy people have found attractive homes in 
its vicinity off the beaten lanes of travel. 


CHAIN BRIDGE— 


Hamlet of Colonial age in Wrightstown and Northampton 
Townships on both sides of Neshaminy Creek at a point where 
Second Street Pike (Route 232) crosses that stream. Its name 
is derived from a chain bridge, the only one ever built in the 
county, erected over the Neshaminy in the year 1809 at the 
expense of $5,500 to replace a ford used since pioneer days. 
Chain bridges, forerunners of the suspension bridge, were not 
common. One was erected across Jacobs Creek about 1820 on 
the great road leading from Uniontown to Greensburgh, Pa.? 
‘The famous bridge at Easton, Pa., over Lehigh River at the foot 
of Third Street, was built in 1811 and removed twenty years 
later because it was thought to be unsafe. The chains from 
which the Bucks County bridge was suspended passed over a 
frame tower built on a stone pier in the center of the stream, 


*Described in Thomas Cooper’s Domestic Encyclopaedia, 1821, Vol. 
bY ps a icles Pb 
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the ends of the chains being securely anchored in the creek banks. 
Links varied in length from three to twelve feet, wrought from 
234-inch bar iron. Perpendicular iron rods secured to the 
chains supported the bridge floor. This bridge was taken down 
after it was wrecked by a flood in mid-March, 1832. The same 
year it was replaced by an oak-timbered covered bridge 218 
feet long at a cost of $2,583.20. The great flood of July 15 
and 16, 1865, swept away this second bridge. It was reported 
at the time that the Richboro and Pineville Turnpike Road 
Company, owners of that part of Second Street Pike since their 
incorporation in 1847 and users but not owners of the bridge, 
decided at a meeting a few days following the flood to abandon 
their turnpike on the ground that they could not afford to re- 
build the bridge. However that may be, Jesse P. Carver, a 
citizen and taxpayer of the county, presented a petition in July, 
1865, to the Court of Common Pleas praying for a mandamus 
to the County Commissioners commanding them to rebuild the 
bridge. “The case was heard by Judge Henry Chapman, who in 
December of the same year filed an opinion in which he dismissed 
the petition and refused the mandamus.” The turnpike company 
was therefore obliged to rebuild the bridge. The old Chain 
Bridge mill on the Northampton side of the creek was built by 
John Thompson in 1759 and operated by him during the 
Revolutionary War. He was the first High Sheriff of Bucks 
County under Congress government (1776-1778) and was 
appointed January 9, 1778, wagonmaster for the Continental 
Army. William Thompson, for many years Doylestown’s 
leading merchant, was a grandson of John Thompson. The 
old mill is still standing in good condition. Amos Patterson, 
its genial miller for many years, is well remembered by the 
present generation. Watermarks on the mill show that the 
flood of 1865 was four and a half feet higher than in any flood 
in the Neshaminy before or since that date. The mill dam backs 
up Neshaminy’s water for more than a mile, affording splendid 
canoeing and fishing in the shadow of a steep heavily-timbered 
hill. Bungalows are scattered along its banks and a large island 


*Because of the importance of Judge Chapman’s opinion, covering as 
it did a theretofore undecided question, the Legal Intelligence published it 
verbatim. The law point decided was that where a turnpike road is laid 
upon the bed of an old public road upon which there is a county bridge, so 
that no access can be had to the bridge by the public except by passing over 
the turnpike road, the county is thereby relieved from the duty of rebuilding 
such bridge when destroyed, even though it be not included by the turnpike 
company in its survey of the road. 
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at the dam breast is used by the Pennsylvania Fish and Game 
Association of Philadelphia for their outings. Camp Onas, a 
summer recreation project for boys and girls under auspices of 
Philadelphia Friends, is located on the Wrightstown bank of 
the creek. 


CHALFONT— 


Borough in central southwestern New Britain Township 
at the junction of three streams, North and West Branches of 
Neshaminy Creek and Pine Run. Early names of the old vil- 
lage came from its mill and tavern. It was first called Butler 
or Butlers Mill. From Edward Mathew’s historical notes on 
New Britain Township homesteads it is learned that Simon But- 
ler and Simon Mathew (later spelled Mathews), brothers-in- 
law, came to America from Wales in 1710, settled in the Welsh 
Tract of Delaware County, and at the close of the next decade 
came to New Britain Township, which had just been opened 
for settlement. The same year (1720) Butler bought 454 acres 
of land covering the present site of Chalfont and extending 
southward to the Warrington Township line. Through this 
tract he opened a road running southward, known later as 
Butler Road (Route 373) and much more recently as Limekiln 
or Whitehall Pike, although he called it Philadelphia Road, as 
shown on a land draft of his tract, dated 1768, and now depos- 
ited in the Library of The Bucks County Historical Society. 
Mathew, the brother-in-law, also bought 283 acres of land in 
two tracts, one of them 127 acres adjoining Butler’s land. It 
is said that Butler was a miller and Mathew a millwright. 
Jointly they built on Butler’s land, close to the dividing line 
between their properties, the first grist mill in that part of the 
county. ‘This was very soon after they settled there in 1720. 
A few years later, probably in 1725, this mill was burned and 
the excavations and ruins of foundation walls were visible for 
many years afterward. Butler immediately rebuilt the mill on 
a site farther down stream just below the junction of Pine Run 
and North Branch. This mill in turn was burned in 1835 
during the ownership of George Eckhart, who reconstructed it 
upon a much larger plan. Again destroyed by fire in 1885 
while Philip B. Grove, a Philadelphia wholesale hardware 
dealer, owned it and Valentine B. Clymer and Matthew S. Cogan 
were lessees, it was never rebuilt.t Simon Butler became a 


*A method of conducting the old-time grist milling business a century 
ago is illustrated by a story about the Butler mill when it was in possession 
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prominent man. He was a Justice of the Peace and many of 
the early legal documents of New Britain bear his signature. He 
left several children at his death in 1764, and one of them, 
Abiah, held the land on which Chalfont is built for some time, 
but the family soon thereafter disappeared from the county, 
while the descendants of Simon Mathew retained possession of 
their land for several generations. It is quite likely that soon 
after the death of Simon Butler and his land was cut up and 
sold in smaller tracts, the hamlet ceased to be known as Butler 
and was Kungles Tavern from the village landlord, George 
Kungle. The massive stone colonial hotel had been built by 
Kungle’s father-in-law, Henry Lewis, about 1761, but Kungle 
was the owner or lessee all through the Revolutionary period. 
Three successive landlords following Kungle were James, Lewis 
and Abner Morris. In 1815, John Barndt, who had come 
from Tylersport, purchased the tavern. From him the village 
was known as Barndtsville until 1845. William Stevens mean- 
while had set up a store on the south side of the West 
Branch of the Neshaminy, a rival to a store conducted by 
David Barndt on the other side of the creek. Stevens in 1845 
was successful in having a post office located in his store under 
the name of Whitehallville and the village soon came to be 
known by the same name. In 1869 the North Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company changed the name of their station from 
Whitehallville to Chalfont, which thereafter also became the 
village name. In the early ’70’s one of the company’s locomo- 
tives plying between Doylestown and Philadelphia bore the 
word Chalfont on the name-panel of its cab. This name comes 
from the ancient village of Chalfont St. Giles, England, where 
in 1672 William Penn found his wife, Gulielma Springett. Not 
far away and within a few feet of the celebrated Friends’ Meet- 
ing House at Jordans, twenty miles west of London, is Penn’s 
grave. Chalfont people, while not averse to honoring Penn, 


of George Eckhart. The owner was not a practical miller and he therefore 
entered into an arrangement with a resident of Hilltown Township to operate 
the mill, which at that time did a lucrative business. Every Saturday night 
after the mill was shut down for the week the money chest was brought 
out from its hiding place, and owner and miller by candle light would count 
its contents and divide it between them 50-50. Then with his gold and 
silver coins in one end of a double pouched meal sack and a week’s supply of 
flour in the other end to balance it, the miller would swing the sack over his 
shoulder and with lantern in hand set out on his walk of six miles to his 
Hilltown home, to return also on foot the following Monday morning. This 
arrangement continued for a number of years and both men died wealthy 
as wealth was accounted in those days. 
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thought it passing strange that a name so closely associated with 
Quakers should be chosen for a village in which no Quaker had 
ever lived. The old land draft of 1768, already mentioned, 
shows that the road from Chalfont to Doylestown (Route 
202) was called Society Road, no doubt because it passed 
through the Free Society of Traders tract. Instead of meeting the 
bridge site over North Branch of Neshaminy, as at present, this 
road passed down the east side of the creek for several hundred 
yards before crossing it by a ford. Bristol Road is shown, but 
with an angle, since eliminated, which joined it with the old 
Ferry Road. Over the fords of the West and North Branches 
of Neshaminy detachments of Washington’s army passed on 
June 20, 1778, on the way from Valley Forge to Monmouth. 
Besides Butler’s mill another grist mill contributed largely to 
the prosperity of Chalfont. It was built in 1793 and operated 
for some years jointly by men named Miller and Evans. It was 
only a short distance from the Butler mill. Its third owner 
was Francis D. Hartzel, who did a very large business. Two of 
his sons succeeded him. The mill was burned in 1878, then 
rebuilt and equipped with the latest mill machinery. This 
plant was again destroyed by fire and rebuilt. The population 
of Chalfont has grown fast within the last seventy years. Latest 
census figures show an increase from 550 in 1930 to 670 in 
1940. The need for incorporation became so urgent in 1901 
that no difficulty was experienced in securing a borough charter 
that year. “There are now a Chalfont National Bank, a Chal- 
font Fire Company, a Chalfont Grange, one of the strongest 
in the county; a Chalfont Floral Club, various women’s or- 
ganizations, Lutheran and Methodist Churches, and two Homes 
maintained by fraternal and charitable organizations. Forest 
Park, an amusement resort, was established in 1885 by Isaac 
Funk in a woods of oak trees, long known before that date as 
Eckhart’s Grove. The town is clean and thrifty in appearance 
and well might be cited as a model of a live and growing 
borough. 


CHESTNUT HILL— 


Conspicuous hill in southeastern Durham Township, ex- 
tending across the township boundary line into Nockamixon. 
It is 740 feet above tide level. Rising over 300 feet above the 
surrounding country, it commands a magnificent view from its 
summit. The hill was once covered by a luxuriant growth of 
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chestnut timber, hence its name. It is about two miles in 
length by a mile and a quarter in breadth. 


CHURCHVILLE— 


Village at the intersection of Bristol Road and Feaster- 
ville and Richboro Turnpike Road (Route 232) and on the 
township line between Northampton and Upper Southampton. 
Churchville Station is on the line of the Philadelphia, New- 
town and New York Railroad. The first name of Churchville 
was Smoketown. The only explanation advanced for the origin 
of this name is that the early Holland Dutch settlers brought 
their old country habits and long-stemmed tobacco Pipes with 
them to this country, and being habitual smokers the non- 
smoking settlers called the neighborhood Smoketown. The 
old North and Southampton Reformed Church, which traces its 
origin back to ‘“‘The Church of Bensalem and Sammeny” of 
1710, built two churches to accommodate the scattered Low 
Dutch Reformed dwellers, one at Feasterville for the Southamp- 
ton members in 1737 and one for the Northampton members 
at Addisville, now Richboro, in 1751. Both church buildings 
became dilapidated by 1813 and the congregations decided, 
instead of repairing the old structures, to build a new one at 
a more central location. The North and Southampton Reformed 
Church building was therefore erected in 1816 at Smoketown, 
which thereafter became known as Churchville. The church edifice 
was remodeled in 1902-03 at an expense of $10,000, and June 
14-16, 1935, the congregation celebrated its 225th anniversary 
with an informal “homecoming day’’ gathering and an elaborate 
program of special music, addresses, greetings from neighboring 
clergymen and a communion in which the old communion 
service was used by the Great Consistory in distributing the 
elements., 


CHICKEN FOOT— 


This was the name of a point of road convergence rather 
than that of a village. Five roads meet at a point in south- 
eastern Middletown Township near the Falls Township line 
between Lincoln Highway and Emilie, and on maps the roads 
at this point form the figure of a chicken footprint. From 
early times this has been a landmark for residents of the lower 
part of the county. 
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CHINQUAPIN— 


A small cross-roads village on the Upper and Lower 
Southampton Township line and near the Northampton Town- 
ship line, at the intersection of the old Holland and Bristol 
Roads. Chinquapin (Castanea pumila) is the name of a small 
nut-bearing tree and shrub, resembling the American Chestnut 
and indigenous in dry soil from New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
southward, but in this State is native only in York, Lancaster, 
Adams, Franklin, Cumberland and Chester Counties. As it is re- 
ported hardy in the Arnold Arboretum, the name of the South- 
ampton village may come from a grove of planted trees in the 
neighborhood. 


CLAY RIDGE— 


Hamlet in mid-western Tinicum Township, about a half 
mile east of Bunker Hill. The Clay Ridge school house, with its 
three acres of grounds, forms part of the settlement. Head- 
quarters lies a mile or more to the south. Clay Ridge is wholly 
within the Tinicum Swamp Line and was so named from its 
situation on an elevation in the clay soil district. 


CLAYTON— 


Small village near Lahaska Station on the Northeast Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, about a mile southeast of Lahaska village 
and on the road known from early times as Street Road, which 
forms the boundary line between Buckingham and Solebury 
Townships. It is sometimes written Claytown. As to the 
origin of the name, Joseph E. Sandford, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
suggests ‘‘that this is in all probability a survival of the enthusi- 
asm for Henry Clay, which was incident to the locality.’’ Gazet- 
teers list over thirty Clayton place names in the United States. 
‘The Bucks County branch of the Society to Protect Animals 
from Cruelty has its headquarters at Clayton. The first name 
of the place was Five Points, the five points being formed by the 
terminus of one public road and the crossing of two others. 
Five Points is the extreme eastern point in the parish boundary 
of the Church of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, Doylestown. 


CLYMERVILLE— 


At one time the name of the lower end of Sellersville, the 
part south of the Northeast Branch of Perkiomen Creek. It is 
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said to have had a separate post office, named Clymerville from 
the Clymer or Clemmer family residing there. Record of the 
date of establishing such a post office is lacking. This is the 
place referred to as ‘“Clemmershteddle’’ by Walter E. Baum in 
One Hundred Years, p. 23. 


COMMON CREEK— 


One branch of Common Creek rises in Lower Makefield 
Township southwest of Morrisville. Another branch rises in 
Falls Township west of Fallsington. The branches unite south- 
east of Fallsington and the stream then flows through Tully- 
town and empties into Delaware River at Tullytown Wharf, 
near the boundary line between Bristol and Falls ‘Townships,? 
Indians who paddled their canoes up and down tributaries of 
the Delaware had a name for each stream, and that for Common 
Creek was Hackaczockan,? the meaning of which is obscure. 
Perhaps it was William Penn himself, as he rode in his coach 
and four between his city and Pennsbury homes, balked at pro- 
nouncing this Indian name, and, believing as he did in plain lan- 
guage, went to the opposite extreme and called the creek 
Common. 


COOKS CREEK— 


This stream drains the entire eastern part of Springfield 
Township and almost the whole of Durham Township. It 
rises in the western part of Springfield and empties into Dela- 
ware River near Durham Furnace. It has many small tribu- 
taries, three of which rise in Northampton County, and the 
courses of both main stream and its feeders are torturous as they 
wind in and out of the deep valleys. It is the only stream in 
the county in which brook trout are native today. On maps 
of the Geological Survey the creek from its source to Springtown 
is marked Cooks Creek and the remaining portion Durham, al- 
though the name Durham is often popularly applied to the 
whole main stream. The portion called Durham doubtless 
takes its name from the township of that name, but the origin 
of the name Cooks Creek is less easily explained. Historian 


_ _+Description from a copy of the scarce Atlas of the Properties near the 
Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad, Published by G. M. Hopkins, C. E., 
1885, in possession of Chester P. Cook, Merion, Pa. 


“Dr. Amandus Johnson in Geographia Americae, p. 156. 
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Edward Mathews thought it may have obtained its name from 
Arthur Cooke, an extensive landowner (not a settler) before 
1700 in Springfield, Durham and other townships. However, 
this is doubtful. In a deed, executed February 10, 1727, be- 
tween Samuel Powell, of Philadelphia, grantor, and Jeremiah 
Langhorne and others, of the same place, grantees, for large 
tracts of land in Durham Township, this creek is named Scooks 
Creek, indicating that Cooks is a corruption of the word Scooks, 
probably a family name. This creek, one of the most beautiful 
streams in the county, played an important part in the operations 
of Durham Iron Works and also in supplying water to the Dela- 
ware Division of the Pennsylvania Canal in its early days. 


COOKS RUN— 


Small stream rising in a spring on Fonthill property adja- 
cent to the northeast boundary line of Doylestown Borough. 
It flows in a southwesterly direction through Doylestown 
Township to New Britain, where it empties into Neshaminy 
Creek at a point once known as Kepharts and Godshalks Dam. 
It is about four miles long and the valley it drains is narrow, 
with fertile and well-cultivated fields, meadows and a few wood- 
lands on its gentle slopes. Edward Mathews, historian of 
mid-county homesteads, is authority for the statement that the 
stream was named for Arthur Cooke, who, Mathews alleges, 
in 1686 received a patent for 2,000 acres of land in Plumstead 
Township, part of which lay near the stream along Doylestown 
and Dublin Turnpike Road (Route 270), which crosses it 
between the Mercer and Mireau (former Chapman) estates. 
There was some conflict of opinion on this point some years ago, 
Warren S. Ely, late librarian of The Bucks County Historical 
Society, claiming that Arthur Cooke, while a large landholder 
in Bucks County, never owned a foot of land in Plumstead 
Township. It has also been called Crooks Run and Crooked 
Run, supposedly from its winding stream bed. Years ago this 
stream furnished power for three busy mills, Histand’s near 
Doylestown, Godshalk’s in the present borough of New Britain 
and Landis’ at its mouth on the Neshaminy. 


COPPERNOSE— 


A steep and conspicuous hill in Solebury Township on 
Delaware River between Lumberville and Lumberton. A small 
and nameless spring stream, a mile in length, flows through a 
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deep ravine on the southeast side and finds outlet to the river 
through a culvert carrying it under the Delaware Division Canal. 
The hill is composed of a hard red sandstone, of little utility, 
covered with shallow soil that sustains a scant and scrubby 
vegetable growth. The summit affords fine views of the river 
country. The reddish color of the rock, a reputed find of copper 
ore years ago and a one-time abundance of copperhead snakes 
have all been advanced as reasons for the origin of the name 
Coppernose. Historian William J. Buck? quotes from a letter 
written by Samuel Preston in 1826, wherein the name is said 
to have been given to the hill by William Satterthwaite, an edu- 
cated but eccentric English school teacher.? If there is an iota 
of truth in tradition, Satterthwaite was excusable in coining an 
adamant name. The story of Satterthwaite begins with his 
school in England. He is reputed to have offered a storm-stayed 
girl pupil the shelter of his school house until morning. The 
evening was long enough for courtship and marriage. [he im- 
prudence of their step dawning upon them next day, they set 
sail for Pennsylvania. They settled in Bucks County, where 
Satterthwaite resumed teaching. It was probably sometime be- 
fore 1745 that they arrived at Coppernose, where they built a 
house at the foot of the hill. Satterthwaite lived to repent of his 
hasty marriage, as his wife turned out to be ill-tempered and extra- 
vagant, keeping him poor, and even attempted to poison him. 
From his house he built a road on the north side of the hill to the 
summit to reach a field he was cultivating. While so engaged, the 
tradition runs, he was bitten on the arm by a copperhead snake. 
He became so ill that his nurse, James Pellar, and Surveyor John 
Watson dispatched his friend Paul Preston to Nockamixon for 
the Indian doctor, Nutimus. After the medicine man’s roots 
and herbs had effected a cure, Satterthwaite sought to reform 
his wife’s extravagant and wayward tendencies by writing some 
lines on ‘“The Indian Queen,” but the lesson of simplicity and 
faithfulness he sought to impress by his poem was wasted on his 
spouse, as she soon afterwards eloped. During his marital 
troubles he found a friend in Chief Justice Jeremiah Langhorne, 
who aided him in many ways. After his patron’s death he com- 


'The Cuttalossa and Its Historical Associations, by William J. Buck, 
£873. : 


*This man should not be confounded, with another William Satterth- 
waite, who came here in 1733 from Rook-How, England, and settled on a 
Lower Makefield Township farm that remained in possession of the family 
for several generations. 
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posed “An Elegy on Jeremiah Langhorne.”” His poems, written 
in Homeric style, had sufficient merit to be reviewed in Joshua 
Francis Fisher’s work on the early poets of Pennsylvania. It 
was Satterthwaite who gave the copy of Boethius’ Consolation 
of Philosophy to Paul Preston for translation into English. The 
translation was printed on Asher Miner's press in Doylestown 
in 1808. In his old age Satterthwaite was induced by Lawrence 
Growden to remove to Langhorne Park, where he spent his last 
days. Coppernose was immortalized in verse, not by Satterth- 
waite, but by a later Solebury poet, probably Cyrus Livezey. 


f 


When I wish to seek retirement, and listlessly repose, 
"Tis then I climb my favorite hill, dear, dear Old Coppernose. 


How oft I’ve gazed with fond delight upon the stream that flows 
So peacefully around thy base, dear ancient Coppernose. 


And there I’ve seen the setting sun, the day in glory close, 
And watched the stars as one by one they lighted Coppernose. 


May the summer rains fall lightly, as well as winter snows, 
Upon thy crest and wooded sides, old favorite Coppernose. 


CORE CREEK— 


The name of this creek is spelled ‘‘Core,’’ ‘‘Coar’’ and 
“Koar,”’ the generally accepted form being Core. Its valley is 
one of the oldest settled sections of the county. It was along 
this stream that some of the Quaker pioneers made their Way up 
from, the lower settlements into Wrightstown, Buckingham 
and Solebury Townships. It still has its share of Colonial 
houses. The stream rises in Newtown Township, flows through 
the northwestern corner of Lower Makefield Township, re- 
enters and crosses the southeastern corner of Newtown Town- 
ship, passes into the northwestern part of Middletown Town- 
ship and there empties into Neshaminy Creek near Woodman 
Mill, Bridgetown. It supplied power for the Woodman Mill 
for many years. “‘Core Creek,” said the late Samuel C. East- 
burn, of Langhorne,* ‘‘had seven active mills on it, since I can 


*Langhorne Views, compiled by Samuel C. Eastburn, 1890. 
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remember; now only one, and not water enough for constant 
use for that. When I was a boy and fished the Neshaminy 
from ‘Dick’s Hole’ to George School, there were eight continuous 
spring runs flowing into it, where I stopped for a drink or to 
catch bait. Now there is but one, and in dry times it can hardly 
be found.”” In an old document in the Library of The Bucks 
County Historical Society, dated ‘““The 3 day of ye 7th month 
1696,” containing the report of a jury appointed by the Court 
to lay out ‘a road (viz a cart road) from new towne to ye ferry 
at Gilbert Wheeler’s,”’ Core Creek is referred to as “‘commonly 
called ye old mans creek or core creek.’’ It, therefore, must have 
borne the name Core Creek for at least 240 years. Edward R. 
Barnsley, of Newtown, supposes the ‘‘old man”’ referred to was 
Thomas Janney, the immigrant. The valley slopes gently 
towards Neshaminy Creek and consequently Core Creek is a 
sluggish stream. Precipitous banks are lacking. The valley’s 
beauty consists of its scattered mammoth trees, and its verdant 
pastures, close-cropped by herds of grazing cattle and studded 
here and there with patches of briars. 


CORNELL— 


An old settlement on the boundary line between Northamp- 
ton and Southampton Townships. Bristol Road at this point 
crosses a road from Southampton to Richboro, sometimes called 
Middle Road. The hamlet is a mile northwest of Churchville. 
It was first known as Blue Bell from a tavern by that name, 
located on the Southampton side of Bristol Road. Little infor- 
mation has survived about this old inn except its name. The 
building was torn down many years ago and a store was built 
on its site. “The hamlet was next called Springville, and that 
name appears on maps down to 1891. A post office was es- 
tablished in March, 1883, when the name was changed to 
Cornell, in honor of a prominent Huguenot-Dutch family, resi- 
dent in that part of the county for more than two hundred years. 


CORNWELLS HEIGHTS— 


Large village in southwestern Bensalem Township between 
Andalusia and Eddington on the old Frankford and Bristol 
Turnpike Road (Route 130). It had a post office, established 
under the name of Maud and so continued for a few years, 
and was then changed to Cornwells Heights. The village gets its 
name from Cornwells, a station at that point on the New York 
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Branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad, but how the station came 
to be so named is not easy to determine. The name Cornwells 
Heights does not appear on any map of Bucks. County except 
highway maps of late date. As to the name of the station, the 
Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad was chartered by the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature February 23, 1832, formally opened 
November 1, 1834, and construction was fully completed from 
Morrisville through Bristol to Kensington early in 1835, but 
information is lacking as to whether Cornwells was one of the 
original stations. The property of the Philadelphia and Tren- 
ton Company was transferred to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company by lease December 1, 1871, and Cornwells was then 
a station. ‘The Half-way House, for which John Vandegrift 
was granted the first license in 1744, has been a famous hotel at 
Cornwells since that date. Rev. F. S. Hotchkin, the historian 
of The Bristol Pike, says ‘‘Cornwells was a half-way house 
between Philadelphia and Bristol.’ He seems to be using the 
word “‘Cornwells’’ as a name for the hotel, but there is so much 
doubt about it that it cannot be considered as a source for the 
village name. There is a possibility that the name comes from 
the well-known Cornwell family, yet there appears to be no 
record of any member of that family having lived in Bensalem 
Township. It has been suggested that, as the Growdens of 
Bensalem came from Cornwall, England, Cornwells may be a 
corruption of that name. An ancient landmark in Cornwells 
Heights is the Vandegrift graveyard, laid out in 1775 on the 
214-acre tract granted by Joseph Growden to Nicholas Vande- 
grift in 1697. The large stone St. Elizabeth’s Convent, Mother- 
house and Novitiate of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for 
Indians and Colored People, is located at Cornwells Heights. 
It was founded in 1891 by Rev. Mother Mary Katherine Drexel, 
second daughter of the late Francis A. Drexel, of Philadelphia. 
Mother Drexel was also founder of the fine large Holy Ghost 
Missionary College, located on spacious grounds fronting the 
highway just east of the village. Holy Providence House was 
organized December 2, 1892, by the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament as an elementary school for boys and girls and is 
connected with St. Elizabeth’s Convent. The 1940 enrollment 
showed 16 Sister instructors and 115 pupils. St. Catherine’s 
Training School for teachers, founded in 1927, is affiliated with 


‘Papers Read before The Bucks County Historical Society, Vol. II, p. 
109, 
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Villanova College and is known as the Cornwells Heights Divi- 
sion of the Villanova College Extension School. The only 
Protestant house of worship is that of the Cornwells Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which was built in 1888 and dedicated April 
7, 1889. 


COTTAGEVILLE— 


Village in the extreme northwestern corner of Solebury 
Township on Carversville Road. In honor of Dr. Isaiah 
Michener the name was changed to Michener in March, 1903, 
when the post office was established. Some years ago the office 
was abandoned. Mail is now supplied by rural delivery and the 
place is again known by its old name of Cottageville. 


CRESSMAN— 


Former village in Milford Township, for many years a 
post office. It is now a part of Trumbauersville and the post 
office has been discontinued. The two post offices were within a 
mile of each other. 


CROSS KEYS— 


It was almost a custom with the Colonists to give the same 
names to taverns, towns and townships as those in the countries 
whence they came. ‘“‘Cross Keys,’”’ arms of the Papal See and 
emblem of St. Peter and his successors, was an old and common 
name for taverns in England. It is mentioned occasionally in 
English literature, as in the English satire, “The Quenk Vint- 
Ners/oal 712 


“May the Cross Keys near Thavies Inn succeed, 
And famous grow for choicest white and red: 
That all may know, who view that costly sign, 
Those golden keys command celestial wine.’’ 


We are told there was a Cross Keys in Gracechurch, London, 
where one Banks used to perform with his wonderful bay horse. 
This was in the days of Queen Elizabeth, when the inn consisted 
of a large court with galleries all around, which, like many other 
London inns was often used as an extempore theatre. This 
court and gallery construction was imitated in a few of the old 
inns in Philadelphia. Cross Keys is the name of the tavern of 
stage coach days at the intersection of the colonial Dyers Road 
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(Route 611) and the old Newtown-Quakertown Road, in the 
west corner of Buckingham Township and a mile north of the 
center of Doylestown. It also became the name of the village 
of several houses about the corner. For many years regarded 
as a suburb of the county seat, there has been much real estate 
development there in recent years, and all of the village east of 
Route 611 and south of the Newtown-Quakertown Road is 
now incorporated with Doylestown Borough. Historians have 
not agreed on the date of the opening of Cross Keys hotel, some 
of them placing it as early as 1743-44. This, however, may 
have been the date of the erection of the building. The first 
license on record was granted in June, 1758, to Alexander 
Brown, son of Thomas Brown, of Plumstead ‘Township. 
Brown immediately put up the sign of the Cross Keys. This 
old sign-board is preserved in the museum of The Bucks County 
Historical Society and has been photographed and copied many 
times. The hotel was continuously licensed down to 1906, 
when the application of Hugh Russell was refused by the Court. 
Since repeal of the prohibition amendment it has been reopened 
as a hotel. The building stands on part of the ancient Widow 
Musgrave tract of 980 acres, represented on the Cutler resurvey 
map of Buckingham of 1703 as covering the whole of the 
western end of that township. Before 1740 a part of the Mus- 
grave tract, including the hotel site, came into the possession of 
Ephraim Fenton, and his grandson, Josiah Fenton, owned land 
in the vicinity at his death in 1783. Brown, the first landlord, 
must have commenced business as a renter, but he subsequently 
bought the hotel, and at his death in 1776 it descended to his 
son, John Brown. In March, 1812, Allan Thomas, “having 
rented the tavern house in Buckingham Township, Sign of the 
Cross Keys,” was granted a license by the Quarter Sessions Court. 
In 1815 Jacob Fretz kept a dry goods, grocery and hardware 
store in the village, which he called ‘‘Cross-Keys Store,’ and 
advertised in the Pennsylvania Correspondent that ‘Tavern 
Keepers can be supplied with Choice Liquors.” Cross Keys was 
important enough in 1828 to have a place on the Map of New 
Jersey with part of the adjoining States, published that year 
by Thomas Gordon. From 1822 to 1829 the landlord was 
Stephen Brock, noted auctioneer and politician and twice Sheriff 
of Bucks County. Brock was succeeded by Tobias Weisel, and 
Weisels were its landlords for three generations until 1887, when 
A. Fretz Weisel sold it to Philip S. Unfried. A portion of the 
old building, no doubt, still remains in the present structure, as 
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it has marvelous white pine board floors and old hand-tooled 
windows, doorways and mouldings. Ai fire thirty years ago 
damaged some of this fine old woodwork. It is not generally 
known that there was also a Cross Keys Hotel in Bristol, as 
shown by the following paper’: 


October 5, 1831. 


Having sold and this day conveyed to Thomas 
G. Kennedy the Cross Keys Tavern and certain lots in 
Bristol, I hereby put him in possession of the same, 
together with the lease and rents hereafter accruing. 


Jno. McElroy. 
CROYDON— 


A village in southwestern Bristol Township, two miles 
west of the borough of Bristol, on Frankford and Bristol Turn- 
pike Road (Route 130) and on the east bank of Neshaminy 
Creek. The New York Branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
passes through the village. Croydon now has a post office and 
has grown fast in recent years. Schencks Station was its early 
name, so called in honor of Dr. Joseph H. Schenck, who once 
owned a fine estate of 750 acres there and built upon it a mansion 
which he called ‘“The Evergreens.’’ Long ago the old Schencks 
station house was demolished and another at Croydon, a quar- 
ter mile away, took its place. The name Croydon comes from 
a town, parish and district in northeast Surrey, England, nine 
miles south of London. On the Bensalem side of Neshaminy 
Creek on March 29, 1763, Major Thomas Barnsley bought a 
537-acre tract of land, on which he built “Croydon Lodge.”’ 
This English-named mansion may have suggested the name for 
the Bristol Township village. One authority, in another ex- 
planation of the origin of the name, says that, when the railroad 
station was relocated, it was built upon land belonging to Henry 
L, Gaw, a stockholder in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
who suggested the name Croydon. There appears to be no 
further information on the subject. An important historical 
attraction of Croydon is ‘‘China’s Retreat,’’? a splendid old frame 
mansion, lined with brick, with a great wide hall and a room 


1Collection of Thomas G, Kennedy Papers in the Library of The 
Bucks County Historical Society, 


"Described at length in History of China’s Retreat, by Edward R. 
Barnsley, 1933. | 
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large enough for chapel exercises in its later days. It was built 
in 1796 by a Dutch ambassador from Holland to China, named 
Andreas Everardus VanBraam Houckgeest, who owned it for 
only two years. Since 1798 it has had many owners, one of 
whom was William J. B. Dobell, who stabled the celebrated 
stallion Messenger there. The Episcopal Education Society of 
Pennsylvania bought the place in 1833, and the next year it 
became the headquarters for the celebrated but short-lived Bris- 
tol College, which lasted only five years. Rev. A. F. Dobbs, 
an Englishman who had managed a school at Attleboro, took 
the place over in 1839 and conducted it as a boarding school 
under the name of St. James’ Hall. This was not a success and 
in 1843 Captain Alden Partridge opened his Literary and Scien- 
tific Institute in the building, which survived for three years. 
During the Civil War it was used as a military hospital and fol- 
lowing the war as a school for orphans of colored federal soldiers. 
Since that period it has been in the hands of several private 
owners. Possibly no other old mansion in the county has had 
an historical background so varied and interesting as ‘‘China’s 
Retreat’’ during its career of a century and a half. 


CURLS RUN— 


The name of this stream is variously spelled Kirl, Kyrl, Carl 
and Curl. It was named for Thomas Kirl, who owned land 
in Buckingham Township, which was later bought by Robert 
Smith, 1723. The source of the creek is on the farms of Harry 
Trego and Earl Daniels in the vicinity of the village of Pine- 
ville. It flows east through the lands of John Hogan, Harvey 
R. Smith, William E. Smith, Charles R. Wentz, Charles W. 
Livezey and Lettie A. Betts, and empties into Pidcock Creek. 
The three last named farms composed the original Robert Smith 
homestead. The first actual mention of the name of the stream 
is found in the agreement (1789) between Thomas Smith of 
Buckingham Township and subscribers of three townships, 
Buckingham, Solebury and Upper Makefield, for a ‘Lot of 
Land on the N. W. Side of Kyrl’s Run, to extend from the S. 
W. Side of the Old Saw-mill Log-yard to the Street Road, eight 
Perches in Width,........ for the use of a school only. This 
school was first called ‘“‘Red Schoolhouse’ and in 1830 ‘“‘New 
Prospect School.’’* In the Atlas of Bucks County, compiled 


*Early Schoolhouses in Four Bucks County Townships, by C. 
Arthur Smith, in Papers Read before The Bucks County Historical Society, 
Vol. VIII, pp. 161, 162. 
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by E. P. Noll & Co., 1891, this stream is erroneously marked 
Curtis Run. 


CURLEY HILL— 


A long incline on the old Dyer Road (Route 611), be- 
tween Danboro and Plumsteadville; also the name of a hamlet 
in central western Plumstead Township at the intersection of 
Curley Hill Road and Route 611. The first school house in 
Plumstead was located there. Tradition says that one of its 
first teachers was Joseph Doan, a native of the township, who 
later joined the band of Doan Outlaws of Revolutionary times. 
In the days of the Doylestown and Easton Railway Company’s 
activities, a trolley booster on this hill was in charge of an 
engineer. For several years prior to 1926, when the railway 
company suspended operations, Curley Hill had a post office, 
John Fox, who had charge of the trolley booster, acting as post- 
master. After the railway closed down, the post office was aban- 
doned and its patrons were supplied by rural delivery. This 
part of the route was recently discontinued and residents now 
get their mail at Danboro, Diligent search has failed to reveal 
the origin of the name Curley Hill. The word “Curley’’ may 
be an error or a change from another word. An early name for 
the adjacent village of Danboro was Clover Hill, and it is possi- 


ble this now forgotten name survives in the altered form of Cur- 
ley Hill. 


CUTTALOSSA CREEK— 


Romance, tradition and historical fact have always been 
inextricably entwined around the word ‘‘Cuttalossa.” The 
Creek by that name is wholly in Solebury Township. Not 
more than three miles from its source in two springs on the 
Street Road in western Solebury it empties into the River Dela- 
ware at Lumberton. The word ‘‘Cuttalossa,’’ the form in 
which it is used today, is a corruption of the Lenni Lenape 
Gattalosso or Quatalossi,1 which was the name of an Indian 
village in this valley. Perhaps no place name in Bucks County 
has so many variants. In a deed dated 1702 for land in Sole- 
bury it is “‘Quatielassie.” In the very same year it is spelled else- 
where “‘Quetyelassy.”” Later it appears as ‘‘Scuttelaushe.” In 


*Dr. Amandus Johnson in Geographia Americae, 1925, prod 
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a poem which he wrote on Rural Beauty in 1805, Dr. John 
Watson calls it “‘Cuttelausse.”” Reading Howell on his manu- 
script ‘Draught or Map of Delaware River,’ 1792, marks the 
creek “‘Cuttelassey.’’ Historian William J. Buck always spelled 
the word “‘Cuttelossa.”” The pathetic story of an Indian girl 
named “‘Quattie’’ having become ‘“‘lostta’’ along the creek banks, 
to the great distress of her mother, an alleged incident long ac- 
cepted as the origin of the name Cuttalossa, may safely be allow- 
ed to repose peacefully in the nursery with other bedtime stories. 
One hundred and fifty years ago the lower part of Cuttalossa 
Creek flowed through primeval forest. An old road adown the 
valley kept well up on high ground, crossing the stream but 
once. ‘Tthe present road, one of the most beautiful drives in 
the county, is on an entirely different course, following the 
stream closely and crossing it five times. The volume of water 
in the creek in the last century was sufficient to run several mills, 
and the valley was a hive of industrial life. The Armitage mill, 
the only remaining one on the stream, was built in 1752 by 
Samuel Armitage, who in 1738 came to this country from 
Wakefield, England. This old stone mill became an early 
rival of the famous Heath mill of 1706 a few miles to the south- 
east on Aquetong Creek. Its last miller Amos Armitage, a direct 
descendant of the immigrant, turned the water on the huge 
old overshot wheel for the last time in 1929. The mill was 
bought from Mr. Armitage in 1937 by the Ansley family and is 
now in hands that will preserve it from desecration. Delight 
Ansley, a daughter of this family, one-time librarian in Colum- 
bia University and the American Indian Museum, has an admir- 
ation for Indian pottery and a talent for reproducing it. After 
resigning from her library duties she decided to spend all of her 
time on pottery work in this old mill. “‘A few repairs trans- 
formed it into a studio and work shop........ The building was 
in very good condition. ........ Miss Ansley has left untouched 
the old machinery and wooden gears. On the outside, still 
intact, is the picturesque waterwheel, which adds immensely to 
the charm of the workshop. She installed a kiln and does her 
own firing. Although she has a potter’s wheel and uses it to 
some extent, she prefers shaping her pieces by hand in the Indian 
fashion.’’? So, after centuries of suspension, an aboriginal art 


*From a story on Delight Ansley’s Unique Pottery, by Maynard 
Clark, in The Bucks County Times, May 2, 1940. 
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returns to the site of the Indian village of Quatalossi. Another 
old mill at the mouth of the Cuttalossa is referred to elsewhere 
in the paragraph on Lumberton. In 1849 John E. Kenderdine, 
at one time owner of the Lumberton mill, built a saw mill higher 
up the creek at a place he called Laurelton because of the abun- 
dance of the beautiful shrub, rhododendron (Rhododendron 
maximum). Still farther up the stream was a saw mill operated 
by Charles P. Large and Isaac Closson. They cut the ties used 
in building the Doylestown Branch of the North Pennsylvania 
Railroad in 1856 and George Dudbridge’s ox teams hauled them 
to Doylestown. This mill was turned into a handle factory 
before the flood of 1885, which wrecked it and the mill dam, 
and they were never rebuilt. The Cuttalossa spring was almost 
as famous as the valley itself, for here in the gay ’90’s driving 
parties, picnic parties and all sorts of wayfarers paused to re- 
fresh themselves with a drink from the fountain. The water 
of a perpetual spring was piped from the hill to the roadside 
at the entrance to the wooded portion of the valley. Here was 
built a flagstone trough, flanked by concave walls, with a column 
and stone steps on either side, bearing the inscription, ‘‘Cuttalos- 
sa Fountain, erected 1873, by Admirers of the Beautiful.’’ Funds 
to build the fountain were raised in Doylestown and elsewhere. 
This beautiful fountain had been preceded by a roadside water- 
ing trough erected many years before by John E, Kenderdine. 
On the opposite side of the road, beneath a cluster of willow 
trees, was a marble basin, four feet square, and from a pipe 
connected with the spring a spray three feet high, shaped like 
a wheat sheaf, arose from the basin. The fountain was cared for 
by the Armitage people for a number of years, but finally van- 
dals destroyed much of its beauty, and it became neglected and 
fell into ruins. In recent years a number of people of distinction 
have found homes within the seclusion of this valley. One of 
the first to discover its residential charms was Daniel Garber, 
long identified with the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts and 
painter of the large canvas, ‘“Whittier Home in Solebury,”’ which 
hangs on the south wall of the assembly hall of The Bucks Coun- 
ty Historical Society building. Most of the old homes of first 
settlers in the valley and its immediate vicinity are now owned 
by people who have been attracted thereto by the natural beauty 
of that part of the Delaware Valley. 
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DANBORO— 


Village in southwestern Plumstead Township, where the 
old Ferry Road crosses Dyers Road (Route 611). Its early 
Mame prior to and during the Revolution was Clover Hill, so 
called, it is claimed, because the soil on surrounding farms was 
peculiarly adapted to growing red clover. The name Danville 
was given to the place by Daniel (‘‘Dan’’) Thomas, popular 
early settler, who was chosen Coroner of the county 1794-95 
and Sheriff for two terms 1797-1799 and 1809-1811. The 
Danville Inn was an old stage line stop. Samuel Nicholas, 
owner of a stage line, was its landlord for many years. ‘The 
Nicholas graveyard on Ferry Road near Danboro was named 
for him. Later the inn was known as the Sign of the Golden 
Fleece. In 1833 its landlord was Joseph Kaisinger, a sports- 
man and presumably a devotee of fox hunting, as indicated by the 
following poetical advertisement in Doylestown Democrat of 


December 3, 1833: 


As Reynard with his red back and black legs ts deter- 
mined not to stay in the cellar much longer, he takes 
the following method to let people Rnow when he 
will start from the hereinafter mentioned place, now 
in the tenure of Joseph Katsinger. 


Ye sportsmen all attend, I pray, 
To these few lines I write, 

While I to you appoint the day 
To leave you out of sight. 


I’m taken from my native place, 
Which I with tears remember; 

And I expect to give the chase 
On the seventh of December. 


Fair play, then, is all I ask, 
And that you'll surely show— 
Then I shall have an easy task 
To reach Mount Pokono. 


I wish that you may all attend 
On the appointed day, 

That’s any wish to see a friend 
Before he goes away. 
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My starting place, I’d have you know, 
And to remember well,— 

It’s from the town of Danboro’, 
The Golden Fleece Hotel. 


So on that day, if I’ve a chance, 
I intend to let you know 
That I on homewards will advance, 
For I can “‘jump Jim Crow.” 
Ain’t I the Cunning Fox? 
Danboro’, Dec. 
ZOE 533 


The Golden Fleece Hotel became the Golden Lamb Hotel when 
Stephen K. Price took charge as boniface in the spring of 1837.2 
The change of name from Danville to Danborough took place 
about 1834, thirty-six years before the post office was establish- 
ed May 17, 1870, with Cornelius Sellers as postmaster. The 
name was later shortened to Danboro, 


DANNELTOWN— 


This bygone hamlet on Haycock Mountain lay on both 
sides of a road which skirts the northern edge of the mountain 
and extends from Gallows to Applebachsville. Close by is the 
entrance to Stony Garden. More than a century ago two 
brothers, Hiram and Jesse O’Dannel (perhaps O’Daniel), came 
from Ireland to Bucks County and founded Danneltown, where, 
by the right of squatters’ sovereignty, they obtained title to bits 
of land nobody owned, or, if owned, the owners seemed to care 
not very much about them. The O’Dannels built one-story 


*The following appeared in the advertising columns of county news- 
papers over the date of Danborough, May 2, 1837: 


GOLDEN LAMB 
HOTEL 
(Revived) 
The subscriber takes this method of informing his friends and the. 
public generally, that he has removed to the GOLDEN LAMB HOTEL, in 


the village of Danborough, formerly occupied by Thomas S. Paist, on the 
Philadelphia and Easton Stage Road, three miles above Doylestown. 


STEPHEN K. PRICE 
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log houses with one room, one door and one window. Other 
settlers drifted in and built more such huts, and soon a village 
of log cabins dotted the roadside clearings. The spot was iso- 
lated and the ground sterile and sprinkled with boulders of 
varying sizes; but the colony, despite a lack of visible means of 
support, thrived after a fashion. One of the log huts, which 
had been “improved” by dividing its single room into two, 
housed at one time a man, his wife and their twenty-four chil- 
dren. Danneltown was a self-existent community, with trage- 
dy (perhaps sometimes a little roguery) alternating with festiv- 
ity. Every Sunday evening there was a prayer meeting or a 
dance, as suited their fancy. One of the O’Dannels acted as 
both minister for the prayer meetings and fiddler for the dances. 
For a long time little was known of this colony by the outside 
world, except (as occasionally happened) when an unlucky 
villager’s name appeared on the Quarter Sessions Court docket at 
Doylestown. After Civil War times the mountain became 
popular with picnickers, who ‘‘discovered’’ the quaintly squalid 
settlement, and thereafter there was no lack of visits from out- 
landers. However, the village young people gradually drifted 
away, some of them finding homes elsewhere, and finally the 
colony folded up. About 1880 most of those remaining packed 
their meager belongings on donkeys and in home-made carts 
drawn by dogs and goats. The motley procession passed over 
the Durham Road and down through Doylestown for some 
destination in the State of Delaware known only to themselves. 
The last mountain log cabin crumpled in ruins a few years ago, 
and today the only known existing memento of the vanished 
village of the O’Dannels is a pencil sketch of that last log house, 
deposited recently in the Library of The Bucks County Histori- 
cal Society by one who witnessed the colony’s exodus sixty 
years ago. As to the last member of the old colony, Frank K. 
Swain, of ‘‘Fonthill,’’ who assisted Dr. Henry C., Mercer in his 
archaeological work, writes as follows under date of February 
16, 1940: ‘“I'wenty years ago when we were working up old 
houses, we were in Danneltown a lot. I find we photographed 
Julia Grumlick’s log hut November 12, 1920, and it was some 
time after that, perhaps 1922 or 1924, that old Dannel, aged 
then about 80 years, was in the almshouse during the winter 
and came here a time or two on Sunday afternoons. I am not 
sure whether he lived entirely alone or with his granddaughter, 
otherwise he would be the last of his family there. He said that 
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when he was a boy you could see sail boats on the river at Bris- 
tol on a clear day and with a good glass from the highest point 
of Haycock. That would mean about 1840, and I don’t pre- 
tend to know when sail boats were abandoned. He may have 
been repeating what he heard from his parents, and not really 
what he had seen, as he was getting pretty old and shaky.”’ 


DARK HOLLOW— 


A name given to a sharp bend in Neshaminy Creek and its 
accompanying high steep banks, forming a depression in the 
valley, about a mile and three-quarters east of Jamison and 
about the same distance south of Mozart. The creek at this 
point forms part of the boundary line between Warwick and 
Buckingham Townships. In former years the ‘“‘hollow’’ was 
deeply shaded with hemlock, hence the name Dark Hollow. It 
was a favorite site in summer for camping, fishing and picnic 
parties, and in winter for skating parties. The site of the aban- 
doned ford on Dark Hollow Road is now occupied by an iron 
and wooden bridge. 


DARK HOLLOW RUN— 


Small stream wholly in Solebury Township, about a mile 
in length, flowing in a northeasterly direction and emptying 
into the Delaware Division Canal below New Hope. The main 
line of the Postal Telegraph Company runs through Dark Hol- 
low. A branch line from Trenton, N. J., was connected there 
with the main line in the summer of 1888. 


DARK HOLLOW RUN— 


Small stream wholly in Tinicum Township, a mile and a 
quarter in length, flowing northeastwardly and emptying into 
Delaware River near Smithtown. The Smithtown Road, lead- 
ing off River Road (Route 326) and passing through the Dark 
Hollow ravine, makes a picturesque drive. Thence Smithtown 
Road passes through Tinicum village and past Lower Tinicum 
Church, crosses Tohickon Creek at Myers grist mill and connects 
with Route 611 at Pipersville, six miles from the River Road. 


DAVISVILLE— 


Village on the Upper Southampton- Warminster Township 
line on Route 252. It was named for General John Davis, 
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veteran of the second war with Great Britain, son of John Davis, 
veteran of the Revolution, and grandson of William Davis, of 
Welsh-Irish antecedents, who came from Great Britain to 
America about 1740 and settled in Solebury Township, near 
Neely’s Mill. The village took its name Davisville when General 
Davis was appointed first postmaster in 1826. The post office 
was removed to Southampton June 16, 1865, but after a year 
of strenuous opposition by the villagers it was returned to Davis- 
ville November 1, 1866, when Mrs. Rachel Hart was appointed 
postmistress, and it has been a post office ever since. General 
Davis was actually the founder of Davisville, as its growth dates 
from the year 1827 when he built his store and dwelling. A 
saw mill had thrived here for a century before it closed down, 
power being supplied by a branch of Pennypack Creek. A 
“select school’ for girls, opened by Isabella McCarren in 1834, 
was the village's first educational institution. Davisville Seminary 
opened its doors in 1834. Davisville Baptist Church was or- 
ganized March 31, 1849. The first experimental exhibition of 
his steamboat invention was made by John Fitch on a stream or 
pond within a few minutes walk from the church, on land 
owned by Joseph Longstreth, with whom Fitch lived for some 
time after the Revolution. 


DEER PARK— ? 


A recreation center on the wooded hill just south of Aque- 
tong Spring. ‘This land came into possession of the Beaumont 
family by deed from Samuel D. Ingham and wife to Horatio 
Nelson Beaumont, dated March 27, 1849, the entire tract con- 
taining 309 acres. Andrew J. Beaumont, a brother of Horatio 
Nelson, was the original promoter of Beaumont Deer Park. It 
was first opened asa zoological garden on a small scale, with 
buffaloes, deer, raccoons and other native animals as exhibits. 
It was soon abandoned for this purpose and the animals were 
sold or released and a few killed. In 1879 the park came under 
control of the Solebury Deer Park Association, which held annual 
musical and literary exercises in a large pavilion in August, 
closing with a dance in the evening. The grounds are beauti- 
fully situated along the edge of Aquetong Spring Lake and for 
years it was a popular resort for social gatherings. It finally 
passed into the hands of private owners and with this change 
the name Deer Park disappeared. Sportsmen have recently be- 
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come interested in this tract as an appropriate location for a game 
refuge and it may soon resume its old name. It lies within the 
historic Loganian Lands. 


DEEP RUN— 


Rises in Hilltown Township near Greers Corner and, flow- 
ing northeasterly across the entire southeastern part of Bedmin- 
ster Township, empties into Tohickon Creek near Randts Mill, 
a mile from Pipersville. Deep Run is a name older than the 
township itself, which was known as “‘the Deep Run territory’”’ 
prior to the adoption of the name Bedminster. It was so named 
by the first Irish settlers along the stream because of its unusual 
depth in comparison to its size. The removal of the heavy tim- 
ber and subsequent erosion have entirely changed the character 
of the stream bed in many places and it is no longer deep. Deep 
Run Mennonite and Presbyterian Churches are located in this 
valley. “The Deep Run school house dates back to 1746, when 
land for the purpose of a building was deeded to the Mennonites. 
The first building, a log structure, was torn down in 1842. It 
was first used for religious purposes, but after another building 
Was put up as a meeting house, the old structure was used as a 
school house. The second school building was built about 
1844, ‘This was succeeded by the present brick building to the 
northward. German was exclusively taught until 1850. 


DEER RUN— 


Small creek, rising in the central part of Bedminster Town- 
ship in two primary tributaries, It lies wholly within the town- 
ship and flows through the second valley northwest of Deep 
Run, emptying into Tohickon Creek near the mouth of Wolf 
Run, occupying the intervening valley. Deer were very plentiful 
along its banks when the first white settlers came, hence its 
name. 


DELAWARE DIVISION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
CANAL— 


In a country of “‘magnificent distances,” like the United 
States, the problem of transportation is manifestly one of first 
importance. This became apparent in provincial and colonial 
times, when law-making bodies were besieged with appeals for 
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authority to open roads. But roads were inadequate to handle 
fast developing needs of the people. Navigable rivers helped, 
though rivers met only primary and sectional needs. Canals 
and railroads as connecting links must inevitably come sooner or 
later. The people of Pennsylvania, through their Legislature, 
began to consider inland navigation as early as 1791. A Legis- 
lative committee made a report that year recommending in a 
general way improvements of the Delaware, Schuylkill and 
Lackawanna Rivers. But the plan developed very slowly and it 
was not until 1824 that an act was passed authorizing the Gover- 
nor to appoint three commissioners to explore two routes for 
artificial waterways, both in the central part of the State. At the 
same time certain preliminary examinations in the eastern part of 
the State were authorized. Once the move towards actual con- 
struction began, it gained momentum rapidly. The Legisla- 
ture of 1825 passed an act creating a Board of Canal Commis- 
stoners. Acts already passed were followed by others in the 
sessions of 1826 and 1827, authorizing construction of certain 
canals and providing for financing the work. Thus Pennsyl- 
vania soon became fully embarked upon a policy of State-aided 
internal improvements that developed rapidly, too rapidly, as 
can now be readily seen, for the financial health of the Common- 
wealth. At the beginning of the movement the credit of the 
State was fine and public sentiment in favor of a great system 
of internal improvements was strong and practically unanimous. 


However, due perhaps largely to inexperience in handling 
projects of such magnitude, the plan was expanded far beyond 
what prudence should have suggested and the State found itself en- 
compassed by financial troubles. It appears now, had the system 
of public works been confined to a main line from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburgh and to the Delaware Division, leaving all other 
similar projects to private enterprise and capital, the financial 
problem could have been handled without much difficulty. As 
it was, by 1841 and 1842 an effectual stop was put upon all 
further extension of public works because of impaired State 
finances and credit.t. The Act of April 9, 1827, clearly defined 


*The first official sanction for a canal in the lower Delaware Valley 
will be found in two sections of the Act of April 9, 1827. 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That it 
shall be the duty of the canal commissioners, during the ensuing summer, to 
cause examinations, surveys and estimates to be made along the valley of the 
Delaware from Philadelphia, or from Bristol, or any intermediate point be- 
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the conditions and limitations under which work was to proceed 
on the Delaware Division. Thomas G. Kennedy was appointed 
superintendent of construction. This was a most fortunate 
appointment, for without Superintendent Kennedy’s enthusiasm, 
energy and tenacity of purpose in clinging to a cherished job 
in the face of violent political assaults and almost unprecedented 
flood conditions in the river during two years while the construc- 
tion work was at its peak, there would in all probability have 
been no Delaware Division Canal. Henry G. Sergeant was em- 
ployed as chief engineer, and an office was opened at Bristol. 
Engineer Sergeant and his corps of surveyors began work about 
July 1, 1827, and completed the preliminary field work by the 
middle of August. It was ascertained that the length of the 
canal from the mouth of Mill Creek at Bristol to the level of 
Lehigh River at Easton was 59 miles and 60 perches and the fall 
from the Easton end to the Bristol terminus was 159 feet. Fol- 
lowing the preliminary survey, the Engineer Corps was split 
up, one party passing again over the route to check up probable 
errors prior to the engineer’s making his estimates, while the rest 
of the party surveyed another proposed route from Bristol up 
Neshaminy Creek to Newtown, thence up Newtown Creek and 
across the county towards the Delaware to a point between 
Yardley and New Hope. This route may have been suggested 
by the fact that a company, known as the Neshaminy Lock and 
Navigation Company, had been organized and had already pro- 
jected waterway improvements on Neshaminy Creek between 


tween Bristol and the head of tide water, to Carpenter’s Point, with the view 
of ascertaining the most eligible mode of effecting a navigable canal communi- 
cation, and the said commissioners shall report in like manner as is directed 
by law in relation to other canal routes. 


Sec. 7, And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That, 
after suitable examinations as aforesaid, by competent engineers, it should 
appear to the board of canal commissioners that a navigable canal can be 
constructed between a point at or near Philadelphia, or at Bristol, or any in- 
termediate point between Bristol and the head of tide water and at a point 
at or near the borough of Easton, then, with the consent of the governor, 
the board of canal commissioners are hereby authorized and required, in be- 
half of this commonwealth, during the ensuing year, to locate and contract 
for making a portion of said navigable communication, the expense of which 
shall not exceed one hundred thousand dollars, and such locks, and other 
works, as may be necessary thereto; Provided the average expense thereof 
shall not exceed twelve thousand dollars per mile, and the further sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars is hereby appropriated towards the accomplish- 
ment of the aforesaid object, to be paid in like manner, as is provided for by 
the nineteenth section of this act; Provided that the existing natural navi- 
gation of the river Delaware shall not be obstructed or injured by the con- 
struction of said canal. 
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the river Delaware and Newtown. However, the surveyors as- 
certained that the elevation between the Delaware and Newtown 
was 100 feet higher than the proposed canal level at Easton, and 
thereupon the Newtown route was definitely set aside. The ad- 
vocates of this route made no attempt to press their claims, but 
intense rivalry did spring up between the people of Pennsbury 
Manor and those of Bristol to secure the location for the en- 
trance into Delaware River, and the Pennsbury people lost out. 


Engineer Sergeant submitted his report to a meeting of the 
Board of Canal Commissioners in Philadelphia early in Septem- 
ber, indicating that the work could probably be done within the 
limit of the average $12,000 per mile allowed by the law and 
designating Bristol as the most feasible point of entrance into 
the river Delaware. The board accepted the report and ordered 
work of construction to proceed. On September 13 Superinten- 
dent Kennedy from his office in Bristol advertised that he would 
receive proposals for construction of the first section of the canal, 
commencing at the mouth of Mill Creek, Bristol, and extending 
thence up the valley of the Delaware a distance of eighteen miles. 
Governor George Wolf, in compliance with the Act of Assembly, 
gave his consent to the construction, and on October 20, 1827, 
the contracts for the eighteen miles were awarded. A week. 
later, Saturday, October 27, ground was formally broken at 
Bristol. This ceremony, agreeably with previous announcement, 
was made a jubilee occasion. The great crowd assembled was 
made up mainly by people from the country side on both shores 
of the river and included also distinguished men from all walks 
of life in this State and New Jersey. Col. Condy Raguet, Charge 
d’ Affairs of the United States of Brazil, was an interested spec- 
tator, With William T. Swift as chief marshal, a procession 
was formed at 12 o’clock in the following order: Marshal and 
aides, engineers with instruments, workmen with spades and 
other tools; Peter Ihrie, Jr., of Easton, Pa., and George Harrison, 
the ground breakers, in carriage; laboring men with wheelbar- 
rows, plows and horses, canal contractors, clergy, Colonel Peter 
A. Brown, orator of the day, members of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, members of the Legislature of New Jersey, dis- 
tinguished guests, band of music, committee of arrangements, 
citizens. After marching through the town, the parade was dis- 
banded at the point of ground breaking. Following Colonel 
Brown’s address, the ground breaking ceremony was performed 
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by Messrs. Ihrie and Harrison, who spaded two generous bar- 
row loads of earth. Among the toasts at the banquet concluding 
the ceremonies at the Bessonet Hotel, none was greeted with 
more sincere applause than that of Vice President Lewis S. Cor- 
yell’s graceful tribute to ““Michael Fackenthal, the Revolutionary 
companion of Morgan, now our venerable guest.” Michael 
Fackenthal, grandfather of Dr. B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., late presi- 
dent of The Bucks County Historical Society, was one of the 
most ardent champions of the canal. Little work was done on 
the canal in the fall of 1827, but by the middle of June, 1828, 
Superintendent Kennedy’s pay roll showed disbursements of 
$270,000. The work progressed smoothly throughout that 
year with few interruptions. Work on some sections of the 
canal was attended with danger and three workmen lost their 
lives by drowning. ‘The entire canal was under contract at the 
opening of the year 1829, except the portion from Section 106 
to Easton, about six miles, for which Superintendent Kennedy 
advertised on April 3 for proposals, the bids to be opened on 
May 20 at William Shouse’s Inn at Easton. The mechanical 
work remaining to complete the division was awarded at the 
same time. “Today we are prone to marvel at the number of 
competitive bidders for contract work, but it will be seen that 
there was some competition in the old days from the fact that 
nearly 400 contractors bid on these few jobs 113 years ago and 
almost that number of people gathered at the inn while the con- 
tracts were let. On the 5th of May of that year, while workmen 
were engaged in making excavations on Contractor Porter & 
Hough’s section in Durham Township, eighteen cannon balls 
were dug up about three feet under the surface and beneath 
them a number of human bones. The find created considerable 
local excitement at the time. On June 1 the Lehigh Canal, 
which was built by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, 
was completed and boats were plying to and fro between Mauch 
Chunk and Easton by the middle of the month. The work 
on the Delaware Division progressed steadily during the summer 
and fall, and the construction of the dam and locks on the Lehigh 
was well advanced when cold weather stopped operations. 


By this time it became evident that it would be necessary 
to secure water from the Delaware River to supplement that 
supplied by the Lehigh. David Scott, John Ross and Nathaniel 
B. Eldred were appointed a commission to treat with New Jersey 
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on this matter. The report of the Board of Canal Commis- 
sioners for 1829 showed that the expenditures on the Delaware 
Division to date (December 18) amounted to $476,338.22, 
including $6,528.82 paid for land damages. The year 1830 
opened auspiciously and the more optimistic canal enthusiasts 
looked forward to the entire completion of the work by the end 
of the season. Late in July the stretch of twenty-five miles be- 
tween Bristol and New Hope was finished and water was let 
into the canal at New Hope. How this was accomplished does 
not appear, as the water wheel at Wells Falls had not yet been 
built. The water passed down the canal as far as Morrisville, 
where seepage from the porous character of the ground prevented 
the water's further progress for the time being. On July 31 a 
company of about forty persons made an excursion of four miles 
down the canal from New Hope and return in a boat drawn by 
a horse. This is the first recorded trip on the canal by parties 
other than construction employes. The water at that time 
averaged 234 feet in depth. In many places above New 
Hope the canal was constructed on the river road bed, closing 
that road to travel until August 1, 1830, when newly-built 
sections of the road were completed and the stage line between 
New Hope and Easton resumed its regular schedule. 


The canal brought a new note of optimism into country 
life along its banks, and the residents gave vent to their feelings 
by staging a “‘canal excursion’ on Saturday, August 7. The 
water was then of sufficient depth for several miles below New 
Hope to float boats of light lading. Between seventy and eighty 
dwellers in Upper Makefield made the trip in a boat drawn by 
two horses, furnished by Captain Day. The excursion is thus 
described by one of the party: ‘““The boat bore the cognomial of 
Governor Wolf, in honor of our worthy Chief Magistrate. It 
was fitted up in the neatest style, with awnings overhead and the 
sides, stern and bow tastefully decorated with laurel and ‘ever- 
green pine.’ The fore and aft cabins were well stored with the 
choicest provisions and the midship filled up with seats and 
avenues for the accommodation of the ‘passengers’ and ‘crew.’ 
At 11:30 o’clock a. m. she ‘put off’ from Aqueduct 3, near the 
mills of Mr. Knowles, and wended her way for a few miles 
down the canal. She then ‘tacked’ and passed up to New Hope, 
going at the rate of four miles an hour. The Governor Wolf in 
her passage through the artificial flood was greeted by many 
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long, loud and hearty cheers from the throngs of spectators who 
had assembled in groups along the line to witness the delightful 
spectacle. ‘The fields of blooming corn, the toiling husbandman, 
the grazing flocks and herds performing their sportive gambols 
or loitering in the luxury of the forest shade, the rural family 
mansion with all its surrounding comforts, with now and then 
a view of the majestic Delaware meandering her way onward 
at the foot of lofty mountains, clothed in ‘living green,’ all con- 
spired to blend in harmonious profusion. We cannot dismiss 
this subject without availing ourselves of the present opportunity 
of returning the thanks of the company to Captain Day for the 
loan of the Governor Wolf and to Captain Merrick for his gen- 
tlemanly deportment while at the New Hope Hotel.’’ 

The canal basin at Bristol was completed in August, 1830. 
‘The close of this year marked the beginning of a series of reverses 
that postponed for a long time the final opening of the canal for 
business. Heavy rains about the middle of November caused a big 
freshet in the Delaware. The canal above New Hope was badly 
damaged. ‘The soft newly-made banks were readily eroded by 
the swift running current, resulting in many washouts. A long 
vertical wall on section 116 below Easton was swept away and 
the aqueducts at Point Pleasant and Lumberville were wrecked. 
But the freshet was not an unmixed evil. It gave Superintendent 
Kennedy his first opportunity to completely fill the stretch be- 
tween Bristol and New Hope with water. And thus also it gave 
the officials an opportunity on December 7, 1830, to celebrate 
the passage of the first canal boat over any portion of the line. 
At 10 o'clock that morning the James Clark, 70 tons burthen, 
in charge of James Clark, master, put off from New Hope, 
freighted with passengers and a few tons of coal from Mauch 
Chunk for the sake of realism. With flags flying and a band 
playing, the craft passed down the waterway, greeted, it is 
alleged, with salutes of artillery and the cheers of crowds of people 
gathered upon the canal bank. Within four hours the first boat 
glided into the Bristol basin. After it passed through Lift Lock 
No. 1, willing hands towed the boat around the basin to the 
loading place. A banquet followed at the Bessonet Hotel. Lewis 
S. Coryell, Esq., was appointed president and Crispin Blackfan, 
Charles Lombeart and William F. Swift vice presidents. Many 
after-dinner toasts were drunk, it is related, ‘‘amidst the roar 
of artillery and huzzas.”’ The annual report of the Board of 
Canal Commissioners for 1830, published late in the year, gives 
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important details of construction and cost of work on the Dela- 
ware Division, and for that reason it is presented herewith en- 
tire: 

The Delaware Division of the Pennsylvania Canal com- 
mences at Bristol on the Delaware River and runs along that 
stream through Bucks and Northampton Counties to Easton. 
The whole length of the division, measured along the towpath 
bank from the tide basin at Bristol to the northern side of the 
feeder dam across the Lehigh at Easton is fifty-nine miles and 
three-fourths. 

The country along the division presents about thirty miles 
of surface extremely favorable for the construction of a canal, 
about sixteen miles less favorable and fourteen miles that is diffi- 
cult and along a considerable portion of which the river bluffs 
or cliffs are high, steep and rocky. 

On this division the width of the canal at bottom is twenty- 
five feet, at top of water line forty feet and its depth of water 
five feet. In its course there are twenty-three lift locks, ranging 
from six to ten feet, also two outlet and two guard locks, The 
canal and locks are arranged for boats of sixty-seven tons bur- 
then. Eighteen lockkeepers are necessary on this division. 


The rise and lockage from mid-tide at Bristol to the level 
of the comb of the feeder dam across the Lehigh at Easton is 
one hundred and sixty feet. The comb of the dam is twelve feet 
above low water mark in the Delaware at the outlet lock im- 
mediately below the dam. 

The original estimate for constructing this division was 
$687,000. The first letting took place in October, 1827. The 
filling the canal for navigation in its whole course commenced in 
October, 1830. 

It is now ascertained that the whole cost of the division, 
exclusive of damages to property, will be $1,203,765.05,. The 
amount of damages paid on this division prior to the Ist of 
November, 1830, was $34,262.64. 

The following is a statement of the principal works and 
their respective cost. The stone work of the locks, aqueducts, 
culverts, bridges, abutments, etc., on this division, is generally 
rubble masonry. 

Cost of constructing the section, excavation, em- 

De RINeNES, PREC, (on Ui aack aoa Oo tala $533,986.52 
230,191 perches of outside wall, cost ........0.0,0505.. 147,091.54 
B7 ;99 4. perches of inside wall, cost. .0 0 Se 34,490.17 
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Expenditures in making roads, but which, in the 
engineer’s estimates, are returned as 
expenditures for constructing sections. 
This sum includes the cost of 10,000 
perches of stone wall, properly char- 


geable to the cost of roads ..............4..0.. 30,473.54 
OSE OL 2) PERE LOICS tet, sacs fore) ee ee en 108,715.70 
Cost of 2 guard locks and 1 outlet lock ................ 21,794.30 
Hudeslock sarge rstol isis. cc5. ieee OL AY 9,500.00 


The lift-locks are eleven feet wide and ninety-five long, 
clear, in the chambers, &c. They are constructed of rubble 
masonry laid in cement, on timber bottoms with longitudinal 
sills and upright posts, faced with plank spiked to the timbers. 
The tide lock at Bristol, guard lock at Easton, and the outlet 
lock into the river Delaware from the pool at Easton are twenty- 
two feet wide by one hundred feet long, clear, in the chambers. 
The guard lock at New Hope is eighteen feet by one hundred 
feet and affords a communication with the Delaware. 


Feeder dam across Lehigh, at Easton, crib work 
filled with stone and gravel, three 
hundred and seventeen feet long and 
twelve recteine nts ae meee eee eee ae $ 9,000.00 


9 aqueducts, the shortest twenty-five feet, the 
longest one hundred and seventy-eight 
feet between the abutments, length of 
the whole six hundred and thirty-one 
feet; the abutments and piers are of 
rubble masonry, the superstructure of 
wood, trunks twenty feet wide, tow- 
ing path bridge forming part of the 
SUPCTStrUCtUCe. win cae ee ee 63,005.98 


20 culverts, rubble masonry laid in cement. The 
span of the whole is one hundred and 
thirty-eight feethne. aeenate bs hette. 4 24,863.63 


19 waste weirs, with sluice gates; woodwork with 
protections of masonry. The whole 
overfall is one thousand four hundred 
and forty-one feet ties uae ie. aap 22,783.45 


16 lock houses built ............... Pak TA give hed: Bay 9,200.46 
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Tide basin of five acres and a half, constructed 
in the Delaware, and pier at Bristol, 
nearly finished, estimated lately to 


cost, whens completed i aymow il. ns edecaii dhs. s: 32,000.00 
47 road bridges, stone abutments, superstructure 

of wood, embankments included .............. 34,552.34 
oe trame Drives; as above (i). 4 Akar a Mh 24,388.78 
BEuUtupike atic s LOOt Dridves \- henry ue a 5,114.96 
SRIUIES CNC AIONG Canal i eee dc ces ue L282 ho 
Paid for alterations and for repairs before su- 

pervisors were put on the division .......... 25,297.88 
Incidental expenses, postage, books, papers, etc. ...... 2,441.69 


Cost on one culvert and 15 waste weirs, which 
were afterwards dispensed with on 


the-planwf locationvaltered wil 0... cnis. 223992 
Paid engineers, superintendent and other officers 
POR} SUTVEVS AF. 1k SRR: DL NE ew: 43,672.04 
2 lock houses and collector’s office ............ $1,350 
Fencing yet required, about 12 miles ........ 2,920 
motootobridvesordered st, tir eee at Vallis 200 
Waterways around locks: .0.....00.000c. 2,500 6,970.00 
Hddedamages already pads. ty. ialeeee ee 34,262.64 
$1,238,027.69 


The year 1831 was not altogether a happy one for either the 
canal or its projectors. Much of the flood damage had been 
repaired, ‘but in a construction of this magnitude, some of it was 
necessarily faulty, and this made plenty of trouble. Again, loss 
of water by seepage through a porous soil was great. The Lehigh 
River could not supply enough water to permit boats to be 
loaded to their full capacity. People in the county became res- 
tive over delay in opening the canal. It got into politics, and 
politics in those days, depend upon it, was virulent. Rival 
schemes in opposition to the canal developed. Late in 1830 a 
memorial was presented to the House of Representatives, signed 
by many citizens, asking to be incorporated as the Pennsbury 
Canal and Railroad Company for the purpose of constructing 
“a canal and railway across the Manor from a point on the Dela- 
ware opposite Lamberton, N. J., to the river Delaware below the 
shoal water to the mouth of Vanhart’s Creek, the distance being 
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about six miles.’’ Petitions were presented to the Legislature 
for and against this proposition, and on February 14, 1831, the 
House committee to which the memorial was referred reported 
it negatively. About the same time a resolution instructing the 
Canal Commissioners to make a survey of a proposed route of 
sloop navigation through Penns Manor was also negatived on 
second reading. On February 24 the House rejected a resolution 
relative to a survey and estimate for sloop navigation on the 
Delaware River by a vote of 47 to 36. While these rival enter- 
prises failed to receive legislature sanction, doubters still freely 
predicted the canal would never be fit for navigation. But the 
workers worked on, repairing breaches in embankments, and 
conditions improved. In March, 1831, the canal was opened 
to navigation between Bristol and New Hope and boats en- 
gaged in up-river traffic all passed through it, thus avoiding the 
rapids in the river. The same month it was announced that a 
daily line of packet boats had been established to run between 
those two points in four hours. In November of this year a 
boat load of 20 tons of coal came through from Easton to Point 
Pleasant, consigned to Joseph Hough, and another on November 
28 arrived at Lumberville. It was hoped to get this boat through 
to New Hope, but with December came a cold wave that stopped 
navigation for the season. The Lehigh Canal had closed a 
profitable season. The tolls for 1831 on that canal amounted 
to $45,000 and 58,868 tons of coal were moved. 


The opponents of the Delaware Division Canal played their 
last card early in 1832. For some time the sale of the canal to 
Porter % Carey, of Northampton, a private concern, had been 
advocated. Actual steps to this end were taken at a public 
meeting held at Joseph Archambault’s tavern in Newtown on 
February 4. Hugh Thompson presided and John Yardley was 
secretary. “Ihe preamble to a long set of resolutions adopted at 
this meeting set forth that the State had become involved in a 
debt of $15,000,000 without any prospect that toll receipts 
from public works would meet the interest in a reasonable time, 
but that the Delaware Division might prove a profitable invest- 
ment in the hands of a “‘frugal and judicious company.’ There- 
fore it was resolved that the proposition of Messrs. Porter 
Carey to purchase the canal was a liberal and fair one, and Wil- 
liam Maris, Mahlon K. Taylor, Peter Gwinner, John Story and 
Jolly Longshore were appointed a committee to memorialize the 
Legislature, recommending the sale. One to four persons were 
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appointed from each township as a correspondence committee. 
That the meeting was not entirely certain of its ground was 
indicated in one of the resolutions which admitted ‘““That we 
disapprove of multiplying incorporate companies, but in the 
present juncture, of two evils we choose the less.’ But the 
Legislature was not convinced that the memorialists had chosen 
the lesser evil, and the move for a sale to private parties failed. 
Prospects for opening the canal in its entire length were 
bright in the spring of 1832 until mid-March, when southern 
rains and melting snow around the headwaters of the Delaware 
caused the biggest freshet in that stream since 1814. Between 
Faston and New Hope the canal in many places was completely 
submerged. Eight thousand yards of embankment at Lower 
Black Eddy was washed away. The Lumberville wharf was 
wrecked and damage was general throughout that part of the line, 
The contractors put large forces of men to work as soon as the 
flood subsided and in an almost incredibly short space of time 
closed up all the breaches. On June 11 water was let for the 
first time into the whole division between Easton and Bris- 
tol, but it was not until September that enough water was ob- 
tained to start active business operations. On September 7 
seventeen canal boats, each carrying 30 tons of coal on their way 
from Mauch Chunk to Philadelphia, passed through Tinicum - 
Lock No. 19 in two hours and twenty-five minutes and boat- 
ing continued active for the rest of the season. The Delaware 
Division Canal was never officially or formally opened, but the 
opening year is generally conceded to have been 1832. General 
William T. Rogers was appointed collector of tolls at Bristol 
and entered upon his duties on May 1, 1833. Another big 
freshet in the Delaware closed the canal to navigation for two 
weeks in May of that year, but by June 1 operations had been 
resumed. A second flood on June 21 caused more damage than 
the June freshet. As fast as the breaches in the canal were made 
by this discouraging succession of floods, the energetic superinten- 
dent put hundreds of men to work to close them. Navigation 
was resumed on July 6 between New Hope and Easton and on 
July 15 the whole line was again open. About fifty boats be- 
longing to the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, each 
carrying fifty tons of coal, arrived at New Hope between the 
6th and the 15th of the month, and eighteen canal boats and 
twelve Durham boats cleared from New Hope on the 14th. 
Collector Rogers reported on July 1 that the receipts from tolls 
at his office in Bristol since navigation opened in the spring was 
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$3,085.14 and that the whole number of boats cleared was 770. 
The report of the Auditor General for the entire year 1833 
showed tolls received on the division for that year as follows: 
Caleb Dusenberry, collector at Easton, $31,731.46; Charles B. 
Knowles, collector at New Hope, $1,675.03; William T. Rogers, 
collector at Bristol, $6,915.65; William F. Swift, late collector 
at Bristol (prior to May 1), $4,503; total, $44,825.14. But 
the canal was not yet on a paying basis as to tolls, as the report 
of the Canal Commissioners listed $59,408.33 in expenditures 
during the year, the greater part of the sum for repairs. 


The year 1834 started the Delaware Division on its long 
career of prosperity. The canal opened for trade on the first of 
March and continued in good navigable condition throughout 
the season. “The dam and water wheel built in the Delaware 
at New Hope to raise water from the river into the canal was 
doing good work and the difficulty in supplying the levels below 
that point with water was gradually overcome through negoti- 
ations with New Jersey as to an increased supply from the river. 
During the year the old dam on the river Lehigh at Easton was 
made entirely secure by building a new breast. At the end of 
the 1834 season, President James Clark and Secretary Francis 
R. Shunk, of the Board of Canal Commissioners, made the fol- 
lowing report: ‘‘On the 4th day of July, 1826, a little more 
than eight years ago, the State of Pennsylvania commenced her 
great system of internal improvements by breaking ground on 
the canal near her capital at Harrisburg, and notwithstanding 
the formidable difficulties and embarrassments incident to the 
prosecution of the work, which for extent, magnitude and utility, 
stands unrivaled in modern times, the Canal Commissioners have 
the satisfaction of announcing to their fellow citizens that all 
the lines of canal and railway authorized by law are so far 
completed as to admit of transportation throughout their whole 
extent.’ In the course of a few years it developed that the 
Delaware Division was the most profitable and important of all 
the State’s internal improvements. From year to year, as exca- 
vation, embankment and masonry began to settle and adjust it- 
self to the natural surroundings, seepage and breaches in the 
canal were reduced to a minimum and needed repairs were slight. 
The tolls collected in 1835 in the two offices in Bucks County, 
Bristol and New Hope, alone amounted to $16,044.35. To 
increase the supply of water above New Hope a dam was thrown 
across Durham Creek and water was carried by a feeder 1800 feet 
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long to the canal. Use of this water was discontinued by 1840. 
In 1854 the outlet lock was built at New Hope and boats were 
taken across the river to Lambertville, and sent down the feeder 
of the Delaware and Raritan Canal to Trenton, thence on to 
New Brunswick and via the Raritan River to New York. Until 
about 1855 boats ran day and night, the canal never being closed. 
In some years as many as 3,000 boats were moving back and 
forth between Bristol and Easton. The tremendous develop- 
ment of business over the first twenty-three years after the canal 
opened is shown by the report of the collectors of tolls for the 
year 1855: At Easton, $348,292.46; at New Hope $14,- 
749.75; at Bristol, $25,872.42; total, $388,914.63. The 
total weight of coal shipped down the canal from Easton that 
year was 755,265 tons. In the next year (1856) the canal 
began seriously to feel the effects of railroad competition for the 
heavy carrying trade. Its revenues had dropped from $388,914- 
-63 in 1855 to $353,782.74 in 1856. The Lehigh Valley, 
the New Jersey Central and the Belvidere Delaware Railroads 
had penetrated the Lehigh regions and were carrying much of 
the coal. The canal was further handicapped by its smaller 
water capacity than the Lehigh Canal, the principal source of its 
coal and lumber business. Lehigh Canal, with its six-foot 
depth, could carry boat loads of 100 tons, whereas the Delaware 
Division at that time, with its five feet of water, could float only 
71 tons. ‘This necessitated Lehigh Canal boats, which entered 
the Delaware Division, unloading part of their cargoes at Easton, 
a very great disadvantage. As the Delaware Division had there- 
tofore yielded a larger profit on its cost than almost every other 
canal or railroad in the country, the Canal Commissioners urged 
the Legislature to appropriate about $100,000 to deepening 
the channel a foot, a work they estimated would take two years. 
It appears that this was not done. Instead, by the Act of April 
21, 1858, the Delaware Division was sold by the State to the 
Sunbury and Erie Railroad Company, which, on July 10 of the 
same year conveyed it to Delaware Division Canal Company. 
This company in 1866 leased the canal to the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company, by which organization it was operated 
until October 17, 1931, when the part between Raubsville and 
Lock No. 5, below Yardley, was taken over by the State. After 
the State sold the canal in 1858, its business declined, very slow- 
ly at first, more rapidly towards the end. In Dr. B. F. Facken- 
thals’ Improving Navigation on the Delaware River, p. 
108, we find that the elimination of the Delaware and Raritan 
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feeder and the Morris Canal dealt heavy blows to the traffic on the 
Lehigh and Delaware Division Canals, which became still fur- 
ther reduced until the spring of 1931, when but twenty boats re- 
mained in operation. Dr. Fackenthal states that the last boat, 
No. 181, passed north on the canal on the morning of October 
17, 1931. Two industrial plants are still operated by the over- 
flow from the canal, one at Groundhog Locks, Raubsville, by the 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Company and the other at Yard- 
ley, a grist mill. A Map of the Delaware Division of the 
Pennsylvania Canal, by A. W. Kennedy, draftsman, (a copy 
of which is deposited in the Library of The Bucks County 
Historical Society), no date, but probably made in 1834, gives 
the following data about the canal at the time of its completion: 
Length from Bristol to Easton, 59 miles and 60 perches; whole 
amount of lockage, 165.05 feet; mechanical work—25 lift locks, 
3 guard locks, 1 outlet lock connected with the feeder lock at 
Easton, 1 tide lock connected with the basin and pier at Bristol, 
9 aqueducts, 20 culverts, 19 waste weirs, 2 safety gates, 3 turn- 
pike road bridges, 47 common road bridges, 49 farm bridges, 7 
foot bridges (total bridges, 106), 18 lock houses. 


During construction of the canal, work was often pushed day 
and night, especially following floods in the river. From check 
tolls kept by assistant superintendents and foremen, now in pos- 
session of The Bucks County Historical Society, it appears the 
wages paid to workmen in 1832 and 1833 varied from month to 
month, ‘I"he rate of wage seems to have been fixed on the first of 
each month, For day work, pick and shovel men received from 43 
to 54 cents a day and mechanics from 68 to 85 cents. The pay 
of assistant superintendents and foremen seems to have run about 
$1.00 to $1.09 a day. Water carriers were paid 13%4 to 26% 
cents and cart drivers received about the same pay as mechanics. 
For night work wages were slightly higher, running from 75 
to 90 cents, with 3814 cents paid to water carriers. As to the 
operative equipment of the Delaware Division, it was discovered 
at the outset that canals called for the creation of a new type of 
freighter. The old river craft did not fit into requirements. The 
“Ark,” the ‘Flicker’ and the Durham boat? had to be abandoned. 
At first Durham boats were found useful for small shipments, 
but they soon disappeared from the canal. Sloops for passengers 


*For descriptions of these boats, see Dr. B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., in 
“Improving Navigation on the Delaware River,’” 1932; John A. Anderson 
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and light freight were contemplated between Bristol and New 
Hope. There is no record that they were ever used with suc- 
cess. Only the wooden canal boat, which came into being with 
the opening of canal navigation, filled all requirements for heavy 
cargoes, It was never supplanted by any other type of carrier. 
The boat was built in yards established at several points along 
the line. ‘The standard size was 87 feet 6 inches length, 10 
feet 6 inches width and 7 feet height at midship, with a shear 
of only 6 inches, bow and stern. It was designed to carry 100 
tons of coal, lumber or iron. The record load of 112 tons of 
coal was carried in August, 1872, from Mauch Chunk to New 
York in No. 6 Boat, built in the yard of R. Francis Rapp at 
Erwinna. Boats were usually in two sections. These were 
called hinge boats and could be uncoupled for convenience in 
loading and unloading. A few smaller single section boats were 
known as stiff boats. Hinge boats were mostly drawn by two 
mules, though three were often used. The well-known Red 
Line used as many as four mules geared tandem. Horses were 
rarely substituted for mules. Harness was the same as the com- 
mon kind, lacking breeching, and the mules were protected from 
trace chafing by stretchers. The first mule was geared to a 
cross-stick, called stretcher. Often a saddle of small bells was a 
part of the caparison and bridles were decorated with rosettes and 
brightly colored plumes. The crew comprised two men, or a 
-man and two boys, or a man and wife. They took turns at 
driving the mules and steering the boat. Boats never stopped 
between locks, meals being cooked and eaten aboard boat. From 
1832 to 1855 boats ran all day and all night. After 1855 locks 
were closed between 10 p. m. and 4a.m. At night a lantern, 
a foot square, called the ‘“‘night hawk,” was hung in the bow. 
A polished reflector made the night hawk visible far away. Upon 
approaching a lock, the boatman signaled to the locktender by 
blowing a long tin horn, a bugle or a conch shell. These musical 
blasts were familiar sounds between the picturesque Delaware hills 
in boating days. Mule stables were conveniently located along 
the canal, generally near locks. When the boats reached Bristol 
and passed from the basin through the tide lock into the Dela- 
ware, they were assembled in fleets of a dozen to twenty-one, 


in “Navigation on the Delaware and Lehigh River,” 1912, and R. Francis 
Rapp in “Lehigh and Delaware Division Canal Notes,’’ 1916, Papers Read 
before The Bucks County Historical Society, Vol. VI, pp. 103-230; Vol. 
IV, pp. 283-312; Vol. IV, pp. 600-606. 
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three side by side, and towed to Philadelphia by one of the 
three side-wheel steamers Lehigh, Herald, and Delaware, and 
after unloading were towed back by the same steamers to Bris- 
tol. The life of a boatman was not easy, the hours were long 
and the work at times dangerous. There were rough characters a- 
mong the boatmen, and fights were frequent, caused mostly by one 
boatman stealing another’s turn at the lock, but these clashes 
were soon forgotten in the fiddling, dancing and social glass at 
night at one of the many inns along the berm bank. Most of 
the boatmen, however, were men of steady habits who had 
comfortable homes in the hills back from the river, where they 
spent the winter, employed between seasons at some other useful 
occupation. Locktender houses were built close to the locks on 
small tracts belonging to the canal, and some had productive 
gardens attached. The locktender was often assisted by his wife, 
who could handle the gates as skillfully as her spouse. The job 
of a locktender was his for life if he was trustworthy. Several 
attempts were made to apply steam to canal boating, but with- 
out success, principally because the banks were injured by the 
disturbance of the water by the propeller. H. C. Bender, of 
Colmar, Pa., in 1878 invented a propeller which, it was claimed, 
overcame all objections to steam navigation. But it came too 
late. Canal transportation at that time was too far on its way 
out, and the staid, noiseless, slow-moving old canal boat was 
left to the very last to pass into history, along with the “raging 
canawl”’ that had borne it upon its bosom for a full century. 


DELAWARE RIVER— 


Bucks County’s northeast and southeast boundaries are 
formed by Delaware River. Pike County, also lying in a bend 
in the river, is the only other county in the State bounded on 
two sides by the same body of water. The river drains a basin 
estimated at 15,000 square miles in area, peopled by approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 inhabitants. It begins in two branches, the 
source of the longest being 260 miles from the head of the bay 
at Delaware City. The West or Mohawk Branch rises in Scho- 
harie County, New York, 1900 feet above sea level, and flows 
through a plateau until it emerges from Catskill Mountains, 
crosses Delaware County in a southerly direction, and then turns 
to the east. The East Branch has two tributaries in Green and 
Delaware Counties, New York. After their junction, this branch 
flows across Delaware County almost parallel with and not far 
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from the West Branch, which it joins at Hancock. The branches 
are moderate-sized streams, except under flood conditions, and 
are spanned by small bridges, mostly wooden, some covered. 
From Hancock the main stream holds its easterly course, approach- 
ing the Kittatinny Range or Blue Mountains at right angle. At 
Port Jervis, where it passes over the tri-State line, it takes a 
southerly course, flowing along the west base of mountains, and 
thence through the Water Gap to Easton. Here again it swerves 
to an easterly course until, below Falls of Delaware, it abruptly 
rounds the southeastern corner of Bucks County and passes on, 
again in a southerly course, into the estuary of the bay and past 
the southeastern limits of the county. Below Easton the course 
of the river is marked by bold hills, with occasional tall red shale 
cliffs, the most attractive and impressive being The Narrows. 
Wells Falls, below New Hope, and the Falls of Delaware, below 
Morrisville, are features partaking the character of rapids, rather 
than waterfalls, of which the river really has none throughout 
its entire course. The scenery of the valley is picturesque. The 
river has a very interesting history. The honor of its discovery 
is generally conceded to Henry Hudson, an Englishman in ser- 
vice of the Dutch East India Company, who sailed his yacht 
Half Moon a few miles into the bay 6n August 28, 1609. Soon 
after the Dutch made permanent settlements in Manhattan, 
about 1614, they attempted to colonize the east or New Jersey 
_ side of the river. First to enter the bay was Captain Cornelius 
Jacobson Mey, whose name is still found there in Cape May. 
The last similar venture was made by Captain David Pieterszen 
DeVries, who found that a handful of Dutch colonists left on the 
bay shore by a prior expedition had all been murdered by Indi- 
ans. When DeVries sailed for home, April 14, 1633, the Dela- 
ware was devoid of settlement, save for the Dutch Fort Nassau, 
erected by Captain Mey in 1623 at the mouth of Timber Creek, 
now in Gloucester County, N. J., which was held by a small 
garrison as an Indian trading post. The Swedes next appeared 
on the scene. Sweden made its first effort to colonize the west 
shore of the Delaware in 1637-38, when the Peter Minuit ex- 
pedition landed a small group of adventurers near the present 
site of Wilmington, naming the place Christina, in honor of 
Sweden’s queen, and there a fort was built later. However, it 
was Governor Johan Printz who gave stability to Swedish coloni- 
zation on the Delaware and established the first permanent 
seat of government in what became Pennsylvania. He brought 
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from his country a group of colonists in two ships, landing at 
Christina February 15, 1643, but not liking the location he 
cruised up the river as far as Sanckhickan (Falls of Delaware), 
then returned and disembarked at Tinicum Island (now in Dela- 
ware County). There he built Fort Gottenburg and his man- 
sion, ‘“Printzhof.’’ The Finns are entitled to credit for co-oper- 
ating in this settlement. Sweden and Finland were closely re- 
lated politically and economically at that time and were joint 
movers in Sweden’s colonizing plan, though the number of actual 
settlers Finland. provided was small. The basis for Sweden's 
claim to territory on the west bank of the Delaware is set forth 
in Article 5 of the instructions of Queen Christina issued to 
Governor Printz August 15, 1642, upon the eve of his sailing 
for America. A's this claim took in the whole of what is now 
Bucks County, the article is here quoted in full: 


“5 The Governor, God willing, having arrived in New 
Sweden, he must, for his better information bear in mind that 
the boundaries of the country of which our subjects have taken 
possession extend, in virtue of the articles of contract entered into 
with the wild inhabitants of the country, as its rightful lords, 
from the sea-coast at Cape Henlopen, upwards along the west side 
of Godin’s Bay, and so up the Great South River, onwards to 
Minque’s Kil, where Fort Christina is built, and thence still 
farther along the South River, and up to a place which the wild 
inhabitants call Sankikans, where the farthest boundaries of New 
Sweden are to be found. This tract, or district, of country ex- 
tends in length about thirty (30) German miles but in breadth, 
and into the interior, it is, in and by the contract, conditioned 
that Her Royal Majesty’s subjects, and the participants of this 
Company of navigators, may hereafter occupy as much land as 
they may desire.” 


Despite this positive claim of sovereignty and equally sweep- 
ing claim to territory, Governor Printz’s twelve years administra- 
tion at Printzhof was marked by frequent clashes with the Dutch, 
who resented what they termed his abuse of authority. They 
set up rival trading posts near by and became keen contenders for 
the rich fur trade with the Indians. Printz, however, was mas- 
ter of the situation while he remained, but he had not long re- 
turned to Sweden (1653), when Governor Stuyvesant, of New 
Amsterdam, in 1655 sent a fleet into the Delaware and captured 
the Swedish forts. But Dutch sway was also short lived. After 
the Duke of York’s fleet under Colonel Richard Nicholls took 
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Manhattan from the Dutch, September 4, 1664, Sir Richard 
Carr was dispatched with several vessels to the Delaware, where, 
in October of the same year, he reduced the Dutch forts and 
established the English authority that paved the way for the 
coming of William Penn. Swedes and Dutch alike became im- 
mediately reconciled to the change, as it gave promise of a stabili- 
ty in government they had never experienced. Penn’s title to 
Pennsylvania as its Proprietor came through the charter granted 
to him by Charles II March 4, 1681. Penn himself came to 
America in the good ship Welcome, landing at New Castle Octo- 
ber 24, 1682, proceeding to Upland (Chester) October 29, and 
a few days later he stepped ashore from his barge at Philadelphia. 
He at once set about putting into effect his well-worked-out 
plan of government in a manner so wise that the little colony 
grew and prospered beyond his dreams. “The Delaware became 
the pioneers’ main avenue of approach in the settlement of Bucks 
County. When Penn first saw it, the river was in the glory of 
its pristine beauty, and it is small wonder he planned to spend 
the rest of his days at Pennsbury on its banks. ‘he many In- 
dian villages along its shores attested the Lenapes’ love for the 
stream. hey gave it its first name. They called all large 
streams Gicht-hanne, or Kit-hanne, but their particular name 
for the Delaware was Lenape-withittnek, meaning ‘‘the river of 
the Lenape Indians.’’ In the Indian deed to William Penn (July 
15, 1682) the Indian name for the river appears as Maksrick- 
kitton, which however, seems to be a corruption of two Indian 
words defined to mean ‘“‘the tide of the big river,’’ and may have 
been an Indian name for the part of the river about The Falls. 
The Dutch called it Zuydt, or South, River, to distinguish it 
from the Nord, or North, River, their name for the Hudson, 
while the Swedes, when they spoke of it formally, called it 
“Swenskas Reuter in India Occidentalt,”’ or ‘“‘Swedes’ River in 
the West Indies,’’ as Lindestrom has it on his map (1654-56), 
though, like the Dutch, they also called it South River. In 
1610 Captain Samuel Argall, in the service of the English Lord 
de la Warre, sailed into Delaware Bay and named the cape 
opposite Cape May, Cape de la Warre (the present Cape Hen- 
lopen), and thus, it is now generally believed, the name of the 


1**An old map published in London in 1648 calls the Falls of Trenton 
‘The Falls of Charles River,’ by which the early navigators knew the Dela- 
ware. These later became the ‘Falls of Delaware.’ ’’—Forges and Furnaces in 
the Province of Pennsylvania, 1914, p. 51. 
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cape corrupted into Delaware, came to be extended from the 
cape to the bay and river. The name pleased the English and 
they adopted it, but it probably did not come into general use 
until after they established their authority on the river in 1664. 
The Delaware valley has undergone a great transformation since 
the Swedes and Dutch began trading with the Indians. ‘The 
transformation began with lumbering and rafting operations. 
Then a hundred years ago came the canals and railroads as great 
common carriers. The valley became a beehive of industry. The 
ruins of that age are strewn along the river bank from Morrisville 
to Easton—dismantled furnaces, abandoned mines, crumbling 
limekilns and shattered mansonry of deserted shops and houses, 
reminders of bygone activity. There is at present a disposition 
on the part of many dwellers upon and near its banks to make 
it a public playground and to preserve its natural beauties for 
purely residential purposes, but it remains to be seen what this 
blossoming age of trucks and super-highways will do to it. If 
the residents have the courage to do so, they may save what is 
left of valley’s glory, but indifference will result in its ultimate 
ruination. It will be either a public highway bordering an open 
sewer, or it will be a valley of parks and homes on a beautiful 
unpolluted stream, and it can not be both. 


DELAWARE RIVER ISLANDS— 


The jurisdictional status of islands in the river Delaware 
lying between New Jersey and Pennsylvania was established by 
a commission appointed by the Legislatures of the two States 
for the purpose of “‘settling the jurisdiction of the river Dela- 
ware, and the islands within the same.’”’ “The commissioners for 
New Jersey were Abraham Clark, Joseph Cooper and Thomas 
Henderson; for Pennsylvania, George Bryan, George Gray and 
William Bingen. The report of the commissioners, adopted and 
signed April 28, 1783, first “‘declared the river Delaware, from 
Station Point or northwest corner of New Jersey northerly to 
the place upon said river where the circular boundary of the 
State of Delaware toucheth upon the same, in whole length and 
breadth thereof, is and-shall continue to be and remain a common 
highway.”’ As to the islands the report says: 

“That all islands, islets, and dry lands, within the bed and 
between the shores of the said river, and between the said Station 
Point northerly and the falls of Trenton southerly, shall as to 
jurisdiction be hereafter deemed and considered as parts and par- 
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cels of the State to which such insulated dry land doth lie nearest 
at the time of making and executing this agreement; and that 
from said falls of Trenton to the State of Delaware southerly, 
Biles’ Island near Trenton, Windmill Island opposite Philadel- 
phia, League Island, Mud or Fort Island, Hog Island and Little 
Tinicum Island shall be annexed to the State of Pennsylvania 
and considered as parts and parcels thereof; and that Biddle’s or 
Newbold’s Island, Burlington Island, Petty’s Island, Red Bank 
Island, Hermanus Helm’s Island, Chester Island and Shiever’s 
Island, shall be annexed to the State of New Jersey and consid- 
ered parts and parcels thereof; and that all other islands within 
the said river between the falls of Trenton and the State of 
Delaware, which are not herein before particularly enumerated, 
shall be hereafter deemed and considered as parts and parcels of 
the State which such island doth lie nearest.” 

The agreement finally provides that, after it is ratified by the 
Legislatures of both States, ‘‘said agreement shall then be con- 
sidered as a joint compact between the said States and citizens 
thereof respectively, and be forever thereafter irrevocable by 
either of the said contracting States without the concurrence of 
the other.”’ The Legislature of New Jersey ratified the Commis- 
sioners report May 27, 1783, and the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
September 20, 1783. The commissioners’ report, it will be 
observed, names Biles as the only island opposite the Bucks 
County shore below the Falls as belonging to Pennsylvania, but 
under the ‘‘nearest shore’ clause, this State has jurisdiction over 
several other small islands. The list of such islands would 
therefore be: 


JACKS ISLAND BILES ISLAND 
BICKLEY ISLAND MOON ISLAND 
MINT ISLAND WILLOW ISLAND 


As to Jacks Island Hazard’s Register? says: ‘In the Delaware 
a quarter of a mile above the mouth of Poquessing is a small 
island, containing about an acre of ground elevated six or eight 
feet above high water, and detached from the mainland by flats, 
which are sometimes bare at low water. It is called Jacks Island 
and has small pine trees and shrubs growing upon it. It 
is principally remarkable for the numerous attempts which have 
been made on it in search of money, supposed to have been 


1Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, Vol. VII, No. 2, Jan. 8, 1831, 
p29. 
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secreted there in old times by Captain Blackbeard. Even recent- 
ly much labour has been bestowed in burrowing after the de- 
sirable hoard of cash.’’ Robert S. Bickley was granted a patent 
for Bickley Island January 10, 1810. It is a part of Bensalem 
Township, lying opposite White Sheet Bay near the Pennsyl- 
vania shore, and is supposed to contain six acres.‘ Mint Is- 
land is a small island near the Pennsylvania shore at the mouth 
of Welcome or Scotts Creek, a short distance below Pennsbury. 
Its Indian name on Lindestrom’s map, 1654-1656, is Pessene- 
winning, the meaning of which is uncertain.* Biles Island, a 
part of Falls Township, is formed by Biles Creek and the Dela- 
ware River, and contains about 300 acres of land. Its first 
known name, Menahanonck, appears on the Lindestrom map. 
This is a Lenape Indian name, freely translated meaning ‘“‘the 
island formed by a creek.’’ Later it was known as Orecton 
Island and is so named in the William Penn deed of July 15, 
1682. Orecton, it is claimed, is a corruption of the name of the 
Indian chief, Okhuckwoan, but positive proof is lacking. This 
name was dropped after 1680, the year in which William Biles, 
a trader and one of the first English settlers of Falls, bought 
the Island from the Indians, and thereafter it was known as Biles 
Island. The deed for this purchase was lost or not put on 
record. In 1727 Chief Orecton, Chief Lapowinso and other 
chiefs confirmed the purchase in a deed to William Biles, Jr. The 
authority for this statement is the late Colonel Henry D. Paxson, 
in whose collection of manuscripts relating to Bucks County was 
a copy (if not the original) of this deed. The plantations of 
William and Henry Biles were laid out on the mainland near 
Biles Island. Before Penn came to Pennsylvania, they obtained 
their grants from Sir Edmund Andros, Governor of New York. 
The first Friends’ Meeting in Bucks County was held at Wil- 
liam Biles’ house. Moon Island, just below Morrisville and a 
part of Falls Township, like Biles Island, is a cut off from the 
mainland by Biles Creek. It contains 130 acres. “The Indian 
name, as marked on Lindestrom’s map, was Kentkateck, inter- 


1Pa. Arch., Third Ser., III, p. 478. 


2Dr. Amandus Johnson in Geographia Americae, pp. 371, 372. In the 
text of Dr. Johnson’s translation of Geographia Americae (p. 164) Lindes- 
trom speaks of Pessenewinningh Island, and Dr. Johnson in a footnote (same 
page) says, ““Pessenewinning, not given on the map. Perhaps what is now 
Mint Island at the mouth of Scotts (Welcome) Creek.’’ However, the name 
Pessenewinningh does appear on the Lindestrom map, but at a point on the 
Pennsylvania side of the river far below Kikimenskyl (Neshaminy Creek), 
so it is very doubtful that he means the name to apply to Mint Island. 
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preted as ‘‘at the place of the dance,’’ no doubt so named because 
Indians resorted there for their dances. This name was not 
retained. Members of the Moon family were for generations 
Owners or part owners of the island, and naturally it took the 
family name. No definite designation of jurisdiction for the 
islands above the Falls of Delaware having been made in the 
report of the commissioners, it became necessary to appoint an- 
other commission and enact additional legislation. “This was - 
done. George Wall, John Okely and Jonas Hartzel were ap- 
pointed commissioners on the part of Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey had but one, Moore Furman. “The commissioners caused 
an actual survey of the river to be made by Reading Howell, of 
New Jersey. Ihe work was done upon the principle adopted 
by the first commission that each State should have jurisdiction 
over islands nearest its shore. [he report of the commissioners 
was adopted and signed in 1786, and was ratified by the Legis- 
lature of New Jersey on March 26 of that year and by the 
Pennsylvania Legislature September 25, same year. “The Penn- 
sylvania Act provides for extension of the boundary lines between 
Northampton, Bucks, Philadelphia and Chester across the river, 
directing that the respective commissioners of the counties as- 
certain the lines and fix them with lasting marks on the river 
shore. Disputes as to what townships islands belong to must 
be settled by the Quarter Sessions Court. At the time this re- 
port was adopted and ratified there were but two organized 
counties opposite New Jersey above the Falls, Bucks and North- 
ampton. The islands along the Bucks County shore designated 
as within the jurisdiction of Pennsylvania were: 


Opposite Falls ‘Township, Bird’s Island. 

Opposite Lower Makefield Township, Slack’s three 
islands, Dun’s Island, and Harvey’s lower island. 
Opposite Upper Makefield Township, Harvey’s upper 
island, and Lownes’ Island. 

Opposite Solebury Township, Smith’s Island and bar, 
and Paxson’s Island and bar. 

Opposite Tinicum Township, Prall’s two islands, 
Wall’s Island, Resolution Island, Marshall’s Island, 
Wall’s two islands, Fishing Island, and Pennington’s 
Island. 

Opposite Nockamixon Township, Laughrey’s Island. 


These were the names of Bucks County’s islands above the Falls 
when the commission reported 155 years ago. Before and since 
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that time the names of a number have been changed several times, 
and it is difficult to know sometimes what islands are meant by 
certain names. Names changed with the change of individual 
ownership. Even today there seems to be little name stability, 
especially for the smaller and unimportant islands, some of 
which are colloquially called by several names. Laughrey’s 
Island, opposite the Narrows, named for James Laughrey an 
early landowner in Durham Township, is now Wykers Island. 
On the Kennedy ‘‘Map of Bucks County,” 1817, it is marked 
Laughreys. Paxson’s has since been known as Hendricks and 
probably by other names. Pennington Island, below Uhler- 
town, was later Gilbert’s and still later Fabian’s. Another 
name was Yerkes Island. On the Kennedy Map of 1817 it is 
called Benningtons Island. In Noll’s Atlas of Bucks County 
(1891) it is marked Wykers Island. It contains 36 acres. It 
was once owned by James Rymond, who leased it to several 
people for 50 years as a shad fishery, the lease providing that 
the “‘said party of the first part, his heirs, executors, administra- 
tors or assigns, shall have the thirteenth shad or fish caught on 
said farm or island at the close of each and every day’s fishing.”’ 
There has been a great deal of confusion in names over the 
Marshall group of islands, opposite Tinicum Township. In 
this group the present Treasure Island was formerly Ridge’s 
Island (so marked as early as 1832 on the Kennedy survey of 
the Delaware Division of the Pennsylvania Canal). Concerning 
Treasure Island the following interesting information has been 
supplied by Thomas G. Cairns, a member of the executive staff of 
the Philadelphia Council, Boy Scouts of America: ‘Treasure 
Island, that part of Marshall’s Island (as indicated on some 
topographical maps) which is occupied by Philadelphia Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, is a part of the State of New Jersey. 
The United States topographical maps indicate Marshall’s Is- 
land as covering several islands, when as a matter of fact the 
largest one is Ridge’s Island and has been known as such since 
1806. In 1913 the Philadelphia Council came into possession 
of Ridge’s Island and renamed it Treasure Island. Some five 
years ago this whole question (the State ownership of this is- 
land) was reviewed by the secretaries of the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, the United States Topographical Service, 
the Mapping Service of the Post Office and the Post Office Service 
itself. “There was found in the files of the secretary of the State 
of New Jersey a map made in 1754 (?) for the commissioners 
of the Delaware River who were commissioned to clarify the own- 
ership and State boundary of islands in the Delaware River. 
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This map indicated clearly that the island occupied by ourselves 
is in New Jersey and was an original grant from the proprietors 
of West Jersey to the owners immediately preceding the Ridge 
family.”” From Howard Scarborough, 263 Rochelle Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa., the following additional information was 
received in a letter dated March 25, 1940: ‘‘Treasure Island 
contains approximately 60 acres and belongs to Philadelphia 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, the money for the purchase of 
the island having been a volunteer gift of Mr. Edward Bok. The 
post office address of this island is Treasure Island, N. J.” 
Marshall Island opposite Erwinna, Tinicum Township, has 
probably had but two names. The first was Tinicum Island, from 
the Indian word Tennakonk, meaning ‘‘along the edge of the 
island.’” “Che name was no doubt given first to a camp along the 
shore opposite the island, and later to the island itself. It has 
been best and longest known as Marshall Island, from the fam- 
ous family of that name, who owned it for about 100 years. 
William Marshall, probably the first owner, died in 1757 and 
willed it to his brother Edward, the ‘‘Walker’’ of the Indian 
Purchase of 1737. Following the ‘‘Walking Purchase,’’ Edward 
had moved about 1752 from Bucks County to Mt. Bethel 
Township, Northampton County, and in 1755 was forced by 
attempts on his life by Indians to remove to New Jersey. 
There, after his family was broken up by a surprise attack by 
Indians, he learned of his brother’s death and of the bequest of 
the island to him. He decided to return to his old home in 
Bucks County. Thereafter he owned it for about 30 years. 
For some unexplained reason William Marshall and Martin 
Marshall* applied December 17, 1808, for a patent for the 
island. ‘The notation is as follows: ‘‘William Marshall and 
Martin Marshall, warr’t issued 18th Dec’r, 1810. Patented 
Jan’y 17th, 1811. 116 acres 69 perches. Apply for an Island 
in the river Delaware called ‘Marshall’s Island,’ situate in Tini- 
cum Township, Bucks County, supposed to contain 75 acres.’ 
This action was taken under a report on unappropriated islands 
surveyed by James Scull, Deputy Surveyor. The claim made by 
local historians that Edward Marshall lived on the island 
appears now to be an error. Mrs. Sarah Ridge, a direct descen- 
dant of Edward Marshall, always said that the Walker did not 
live on Marshall Island, but made his home in the stone house 
in which she lived, located between the Delaware Division 
canal and the river. [This was the homestead of the Marshall 
family. Mrs. Lewis Sigafoos, of Doylestown, who in her girl- 


'Par Areh., »2 pirdsoer., 1, p. 475. 
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hood days was a neighbor of the Ridges and visited them fre- 
quently, says that she often listened to the aged Mrs. Ridge talk 
about Edward and heard her tell the following story: ‘“‘Some 
men came one day to ask me about Edward Marshall. They 
said they were writing something in a history book about him. 
We talked awhile, and then one of the men said, ‘Edward lived 
on the Island when he came back from New Jersey.’ I told 
them Edward never lived on the Island, but they said he surely 
did live there and I must be mistaken. I thought, ‘Well, if you 
believe that, you may have it that way,’ and did not say any- 
thing more about it. But I know Edward never lived on the 
Island. There was no house on it in his time. He owned it 
and did some farming on it, but he lived right here in this 
house. He had boats and used them to ferry across to the 
Island whenever he wanted to go there.’”’ The house, of which 
Mrs. Ridge speaks, is still standing, but very much changed by 
the addition of two annexes, one ‘built about thirty years ago. 
It was in this house that the Ridge family preserved the rifle 
carried by Marshall on his ‘“Walk’’ and used in his many en- 
counters with the Indians. ‘Tthe rifle is now in the museum 
of The Bucks County Historical Society, presented by Marshall 
Ridge. 

Bird Island was first called Wood Island, from John 
Wood, its first owner, an Englishman, who bought practically 
the whole site of Morrisville in 1679. The John Wood tract 
and island are figured on the Holme Map (1681-84). ‘The 
following interesting reference to this purchase is found in the 
Pennsylvania Archives:? (9 mo. 8, 1703) S’r Edm’d Andros, 
Gov’r of N. York, 1679, granted John Wood a Certain Tract 
of Land near Dellaware Falls, which, after the Propr’s arrival, 
being Resurvey’d by his Warr’t dated 9th 3mo., 1684, was 
found to Contain 478 A’s, and for that quantity confirmed 
together with an Island in the River adjoyning called Wood’s 
Island (whether included in the s’'d Number of Acres is uncer- 
tain) by the Propr’s Patent dated 31st 5 mo., 1684, to the said 
John Wood, whose only son and Heir, Joseph Wood, being 
now possessed thereof, requests a Resurvey on the Same. Order- 
ed that a Warr’t be accordingly granted and a Patent on the 
return, he paying for the Overplus if any, &c.’’ On Kennedy’s 
sarah survey (1832) the island is named ‘“‘Bird’s or Morrisville 
sland.”’ 


1Pa. Arch., Sec. Ser., XIX, p. 309. Minute Book ‘’G,” Board of 
Property. 
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DERSTEIN— 


A small settlement in West Rockhill Township, a mile and 
a half south of Sellersville, on the North Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Derstine, a station on that road, was discontinued in 1940. 
The name came from the Derstein family, very early settlers 
in that township. Ancestors of present members of that family 
bought 200 acres of land there in 1730 and built a primitive 
hand-mill under four saplings, thatched with straw, on what 
later came to be known as Dersteins Mill Creek. This, the 
first mill between Centre Valley and Flourtown, was replaced 
in 1742 by another mill on the same site, built by Michael and 
Abraham Derstein and equipped with the best mill machinery 
of the time. The culvert over the tail race was a fine piece of 
masonry and is still standing. William and David Derstein 
tore down the old mill in 1873 and built a more modern struc- 
ture. The old Derstein mansion of 1748 is at this day in an 
excellent state of preservation. The family name, Derstein, 
varies greatly in spelling. 


DEVILS HALF ACRE— 


A house and patch of land lying between the river Dela- 
ware and the canal in Plumstead Township, between Lower 
Black Eddy and Lumberville. It has been known by the name 
Devils Half Acre for at least 150 years. Seventy years ago 
Thomas Black, a descendant of the founder of Lower Black 
Eddy, said it had always been so named. It is mentioned in 
the reports of the Delaware Division Canal superintendents 
(1828-1832). There is a tradition that during and before the 
building of the canal the old stone dwelling was occupied by 
two families. Whiskey was sold without license and the place 
became the scene of drunken revelry, and it thus obtained its 
name. About 1845 the place came into the possession of Stephen 
Durand, who was a different type from the former occupants, 
and still later was the home of a former member of the Legis- 
lature. Durand improved the buildings, made an attractive 
flower garden and planted fruit and hemlock trees. He was 
pious, industrious and honest and a friend of the wayfarer. 
Soon after the assassination of Joseph Smith, the Mormon pro- 
phet, two traveling Mormon preachers, greatly fatigued, were 
entertained for several days by Durand until they were able to 
resume their journey. Much later, after Durand’s death, the 
place was unoccupied for years and became quite dilapidated. 
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It is now owned by Mrs. Charles Earle, Point Pleasant, Pa., 
who has again made it an attractive home. A newspaper corres- 
pondent some years ago suggested the name ‘‘High Rock Villa” 
for the place, but nobody ever used it. 


DOLINGTON— 


Village in southern Upper Makefield near the township 
line between Lower and Upper Makefield on Route 632. Prior 
to 1800 Dolington had only three houses, one a log house, built 
by Peter Dolin, for whom the village was named. The second 
house was also built by Dolin, and the third, later a hotel, was 
built in 1800 as a store and so used by William Jackson for 28 
years. ‘The village slowly spread out along three roads centering 
there and became a place of much local importance. A post office 
was established August 2, 1827. Oliver Hough, the first post- 
master, was succeeded in July, 1833, by Timothy Taylor. The 
village is now on Newtown rural delivery. Prior to the estab- 
lishment of the post office, the village’s name was Makefield, 
then Dolinton. When and why the euphonious “‘g’’ was added 
is not known. Another merchandise store, a tailoring business 
managed by John Headley, the coach and wagon factory of 
Oliver P. Ely and James Briggs, Seth Davis’ smith shop and a 
wheelwright shop run by John R. Bitting, who was subse- 
quently postmaster and later elected Prothonotary of the county, 
formed a group of small industries that made the place a busy 
community. A school house was built by Makefield Friends 
in 1830 and this eventually became the center of the far-famed 
Dolington Lyceum, where several future statesmen made their 
forensic debut. Like many other villages in the fore part of the 
nineteenth century, Dolington had a library, established May 5, 
1816, under the name Makefield Library. It was managed by 
a committee chosen from its patrons. After being housed in 
private dwellings, it became large and important enough to have 
a building of its own, erected in 1858. It was continued until 
1904, outliving almost all similar libraries. In that year the 
books were bought by Philadelphia dealers and the building and 
furniture were sold at public sale, netting a fund of $115, which 
was invested, the interest to be applied to the purchase of books 
for Dolington public school library. 
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DOYLESTOWN BOROUGH— 


County Seat since 1813, borough since 1838. The land 
on which Doylestown is built was originally owned by the 
Free Society of Traders of London. Jeremiah Langhorne on 
February 15, 1724, purchased 2000 acres from the trustees of 
the Society, which with other tracts he acquired made his total 
holdings 5,200 acres. He sold several tracts to other parties 
during his lifetime. When he died the executors of his estate 
disposed of the balance in accordance with the terms of his will, 
dated May 16, 1742.1 Joseph Kirkbride was also an owner 
of part of the site of Doylestown. The Langhorne and Kirk- 
bride tracts were sold to Edward Doyle, Robert and William 
Scott, Archibald Crawford, Robert and Henry Magill, William 
and Clement Doyle and others. The Doyles, for whom Doyles- 
town was named, were here as early as 1730. On March 30 
of that year Edward Doyle bought a strip of 150 acres of land, 
running from the present Court Street back towards Pine Run. 
It was about a fourth of a mile wide and a mile long. William 
and Clement Doyle were sons of Edward. William in 1737 
bought a tract of 100 acres, which, through a subsequent pur- 
chase, became a contiguous tract to his father’s land. It lay to 
the northeast of Edward’s tract and was 825 feet wide by a 
mile long. It was on this tract, in all probability, that William 
Doyle built his tavern. He obtained his first license from the 


_ Court at Newtown during the March Term, 1745. The tavern 


was located in the northwest corner of the intersection of Dyers 
and Coryell’s Ferry Roads (present Main and State streets). 
There has been much discussion as to the location of the first 
tavern building. As William Doyle appears to have owned 
this corner, as well as land on the northeast corner on the opposite 
side of Dyer’s Road, the probability is that the first tavern 
stood on or quite near the site now occupied by the Fountain 
House, its lineal descendant. From 1745 to 1776 the cross- 
roads village was generally called William Doyl’s Tavern. 
Doyle sold his tavern to Daniel Hough on January 1, 1776, 
and the village ceased to be William Doyl’s Tavern and became 
Doylstown. Doyle at that time was usually spelled ‘‘Doyl.” 
Pennsylvania Germans omitted the ‘‘o’’ and almost invariable 
pronounced it Dyletown. Some of the Doyle family left 


*The original will is in possession of The Bucks County Historical 
Society. 
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the village about 1776 and are said to have located at Hancock, 
N. Y. General John Lacey wrote a letter to the Committee of 
Safety from ‘“‘Doyles Town March the 21st 1778,’ which is 
the first use, so far as known, of the name in its present form, but 
it was often spelled ‘“‘Doylstown’’ down to 1800, and this is 
the form used by Isaac Ralston in his The Farmer’s Weekly 
Journal, Bucks County’s earliest newspaper and the first known 
Doylestown imprint. When surveyed and incorporated as a 
borough in 1838, ‘‘Doylestown’” became official in that form. 
A post office was established January 1, 1802, with Charles 
Stewart as postmaster. The first postal carrier system in the 
United States was inaugurated when Postmaster Stewart regu- 
larly carried the letters around the village in the bell-shaped 
crown of his high beaver hat and delivered them in person to 
his patrons. One of these high beaver hats, worn by Postmaster 
William Green, of Quakertown (1803-1829), is in possession 
of The Bucks County Historical Society, but it is not on record 
that Postmaster Green copied Postmaster Stewart's carrier 
delivery idea. Postmaster Stewart died February 7, 1804, and 
was succeeded by his son-in-law, Enoch Harvey. In the Penn- 
sylvania Correspondent, published at Doylestown, October 9, 
1804, Enoch Harvey, postmaster, advertises the following list 
of letters remaining in the post office: ‘“‘Doylestown, October 
Ist, 1804: Wm. R. Hanna, Esq., Newtown; Doct. Felix Robert- 
son, Bucks County; Robert Wehir, Shamony, Bucks County; 
Robert A. Farmer, Esq., Birdsborough; Israel Childs, Bucking- 
ham.’ ‘This would indicate that Doylestown post office in those 
days covered an extensive area. Quoting a “Doylestown paper 
of 1833’’ Sherman Day’ says: ‘“‘As far back as the year 1778, 
there were but two or three log buildings in the place; the oldest 
of which was occupied and kept as a sort of public house, for 
the ‘entertainment of man and horse.’ ’’ That such a statement 
should be published by an historian of the standing of Sherman 
Day is no less surprising than the fact that local historians and 
newspapers have repeated it without correction. It is only 
necessary to refer to a draft of Doylestown, made as of 1776 by 
the late Attorney Charles H. Hall,” to see the fallacy of the Day 


1Historical Collections of the State of Pennsylvania, by Sherman Day, 
1843, pp. 161, 162. 


“Draught of Doylestown and Vicinity in 1776. Compiled from the 
Records. By Charles H. Hall. 1897. 
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statement. ‘The draft shows the following property owners 
located within the area covered by the original borough draft 
and dates of transfers: William Dungan, Sr., to William Dun- 
gan, Jr., 1771; William Scott to William Dungan, 1753; Archi- 
bald Crawford to Robert Magill, 1768; Moses Crawford to 
Henry (?) H. and Samuel Flack, 1773; Mahlon Kirkbride to 
Robert Kirkbride (not residents), 1766; John Thompson, trus- 
tee, to John Fell, 1775; Israel Pemberton to T. Robinson, 1760: 
N(athan) Preston to T. Robinson, 1771; William Doyle 
to Robert and Henry Magill, 1773; William Doyle to Daniel 
Hough, 1776; Archibald Crawford to T. Robinson, 1756. At 
least nine of the parties interested in these transfers were residents, 
not to mention several tenants. Adjoining the old borough 
lines were the properties of James Snodgrass, Ludwig Switzer, 
Jacob Lapp and William Beale, all residents. Within a mile 
from the centre of the village were about forty-five tracts of land 
owned by individuals, three-fourths probably residents. 


Dr. Hugh Meredith, a leading physician of his day, had 
already begun practice in Doylestown in 1776. Nine years 
after Sherman Day’s three-log-house libel, Doylestown had a 
public library.t The second inn, ‘““The Sign of the Ship,” 
on the site of the present Lenape Building, diagonally across 
the road from the older Doyle Tavern, is reputed to have been 
built in 1774. Mrs. Nathan Cornell, wife of Doylestown’s 
pioneer hatter, remembered Samuel Flack keeping tavern there 
in 1778.* It is quite unlikely, therefore, that in 1778 Doyles- 
town was a hamlet of two or three log buildings, when only 
twenty-two years later it was a village large enough to support 
a newspaper. There are still a few Eighteenth Century buildings 
in Doylestown and if the history of others could be traced the 
number would be increased. However, there is much stronger 
evidence that Doylestown was a place of some importance in 
1778 because the people of the county only six years later made 
an earnest effort to make it the county seat. It is not generally 
known, because county histories have not mentioned it, that 
several petitions, numerously signed by citizens in various parts 
of the county, were presented to the session of the Legislature 
as early as 1784, praying for the removal of the county seat 


1John Dyer’s Diary, 1763-1805 — ‘July 23, 1787. Entered in 
Doyls Town Library this Day.”’ 


"Doylestown, Old and New, by W. W. H. Davis, 1904, p. 127. 
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from Newtown to Doylestown. The petitions were of pretty 
much the same character and ‘‘most humbly sheweth, that your 
petitioners have long labored under the great disadvantage of 
having the courts of justice held in a place very uncentral in said 
county, whereby the expense of attending on juries and other 
occasions fall unequally on the freemen of the county; and, 
whereas, the present court house and prison are old and decaying 
and must soon be rebuilt from the foundation, which makes the 
present a proper time to apply to your honorable House for leave 
to build a court house and prison on a better plan at Doylestown, 
a village nearly central, a place, remarkably healthy, and pleasant, 
situate at the crossing of several very public roads, (which will 
plainly appear by draught herewith presented,) and is capable 
of much improvement, where materials are plenty, and easy to 
be procured, and where public buildings can be erected at much 
less expense to the county, than at Newtown, as many liberal 
subscriptions will be made.’ “This, remember, was in 1784, 
just after the close of the Revolution! This petition was signed 
by 114 citizens, a large number of them belonging to well- 
known Bucks County families. “There were eight petitions, 
containing in all the names of 284 signers, mainly from middle 
and upper Bucks County and men who represented the public 
sentiment of their communities in those days. Among the signers 
were Andrew Denison and John Davis, veterans of the Revolu- 
tionary War; Jonathan Ingham, of Ingham Springs; Samuel 
Preston, surveyor and draughtsman; Walter and Robert She- 
well, of Painswick Hall; Michael Frederick Kolb, a prominent 
Pennsylvania German; Fulkerd Sebring, John and Andrew 
Armstrong, Zebulon Pike, father of General Zebulon M. Pike, 
of Lumberton, and Jesse and Joseph Fell, who owned large 
tracts of land in and near Doylestown, and who pledged them- 
selves to present to the county a tract of land in Doylestown for 
the county buildings, together with a contribution of £75 
towards their construction. Besides the petitions several sub- 
scription papers were circulated and signed by many subscribers, 
pledging a large total sum towards erecting the buildings. 

The removal effort, however, failed to get Legislative 
endorsement. It is quite an unfortunate circumstance that the 
draughts made by Samuel Preston and presented with the peti- 
tions just mentioned have been lost, as they may have contained 
much information of historical value. The next petition for 
the removal of the Court House was presented to the Legisla- 
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ture in 1795. Another strenuous effort was made in 1800, 
when big meetings were held throughout the upper and middle 
districts to further the project. It was not until-a generation 
after the movement started that the Act of the General Assembly 
was passed, February 28, 1810, providing for ‘“The removal 
of the seat of Justice in the County of Bucks from Newtown to 
a more central place’’ and Doylestown became the county seat 
with the opening of the first Court session on May 11, 1813. 


A bill for the erection of Doylestown into a borough was 
introduced in the Legislature in February, 1830. Another at- 
tempt was made in the session of 1832, but this also fell through. 
Finally, “An Act to erect the Village of Doylestown, in the 
County of Bucks, into a Borough,’’ was passed and signed by 
Governor Joseph Ritner on April 16, 1838. On a draft of 
Doylestown made in 1830 to accompany the petition for incor- 
poration only five streets are named: ‘‘Easton Road,” now Main 
Street; “Academy Lane,”’ now Court Street; ‘New Hope Road,” 
now State Street; ‘‘Front Street,’’ now Oakland Avenue, and 
“Dutch Lane,” now Broad Street. Except on the west, the 
borough lines ran irregularly. The northerly line extended 
by seven courses from Limekiln Road (present West Street) to 
the Easton Road a few hundred feet north of the lane to the 
Chapman farm. The easterly line ran from the last named point 
to the New Hope Road at a point near the present entrance to 
the Borough Water Works. From there the southerly line ran 
almost straight to the present Green Street, then swerved west- 
wardly by two courses, passing through what is now Reading 


Railway property to West Street, and the westerly line ran 





straight along West Street to the place of beginning. Doylestown 
grew slowly but steadily in population and area after incorpor- 
ation. 

The borough lines have been extended several times. The 
last extension, taking in Cross Keys territory, increased the 
borough area probably to twice its original size. Between 1840 
and 1860 a number of fine houses were erected, mostly of a 
type of architecture that gives an air of stability to the older 
quarters of the town. A few of the old State, Main and Court 
street houses have undergone very little change. Some quite 
attractive small frame houses remain. A feature of the old brick 
and stone houses was the double brick chimney surmounting 
one or both gables, some of which may still be seen. The wide 
flues were vents for open fireplaces, of which there was a generous 
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number in every house. The flues were kept free of soot by profes- 
sional chimney sweeps, mostly negro lads from Philadelphia. Be- 
fore starting their job, they usually sat on the chimney top and 
sang a couple of plaintive songs, then disappeared into the chimney 
with a suddenness that was alarming to spectators. The last sweep 
made his visit in the spring of 1879. 


In 1845 Doylestown became a pioneer station for the 
newly-invented electric telegraph. A couple of experimental 
wires connecting with Philadelphia were put up in February of 
that year by James L. Shaw, son of Josiah Y. Shaw, and R. 
Alfred Goell, a Russian and pet of Amos Kendall. ‘The instru- 
ments were placed in a room in the Mansion House, a tavern on 
the southwest corner of State and Main Streets, kept by Thomas 
Sands. The wires then used were copper, as it was thought 
no other metal would carry the electric current. One of the 
most active men in this community, in fact in this part of the 
State, in furthering these electric experiments was the late Dr. 
George T. Harvey, who helped it along in various ways. ‘The 
novelty of sending messages by wire drew crowds of people to 
the Mansion House to see the operation. Shaw and Goells made 
the electric telegraph the business of their lives and were pioneers 
in pushing plans to popularize it. In 1848 they constructed 
a line from Philadelphia via Doylestown to Wilkes-Barre, but 
it proved to be unprofitable. Their later efforts, however, were 
crowned with success.1 It may be interesting to glance at the 
certified assessor’s return of Thomas Hayes for the year 1849, 
showing the following trades and professions in the county seat 
at that period: Farmers, 11; ministers of the gospel, 3; tipstaff, 
1; innkeepers, 7; carpenters, 6; laborers, 43; printers, 15; 
ostlers, 3; millwrights, 3; coachmakers, 5; masons, 9; drovers, 
5; gentlemen, 13 (they were Captain Brown, William Beek, 
John Basley, William Carr, Abraham Chapman, Andrew Don- 
aldson, George Donaldson, Andrew Heller, William Henry, 
Esq., John Lloyd, Benjamin Morris, Enoch Mathias and Bar- 
tram Stewart); clerk of bank, 1; cashier of bank,-1; Clerk of 
Quarter Sessions, 1; connected with magnetic telegraph, 3; 
blacksmiths, 5; bartenders, 2; barber, 1; cupper and bleeder 
(Robert Seibert), 1; merchants, 4; Clerk of County Commis- 
sioners, 1; President Judge, 1; attorneys, 15: Register of Wills. 
1; Recorder of Deeds, 1; Prothonotary, 1; shoemakers, 16; 


1Historic Scraps, by W. W. H. Davis, Vol. I, pp. 49-51. 
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brickmaker, 1; Clerk of Orphans’ Court, 1; Sheriff, 1; Deputy 
Sheriff, 1; clerks in stores, 3; druggist, 1; tailors, 5; pedlars, 
2; millers, 2; bakers, 2; oystermen, 1; hatters, 2; Associate Judge, 
1; harnessmakers, 2; horse traders, 1; postmaster, 1; machinists, 
3; stablekeepers, 2; carters, 2; stonecutter, 1; physician, 1; 
students-at-law, 2; student-at-medicine, 1; taxable women, 16; 
constable, 1. Doylestown was a great stage coach center from 
its early days until October 6, 1856, when the completion of 
the branch of the North Pennsylvania Railroad introduced a new 
means of transportation. For two decades following the Civil 
War, the town enjoyed a great building boom, with correspond- 
ing lively activity in the real estate market. During that period 
much of what is now the Third Ward was built up. Before 
the Civil War, the southeastern section of this ward was a forest. 
In the angle formed by Clinton and Ashland Streets was a 
rounded hill nearly twenty-five feet in height, covering about 
two acres in area and overgrown with chestnut trees. It was 
called Mount Timothy. In the course of a decade following the 
start of the building boom, this hill was entirely removed and 
its site is today covered with houses and gardens. In Scott’s 
Atlas of 1876 is a lithograph of “‘C. Rotzel & Co.’s Planing 
Mill, Lumber & Coal Yard,’’ on South Main Street, with Mount 
Timothy shown in the background. On that date a consider- 
able part of the hill was standing. It supplied a superior quality 
of yellow building sand, which was used in the construction of 
many of the houses in that neighborhood. A strong stream 
of spring water, rising to the northeast of Clinton Street, which 
diagonally crossed the Third Ward, following the present Oak- 
land Avenue for half a block, is now entirely concealed and flows 
through a deeply-covered conduit. Since those days Doyles- 
town has experienced even greater changes, but it has always 
kept abreast with the demand for progress which confronts all 
small municipalities. It owns an electrically equipped water 
works, a modern sewer plant, has up-to-date public schools, 
many fraternal and beneficial organizations, two banks and 
trust companies, eight churches, Doylestown Fair, Chamber of 
Commerce, Emergency Hospital, Village Improvement Associ- 
ation, Red Cross unit, Nature Club, Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs, 
Country Club, Parent-Teacher Association, Choral Union, Free 
Library and Junior Woman’s Club, but above all, a thing that 
appeals to visitor and resident alike, it has been able to preserve 
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its early Nineteenth Century charm, despite its location on two 
of the super-highways in this age of motor trucks and automo- 
biles. But within the present century the center of the town has 
undergone marvelous transformation. Many old homesteads 
and shops have disappeared, to be replaced by modernly-equipped 
business houses, and the spirit of change moves on relentlessly. 


DOYLESTOWN TOWNSHIP— 


Is bounded northwest by New Britain Township, north- 
east by Plumstead and Buckingham Townships, southeast by 
Buckingham and Warwick Townships and southwest by War- 
rington Township, New Britain Borough and Township. ‘The 
first attempt to organize this township was made at February 
Term of Court, 1814, when a petition, numerously signed, was 
presented to the ‘“‘Honorable Bird Wilson, Esquire, and his As- 
sociate Judges of the Court of Quarter Sessions, held at Doyles- 
town.’ None of the county histories mentions this petition, the 
original of which is in the Library of The Bucks County His- 
torical Society. It sets forth that ““The Petition of the Sub- 
scribers, inhabitants of Doylestown and its vicinity respectfully 
sheweth that they reside on the extremity of Buckingham, War- 
wick, New Britain and Plumstead Townships, and that it 
would be to the interest and advantage of your petitioners to 
have a New Township made out of the above named Town- 
ships, making the Court House the center of the township or 
nearly so. Your Petitioners there upon pray the Court to ap- 
point three men to lay off a township agreeably to law, to be 
called Doylestown.’ The signers are: A. Chapman, Nathaniel 
Shewell, J. Y. Shaw, Enoch Harvey, John L. Dick, William 
Watts, W. W. Hart, Wm. MclIlhenney, Matthew Hare, Isaac 
B. Medary, Septimus Evans, Asa Cary, J. McIntosh, Chas. 
Meredith, Isaac Hall, Jno. McIntosh, Asher Miner, Wm. Magill, 
J. A. Thompson, John Dennison, Robert Barclay, John Wil- 
liams, Morgan N, Thomas, John W. Doyle, William Thomas, 
Daniel McIntosh, William Huntsman, Gooden G. Hall, David 
Carver, Samuel Stokes, John Heath, B. Morris, Conrad Sherrer, 
John Fitzinger, Isaac Lane, Andrew Dennison, Dr. H. Meredith. 
For an unknown reason this petition was not granted. Another 
petition, similarly worded, was presented at September Term, 
1817. William Long, Samuel Abernathly and John Ruckman 
were appointed to lay out the new township, but the draft they 
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submitted was declared defective and their report was not confirm- 
ed by the Court. At the August Term, 1818, the same petition was 
again presented. Thomas G. Kennedy, Thomas Yardley and 
Thomas Story were appointed comissioners and their report was 
confirmed by the Court March 4, 1819. In this report no part of 
Plumstead was taken, as contemplated in the first petition. New 
Britain Township contributed 5,350 acres, Buckingham 1,185 
acres and Warwick 3,515 acres. The whole village of Doyles- 
town, not yet a borough, was included, of course. The south- 
east boundary began in the middle of the stone arch bridge at 
Bridge Point (Edison), thence passed up Neshaminy Creek to 
Deep Ford and along the Deep Ford Road to Bristol Road, thus 
leaving to Warwick the County Almshouse, which was added 
to Doylestown Township by subsequent extension of the boun- 
dary line. At the first election for township officers, held Fri- 
day, March 19, 1819, 199 votes were cast. Three candidates 
were in the field, for Constable, John D. James winning with 
89 votes, Isaac Benner receiving 58 and Stephen Brock 58. 
Other offices chosen were: Supervisors, Joshua Riale and John 
Mann; Settlers (Auditors), Abraham Geil, Timothy Smith and 
Moses Dunlap; Town Clerk, Benjamin Morris, Jr. When it 
was established by Dr. Benjamin Smith in 1867, Doylestown 
Seminary, a preparatory school of high standing, was in Doyles- 
town Township. It occupied the two squares now bounded 
by West Court, Lafayette, Ashland and West Streets. The 
main building, a huge stone structure, was erected in 1869- 
1870. The east wing, in which were the kitchen, dining room 
and girl pupils’ and women teachers’ dormitories, was built 
later. Dr. Smith was succeeded as principal in 1876 by Rev. 
M. L. Hoffard. The following year Prof. M. E. Scheibner took 
charge. In 1880 Augustus C. Winters became owner and princ- 
ipal. Winters sold it to Dr. John Gosman, from whom it was 
purchased by Frank Hart, when, after a precarious career of over 
twenty years, it ceased to be an institution of learning. Dr. 
Gosman moved his school into the borough. For a number 
of years Mr. and Mrs, Howard W. Atkinson leased the seminary 
premises, renamed it Oakland and established a summer resort. 
Later, Mr. Hart, desiring to convert the grounds into a residen- 
tial section, tore down all the old buildings, and now old-time 
Oakland is one of the most attractive parts of Doylestown 
Borough. Several small settlements in the township close to the 
borough were known by distinctive names. Of these the largest 
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was Rittersville, lying to the southwest of the borough and 
separated from it by the Doylestown Seminary tract. It was 
named for John Ritter, an army sutler in the Civil War, who 
bought a property there in 1865. He was a large, stout man, 
jovial, popular and shrewd in business. He was reputed to 
have owned nearly all the settlement and was everywhere known 
as the ‘Mayor of Rittersville.’’ Politicians courted his support. 
He followed the sutler business, putting up his portable eating 
stand at all the big public sales, but enjoying his richest harvests 
at the old Doylestown Fair, ~vhere his receipts ran into the hund- 
reds of dollars per day. Avout 1890 he went to Philadelphia, 
where, it is said, he died a very rich man. With the passing of its 
Mayor, Rittersville faded out of the picture. Practically all of the 
dilapidated houses have vanished and attractive modern dwell- 
ings now occupy the same sites. Southwark was another well 
defined settlement, south of Ashland Street and west of Green, 
bordering west on Rittersville. Great building changes occurred 
in this section through the enterprise of Frank L. Worthington, 
and the name Southwark was supplanted by Worthingtonville, 
but, when the borough boundaries were extended to take in that 
territory, both names were dropped. Wrangletown was the 
name of a settlement of indefinite limits on Limekiln Road. 
Nothing remains of Wrangletown today and its name is forgot- 
ten. Germany was a name given to the North Main Street 
section of Doylestown before it became a borough. Most of 
Germany fell within the borough lines in 1838, but the name 
continued in common use for nearly a century thereafter. Doyles- 
town Agricultural and Mechanics’ Institute, founded in 1865, 
started its autumn fairs October 3-5 of that year on the large 
tract of land southwest of Doylestown, on which William Beek 
held his exhibition in 1856. The first officers were Dr. Isaiah 
Michener president, Nathan P. Brower recording secretary and 
James B. Lambert corresponding secretary. ‘The first fair was 
a great success, warranting the construction of permanent build- 
ings and a fine half-mile racing track. The grounds were also 
purchased. After many successful years interest in the project 
waned for various reasons and after the fair of September 22- 
25, 1891, the corporation was dissolved and the grounds were 
sold to Robert Steel, of Philadelphia, who established thereon 
his Cedar Park Stock Farm in 1892. ‘The first experimental 
piece of improved road building in Bucks County was laid down 
in Doylestown Township on what is now Route 202 between 
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Vauxtown and the Doylestown Borough line. The construc- 
tion was the type known as Telford, the work being done under 
the superintendence of Edmund G, Harrison, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. An event that created much interest 
in the township at the time was the establishment of Fordhook 
Farm by W. Atlee Burpee on the old Patterson property about 
a mile south of Doylestown. This is one of several farms owned 
by W. Atlee Burpee & Co. and is known as their “‘trial farm,’ 
where seeds and plants are tested under natural growing condi- 
tions. One of several additions to their Doylestown Township 
areas is the colorful Burpee Flower Garden, covering many acres 
of ground south of the Doylestown Borough line on Route 611. 


DRY BRANCH— 


Small stream rising in northeastern Richland Township. 
Flowing in a southerly direction through the eastern edge of the 
township, it empties into Tohickon Creek east of Quakertown. 
The stream is named on very early land drafts and its name is 
said to be due to the fact that its flow is not constant in dry 
seasons, 


DUBLIN— 


Borough on Route 270 (the old Newtown-Quakertown 
Road) on the township line between Hilltown and Bedminster 
‘Townships and incorporated in 1912 from parts of each town- 
ship. It is an old settlement, the pioneers coming mostly from 
Ireland, followed soon afterward by Germans. Located upon a 
much traveled highway, a log tavern was erected there at an early 
date. ‘There is a tradition that the second of several taverns 
built on the site of the first log tavern was a double log cabin, 
perhaps an addition to the first, with a chimney built between 
them. It is alleged by all local historians that from this double 
tavern, the village received the name of Double Inn and that 
this name was naturally corrupted into Dublin. The objection 
to this story is that, so far as records go, the village was never 
called Double Inn and even the existence of the so-called double 
tavern is purely chimerical. ‘The earliest discovered mention of 
the village is in an agreement for the sale of the tavern and 76 
acres of land by Isaac Morris, of Hatfield, the owner, to Charles 
Brock, of Hilltown Township, for $6,400. In this instrument 
it is called ‘‘the village of Dublin.” As there was a large prepon- 
derance of Irish pioneers in the Dublin and Deep Run territory, 
the naming of this little center after the city in Ireland, from 
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whose vicinity several of them came, was quite natural. An 
attempt was made in 1832 to have Dublin erected into a town- 
ship. The petition presented to Judge John Fox at the Septem- 
ber Term of Court in that year represents that inhabitants of 
the adjoining townships of Hilltown, Bedminster and Plum- 
stead desired to have a new township laid off to be composed 
of parts of the three townships named and to be called the town- 
ship of Dublin. The petition was signed by Enos Hunsberger, 
Samuel Moyer, ———— Angelmoyer, Samuel Angeny, Dielman 
Kolb, Henry Kolb, Daniel Rickert, John Wats, Jacob Kulp, 
Joseph Moyer, Philip Fluck, Isaac Bechtel, Abraham Fritz, 
Joseph Detweiler, Enos Cassel, Christian Eckert, Isaac Cassel, 
Michael Kulp, Samuel Kile and Samuel Wright. This move 
was not successful and another made early in 1841 met with 
the same fate. This time a few New Britain Township residents 
joined the petitioners from the other three townships, and it was 
planned to take in a part of New Britain. Dublin was made a 
post office April 18, 1827, with Newton Rowland as the first 
postmaster. Prior to that date Dublin people received their 
mail through Doylestown and Hilltown post offices. “The Row- 
land family was prominent and influential in Dublin for over 
a century. William H. Rowland was an astute politician, 
numbered many influential men as his friends and served in the 
State Legislature from 1812 to 1815. Dublin has always been 
an important business center. For many years the J. D. Moyer 
% Co. country store was one of the largest and most successful 
in the county. Dublin people are enterprising, take a pardonable 
pride in their thrifty little town, have a well-organized fire 
company, other community organizations, prosperous industrial 
plants and a union Lutheran and Reformed Church, the present 
attractive building occupying the site of the smaller first struc- 
ture, dedicated June 5, 1870. 


DUNKS FERRY— 


The ferry at west side of ‘“The Falls’’ was probably the 
first established on the river Delaware above Philadelphia. It 
is known to have been in existence in 1675.1 The second was 
Dunks Ferry in Bensalem Township, four miles below Bristol. 
It is shown on the Holme Map of 1681-4 as the third property 
below the mouth of Neshaminy Creek. It took its name from 


1Records of the Court at New Castle on Delaware, 1676-1681, 
Colonial Society of Pennsylvania ed., p. 47. 
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Dunken Williams, or Dunck Williams, as it was often written. 
A little settlement around this landing is also called Dunks 
Ferry. The boats plied across the river between this settlement 
and a point on the New Jersey side, which, according to Davis’ 
History of Bucks County, was also known as Dunks Ferry 
until Beverly was founded in 1848. Very early it became a 
notable crossing of the Delaware and continued so to be until 
the necessity for ferries ceased. General Washington considered 
it an important strategic point at a critical period of the Revo- 
lution. From his Bucks County headquarters on December 11, 
1776, he wrote: “I think it highly necessary that the post at 
Dunks Ferry should be guarded.’’ Again, only a day later, 
in a letter to General Cadwalader, he cautions him to “‘pay 
particular attention to Dunks Ferry,” and orders ‘‘Col. Nixon’s 
Regiment to continue where it is at Dunks Ferry” and if neces- 
sary to “throw up some little Redoubts there and at different 
passes in the Meshaname (Neshaminy).’’ General Cadwalader 
and his wing of the Continental Army were to have crossed the 
river at Dunks Ferry on Christmas night, 1776, to cooperate 
with Washington in the attack on the British forces at Trenton, 
but the entire army was prevented by ice floes from reaching the 
Jersey shore. Needless confusion is found in various accounts of 
the movements of General Cadwalader’s army in Bristol and 
Vicinity at the time of the Battle of Trenton. This confusion 
may have arisen from lack of definite information. The infor- 
_ mation, however, is now available. Among the intrepid young 
officers who were with General Cadwalader in that campaign 
was I‘homas Rodney, captain of the militia company known as 
the Dover Light Infantry, afterwards colonel of the Eighth 
Regiment of Delaware militia, and still later occupying many 
positions of trust and honor. He was the youngest brother of 
General Cesar Rodney, of Delaware, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. Captain Rodney kept a diary or journal of 
the daily movements of his company from the time he left 
Dover, December 14, 1776, until January 25, 1777, when he 
returned home. This journal was made available to the public 
when it was read in 1887 by Czxsar A. Rodney, Captain Rod- 
ney s great-grandson, before the Historical Society of Delaware 
and the following year was published in the proceedings of the 
Society. It was Captain Rodney’s intention when he left Dover 
to march to General Washington’s headquarters in Bucks Coun- 
ty and offer the services of himself and his gallant company of 
stalwart Delawareans to his commander-in-chief for any service 
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that might be assigned them, but when he reached General 
Cadwalader’s camp at Bristol on Sunday afternoon, December 
22, the General explained to him that he had orders to allow 
no militia commands to pass at present. [he company was 
then assigned to quarters at the premises of William Coxe and 
Andrew Allen on the banks of Neshaminy Creek, two miles 
from Bristol.2, Only so much of Captain Rodney’s interesting 
diary as relates to Cadwalader’s army crossing the Delaware is 
quoted here. 


December 25, 1776 — I waited on the General 
(Cadwalader at Bristol) this morning and was in- 
formed by him that he had obtained leave of General 
Washington to join my company to his Brigade and 
ordered that the company should be ready to receive 
marching orders tonight........ About dark I received 
orders to march immediately to Neshaminy ferry and 
await orders. We marched off immediately without 
the knowledge of the families where we were staying 
and met Col. Matlack at the ferry, he being the ad- 
vance party of the brigade from Bristol. We soon 
received orders to march to Dunkers ferry on the 
Delaware, and after we arrived there the whole bri- 
gade came up, and also Col. Hitchcock Brigade of 
New England Regulars. Our light Infantry Battal- 
ion (the Dover company and four companies of Phila- 
delphia militia under Capt. George Henry) were em- 
barked in boats to cover the landing of the Brigade. 
When we reached the Jersey shore we were obliged 
to land on ice, 150 yards from the shore; the River 
was also very full of floating ice, and the wind was 
blowing very hard, and the night was very dark and 
cold, and we had great difficulty in crossing, but the 
night was very favorable to the enterprise. We ad- 
vanced about two hundred yards from the shore and 
formed in four columns of double files. About 600 
of the light troops got over, but the boats with the 
artillery were carried away in the ice and could not 


2In contrast to the gloomy feeling prevailing at that period of the 
war, both in the army and among civilians, Captain Rodney was openly 
optimistic in regard to tthe success of the American arms, and especially as 
to the outcome of the bold enterprise Washington was then putting through. 
General Cadwalader soon became much attached to the young Delaware en- 
thusiast and within a few days appointed him to his staff as one of his aides. 
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be got over. After waiting about 3 hours we were 
informed that Gens. Cadwalader and Hitchcock had 
given up the expedition, and that the troops that were 
over were ordered back. This greatly irritated the 
troops that had crossed the River and they proposed 
making the attack without both the Generals and the 
artillery, but it was urged that if Gen. Washington 
should be unsuccessful, and we also, the cause would 
be lost, but if our force remained intact it would still 
keep up the spirit of America; therefore this course 
was abandoned. We had to wait about three hours 
more to cover the retreat, by which time the wind blew 
very hard and there was much rain and sleet, and 
there was so much floating ice in the River that we 
had the greatest difficulty to get over again, and some 
of our men did not get over that night. As soon as 
I reached the Pennsylvania shore I received orders to 
march to our quarters, when I arrived a little before 
daylight very wet and cold. 

December 26th 1776 — About 12 o'clock the 
remainder of my company came in and in the evening 
we heard of General Washingtons success at Trenton 
and that he had captured 900 Hessians........ About 
dark notwithstanding our fatigue I received orders to 
appear at Bristol before Daybreak tomorrow morning. 

December 27th 1776 — We got down to Bris- 
tol about Daylight, and the whole army under 
General Cadwalader began crossing about 10 o'clock, 
about one mile above Bristol (no doubt at the 
Bloomsdale Ferry). 


Dr. S. F. Hotchkin, noted Episcopal rector and writer on 
history, paid a visit to Dunks Ferry in 1893 and thus describes 
the appearance of the place in that year in his volume on 
“Bristol Pike’ (pp. 334, 335): ‘This ante-Revolutionary 
Ferry is a very picturesque spot. Here generations ago Penn- 
sylvanians were ferried over to New Jersey when no steamboat 
furrowed the Delaware’s waters. Dunks Ferry Hotel is owned 
by John Vandegrift’s estate and conducted by G. W. Bintliff, 
who also carries on the ferry of rowboats to Beverly, N. J. 
This is a fishing resort. [he long house is partly of stone, 
rough cast, colored white, and partly frame, with dormer win- 
dows in the attic. The hotel has been in existence for over 160 
years. The woodwork has been done by hand. A new piazza 
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replaces an old one.’’ Dunks Ferry shad fishery was one of the 
most profitable and one of the oldest on the river. Prior to 
1890 it was operated by John Vandegrift for a period of thirty- 
nine years. Some seasons his profits ran as high as $3,000 for 
a few weeks work. He employed seven hands and sold all the 
fish off the shore. In the period of its greatest prosperity Mr. 
Vandegrift valued the fishery property at $10,000........ Dunck 
Williams founded his ferry in 1678-9. The authority for this 
statement is found in the following minute in the Records of 
Upland Court: 


Att a Court held att Upland in Delaware River By 
his Maytis authority November ye 12th, 1678. 


Upon the Peticon of Dunk Williams desiering 
of this Court a grant to take up 100 acres of Land on 
the Lower syde of Nieshambenies Creeke, 50 acres 
thereof at the River syde & the other 50 acres up in the 
woods, 

‘The Cort doe grant the Peticonr Liberty to take 
up 100 acres of Land wch heretofore is not granted 
taken up or Improved by others, hee seating & Im- 
proveing the same according to his honor the gover- 
nors Regulacons €& orders; 


In the next move made by Dunken Williams, he appears 
in the light of what today would be called a pretty good politic- 
ian. When it became necessary to have a road laid out from 
his landing to the King’s Highway, Williams, who doubtless 
had made the acquaintance of the Governor of New Jersey as 
a patron of his ferry, succeeded in having the Governor, instead 
of himself, initiate the movement for the road before the Pro- 
vincial Council. The Council’s records for October 28, 1696, 
show that, at a meeting of that body in Philadelphia on that 
day, a memorial was presented from Andrew Hamilton, Esq., 
Governor of the Jerseys, representing that a ferry had been 
erected on the Jersey side, but ‘‘the way was not yet returned 
from the Landing on the Pennsilvania side to the king’s road, 
wch is about three Quarters of a mile & easily cleared.’”’ Council 
ordered a warrant to be directed by the Governor to Thomas 
Fairman, surveyor, ““To lay outt the king’s road from Dunck 
William’s Landing........ Into the king’s great road that Leads 


7Edward Armstrong’s copy, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, p. 
106. 
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to philadelphia.”’ Surveyor Fairman’s return to the order, to- 
gether with a draft of the road, was made in these words: 

“By virtue of the Governor’s special warrant bearing date 
the 28th day of October, 1696, to me directed pursuant to an 
order of Court and Counsell granted upon the application of 
Andrew Hamilton, Esq., Govar of the Jersies and postmaster 
genl, I have surveyed and layed out the King’s Roade from the 
landing of Dunken Williams on Delaware in the county of 
Bucks and Province of Pensilvania Beginning theire at a Spanish 
oke at high water mark Thence sixty foote broade Extending 
north, northwest on each side of the line dividing betwixt the 
land of said Dunken Williams and Nathaniel Harden two hun- 
dred perches Thence in the sd Dunkens land north eighty one 
degrees westerly forty perch Thence north sixty five degrees 
westerly sixty two perches unto the old King’s Roade which 
leades to Philadelphia and hath been aintently surveyed and 
returned 

Pr me Thos fairman Survr 


The Provincial Council’s minutes for October 31 note Fair- 
man’s return of the survey. This road is one of the oldest in 
the State. The original draft and survey is in possession of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The Library of The 
Bucks County Historical Society has a copy........ Dunken Wil- 
_liams is a problem to the genealogist and historian. As it is not 
positively known when, whence or how he came to America, 
his nationality is in doubt. He may have been Swedish, Dutch 
or Welsh. It is not likely that he was either Scotch or English, 
as many of his hundreds of descendants believe. In contemporary 
records his name appears as Dunken, Dunkin, Dunck or Dunk. 
Without authority therefor, he was called Duncan after his 
death, and this misconstruing of his name seems to be responsible 
for the tradition that he was a Scotchman. It appears that the 
first recorded use of the word Duncan is on the tombstone of 
Peter Williamson, a grandson, in the Williamson graveyard in 
Bensaelm Township. This stone could not have been set up 
much earlier than 1825. Except in one branch of the family, 
Dunken Williams’ descendants changed the name to William- 
son. One of his sons, William Williamson, kept the ferry after 
his father’s death. Owen Moon, Jr., of Trenton, N. J., a 
descendant of Dunken, makes out a very good case of Swedish 
ancestry in a very interesting ‘‘Sketch of Dunck Williams,” 
prepared for a meeting of the descendants at the Williamson or 
Johnson Burying Grounds in Bensalem on June 17, 1916. 
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Upon his arrival on the Delaware, probably prior to 1666, 
Dunken Williams’ associates must have been mainly Swedes. 
In that year he was a petitioner for land, and the first known 
mention of his name is in a patent for 1,000 acres in Passayunk, 
granted to him (“Dunkin Williams’) by Governor Richard 
Nichols at Fort James, Manhattan Island, under date of Janu- 
ary 1, 1667. However, this may have been a renewal of a 
patent granted by Dutch authority prior to 1664, as at that 
very time several such applications for renewals of land grants 
on the Delaware and Schuylkill were before the New York 
Governor. Later Dunken bought land in what is now known 
as Tacony, and then, as already noted, purchased the ferry 
tract (and later other land) in Bensalem. He was a prominent 
figure in the settlement. He served on what is supposed to have 
been the first court jury empaneled within the limits of Pennsyl- 
vania (1678). He died in 1699 and his remains are buried in 
the Williamson graveyard. His grave is not marked, but many 
years after the date of burial a memorial stone, not a tomb- 
stone or grave marker, was placed in the graveyard bearing the 
name Duncan Williamson. 


DURHAM— 


Village in the central northern part of Durham Town- 
ship. It is a very old mining settlement, very much changed in 
modern times. One of the miners’ houses of 1727, a small 
square stone structure, is still standing and occupied as a dwell- 
ing. “The old Durham furnace, also a stone structure, was con- 
verted into a grist mill in 1812. It has been running continu- 
ously ever since. “Today it is operated by Harvey K. Riegel, 
who grinds the raw material for the graham products of a 
nationally known corporation of cracker and biscuit bakers. 
Near the village is Mine Hill, from which the iron ore was ob- 
tained for the first furnace. On Reading Howell’s map of a 
part of the Delaware Valley, dated 1792, is the word ‘‘Back- 
house,’’ which is presumed to refer to the village of Durham. 
Richard Backhouse was prominently connected with the Dur- 
ham Iron Works in its early days. The village was sometimes 
called Longtown and Steckels. Newspaper accounts of the big 
fire on the night of April 16, 1890, which destroyed the flour- 
ing mill operated by John Cressman, with a loss of $12,000, 
give the place the name of Longtown. It has been impossible 
to ascertain exactly when a post office was established there. 
In a published list? of Bucks County post offices for 1832 Dur- 


1Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, Vol. 10, p. 82. 
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ham is named, with Thomas Long as postmaster. It may have 
been a post office some years before that date. ‘The village has 
a picturesque setting between enclosing hills of the deep valley 
of Durham Creek. 


DURHAM CAVE— 


Between Bougher’s Hill on the northwestern boundary 
of Bucks County and Durham iron mountains on the most 


southern of the gneissic exposures in Durham Township lies a 


fertile valley of limestone, skirted in numerous places by ex- 
posures of potsdam sandstone. ‘This belt occupies the valley 
of Durham Creek as far southwest as Springtown in Spring- 
field Township. Along the river Delaware it is about two 
miles in width. The rocks are well exposed at numerous quar- 
ries throughout the belt. Between the furnace and Durham 
Creek they exhibit a regular anticlinal flexure. This is the 
locality of the well-known Durham Cave. It is geologically 
situated in the limestone No. 2 of Rogers. Durham Cave was 
well known to the Lenape Indians. Naturally it must have been 
quite well known to the very earliest adventurers in the Dela- 
ware Valley. In an “‘Abridgement of the American Geog- 
raphy,’ published by Jedidah Morse, A. M., and printed in 
Boston in 1790, this cave is mentioned as one of the ‘“‘three 
remarkable grottos or caves of the State.’”’ On the Thomas G. 


- Kennedy manuscript map of Bucks County, 1817, it is marked 


Devils Hole, and that was apparently a popular early name 
in general use. The late Martin Coryell, of Lambertville, N. J., 
told a story’ about John Godley, of Godleys Mills, N. J., earli- 
er called Helltown, about eight miles east of Durham. Young 
Godley in the year 1835 attended a dance in the neighborhood 
and being a stranger to almost everybody there, he was intro- 
duced all around as ‘‘Mr. John Godley, from Helltown, N. J., 
and near Devils Hole, Bucks County, Pa.’’ As little remains 
today of Durham Cave except a depression in the ground and a 
hole in the hillside, a short description as it appeared about 
1830, when it was still intact, should be of interest. The en- 
trance was about 100 yards from the river. The height of the 
hill enclosing the cavern was from 200 to 250 feet above ad- 
joining land. The pathway at the entrance was more than 40 
feet below the overhanging rock, but the passageway, being 
partly obstructed by rock, not more than three persons could 


1Papers Read before The Bucks County Historical Society, Vol. I, 
Dp. 314; 
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enter abreast. The interior was lofty and comprised three large 
rooms. Some idea of their size can be formed from the follow- 
ing measurements: 


Iength breadth height 


First apartment, average ................ 90 ft fC 20 ft 
Second apartment, average ............ 96 ft 40 ft 20ctt 
Third apartment, average .............. 93; ft 16 ft L/ ft 
Length of whole cave to water’s edge at bottom .............. 279 ft 
Breadth vofy myater acc)... oisie ger ch a) fae coal gee 20 ft 


It was estimated the descent of the cavern in a right line formed 
an angle of about 40°. The first apartment was entered by a 
descent of about 30 feet. The floor of the second room was 
lower than the first and that of the third still lower. One of 
the apartments, the most attractive of the three, was known as 
Queen Esther’s Drawing Room. This chamber, tradition says, 
was once inhabited by ‘‘Queen Esther,’ whose real name was 
Catherine Montour, and some of her Indian followers. At the 
bottom of the third or lowest apartment was a basin of excel- 
lent water, 20 feet in width, bounded by a wall, through 
which a conduit ran farther into the earth. This pool was 
supposed to communicate with the creek and river as the surface 
of the water rose and fell with the creek and river levels. A 
freshet in the river would nearly fill the lower chamber, the 
water subsiding as the freshet abated. At the partition between 
the first and second apartments a lateral branch extended east- 
wardly, 32 feet in length and wide enough to permit the passage 
of two persons. From this there were two smaller branches, 
one running 22 feet north and the other 14 feet south, wide 
enough to admit a single person. In the cavern the temperature 
of the air varied from 54° to 62°, the last named reading for 
the outer apartment. Some parts of the vault were covered 
with a white crust somewhat crystallized, probably a petrefac- 
tion of calcareous matter which exuded through the rock. It 
was easily severed with a hammer and in some places by a finger. 
Over other parts of the arch there were incrustations of a dark 
color, which had the appearance of moss, but were as hard as the 
rock, water continuously trickling over them. These formations 
gave the cavern a startingly beautiful appearance, even though 
the stalactites were of moderate size and sparingly scattered. 
A little to the east of the entrance to the cave, in quarrying 
for limestone, an opening was made into another cavern run- 
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ning parallel with it and of the same length, but not so wide. 
This abounded with white stalactite and, it was thought, com- 
municated with the larger cavern. Durham Cave was very 
widely known before the Civil War and attracted crowds of 
visitors, many coming on horseback from distant towns and 
cities. An impression prevails generally that the destruction of 
the cave was accomplished at quite a recent date. This is in- 
correct. It was at least a hundred years ago that its commercial 
spoliation began. The Doylestown Democrat of July 9, 
1850, contains the following interesting paragraph: 


“Durham Cave, a resort a few years ago for all persons 
having business in its vicinity, is really being de- 
molished, and its solid architecture of beautiful stone, 
broken up, burned and boated off to enrich parts of 
our own State and New Jersey. We suppose that at 
least one half of it is already gone and is now incor- 
porated with the soil of thousands of the best farms 
of this and the adjoining States........ ‘The entrance and 
first rooms are gone, leaving but a small one in the 
rear. In a few years the history of the cave can be 
related only by the ‘oldest inhabitant.’ We very 
much doubt whether the rest of mankind can then be 
persuaded that such a cave ever existed in Durham 
Township.” 


What an asset was forever lost to Bucks County in the 
destruction of this most beautiful cave in the State can be realiz- 
ed from the following extract from a recent issue of the Bullet- 
in of the State Department of Internal Affairs: ‘‘Caves in 
Pennsylvania are being annually visited by thousands of motor- 
ists and sightseers. There are fourteen caves in the State open 
to the public and seventy known undeveloped caves for the 
more venturesome individuals.’’ Before it was entirely wrecked 
Durham Cave was thoroughly explored by scientists for evi- 
dences of early man and extinct animals that might have found 
shelter there. No traces of early man were found. Dr. Joseph 
Leidy*, of the University of Pennsylvania, gives the following 
list of animal remains he found there: 


1Pennsylvania Geological Survey, 1887. 
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Black Bear Muskrat Moose 
Raccoon Gray Squirrel Wild Turkey 
Gray Fox Wood Rat Box Turtle 
Skunk Gray Rabbit Snapper 
Woodchuck Deer Snake 
Porcupine Elk Sturgeon 
Beaver Catfish 


Dr. Henry C. Mercer, in his exploration in the summer of 1893, 
found the following animal remains on the floor of Queen 
Esther’s Drawing Room:? 


Chub Snake Fox (?) 
Catfish Grouse Black Bear 
Frog (large) Squirrel Wild Cat 
Frog (small) Beaver Bat 
Tortoise Fox Peccary 
Rattlesnake Wood Mouse Deer 
Watersnake Rabbit Elk 


Carnivore (undetermined) 


Identifications of the above list were made by Prof. E. D. Cope; 
remains of two species of rats, identified by Dr. Harrison Allen; 
shells, eight species, identified by Dr. Harry A. Pilsbry. 


DURHAM FURNACE— 


Village in the eastern part of Durham Township on the 
Delaware River, near the mouth of Durham Creek, where the 
Durham furnaces for using anthracite coal were established in 
1848 and 1850. ‘These were replaced by a large and modern 
furnace put in blast in 1876 and closed in 1908. The offices, 
laboratories and other headquarters of the plant were located 
there. Durham Cave is near the location of these anthracite 
furnaces. | 


DURHAM HILLS and DURHAM MINES— 


Often referred to by geologists as Durham and Reading 
Hills, a spur of South Mountain, running northeast and south- 
west through the entire township, and where the iron ore mines 
of the different proprietors of the Durham Furnaces are located. 
The hill farthest west, called Mine Hill, was opened probably 

1Researches upon the Antiquity of Man in the Delaware Valley and 


the Eastern United States. By Henry C. Mercer. Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Series in Philology Literature and Archaeology, 1897. 
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as early as 1698. ‘That mine supplied all the iron ore used at 
the 1727 charcoal furnace. The hill farthest east, beginning at 
the Delaware river, is called Rattlesnake Hill. The mine there 
was opened in 1851, and was the largest and best of all the 
Durham mines. Dr. B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., describes these and 
other Durham hills and mines very fully in Papers Read before 
The Bucks County Historical Society, Vol. VII, pp. 59-93, 


DURHAM TOWNSHIP— 


In the extreme northeast corner of the county, bounded 
northwest by Northampton County, northeast by Delaware 
River, southeast by Nockamixon Township and southwest by 
Springfield Township. It was established as a township in 
1775, although before that date it had a quasi-organization, 
within practically the same boundary lines, and was known as 
The Durham Tract. The name, in all probability, was taken 
from the county and capital city of ancient Durham in England. 
It is quite probable also that the name, which occurs in deeds 
for Durham property as early as 1727, was suggested by Jere- 
miah Langhorne, who was interested in the same transfers of 
property. Owing to the iron deposits in the Durham hills, the 
township was settled much earlier than adjoining townships. 
There is evidence to show that it was settled as early as 1698, 


when the first forge was erected. It was not, however, until 


1727 that a blast furnace was erected. This was located in the 
village of Durham, power being derived from Durham Creek. 
The operation of this blast furnace terminated in 1789, and 
the property then lay dormant until 1848, when two new fur- 
naces, adapted to the use of anthracite coal, were built near the 


River Delaware and near the mouth of Durham Creek. In 1876 


a new modern blast furnace was erected on the site of the 1848 
furnace. This large furnace was demolished in 1912. These 
anthracite plants could be seen from the River Road (Route 
611). It was on the river bank at the mouth of Durham Creek 
where Robert Durham built the first Durham boat. These 
boats were used to transport the product of Durham furnace, 
consisting of pig iron, stoves and bar iron, to Philadelphia and 
other places. During the Revolutionary War shot and shell 
were made in large quantities at Durham charcoal furnace. In 


fact, it was the very first to make shipments to the Continental 


army at Philadelphia. The Durham Furnace Company, or- 
ganized in 1727, owned the entire township of Durham (6,- 
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410 acres, 123 perches) and in addition some adjoining tracts 
in Springfield and Williams Townships. In 1773 the partner- 
ship was dissolved and the property divided into 44 tracts, four 
of which, covering the iron works property, were allotted to 
Joseph Galloway and his wife, Grace Growdon. The original 
manuscript of the sheriff’s inquisition in this case, dated October 
15, 1772, a huge parchment document, containing a draught 
of the tract and the signatures of all the parties thereto, is now 
in the Library of The Bucks County Historical Society, pre- 
sented by Dr. B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., of Riegelsville, Pa. Dur- 
ham Township was the birthplace of General Daniel Morgan, 
the hero of the battle of Cowpens in South Carolina (January 
17,1781). George Taylor, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, was a lessee of Durham furnace and lived in 
Durham when he affixed his signature to that immortal docu- 
ment. ‘The site of the famous Indian jasper quarry, from which 
the Lenni Lenapes obtained material for their arrow heads, is on 
the southeastern slope of Rattlesnake Hill, in this township, a 
little more than a mile southwest of Monroe. 


DYERSTOWN— 


This hamlet, a cluster of old stone houses in Doylestown 
(formerly Plumstead) Township, lies on the southeast bank of 
Pine Run and along Route 611, the great highway which now 
links Philadelphia with Easton and the country of upper Dela- 
ware River Valley. This highway was first known as “Dyers 
Mill Road’’ and was so mentioned in the public records for 
nearly a century after it was extended in 1723 from Horsham 
to Dyers. Almost on a parity in population with Doylestown 
down to the Revolution, Dyerstown has stood still while it 
saw its neighboring community, only a mile away, expanding into 
a thriving borough. Widening and re-routing 611 in 1939 
left Dyerstown comfortably to the eastward to enjoy its 
quietude and immunity from modern commercial exploitation, 
hot-dog stands and glaring billboards. The hamlet takes its 
name from John Dyer, an English Quaker from Nailsworth 
(Gloucestershire) Meeting, who reached Philadelphia with his 
wife and children in 1714. He was a miller and probably a 
millwright. Remaining in Philadelphia for three and a half 
years, he removed early in the year 1718 to the present site of 
Dyerstown, where, before his removal, he had purchased 300 
acres of land from Thomas Brown, (English spelling, Browne), 
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a pioneer settler, who lived in a log house some distance farther 
back in the Plumstead woods. The best authorities say Dyer 
built his mill in 1720. However, mills were not made in a 
month or even a year in those days. There was no ready lum- 
ber, no artificial methods of seasoning it, few millwrights to 
work out by hand those wonderful wooden shafts, nicely ad- 
justed cog wheels, ponderous water wheels and finely dressed 
stones of our first grist mills. No doubt John Dyer felled his 
own timber from the surrounding forest, let nature season the 
hewn logs and planks, and then did his own millwrighting. 
The mill may not have been in operation before 1722, and this 
seems to be indicated by the fact that it was in that year Dyer 
became active in bringing the road through from Horsham. The 
date of the erection of the present mill seems to be definitely 
fixed by a note in John Dyer’s diary, dated January 23, 1792: 
“This mill burnt about 12 o‘Clock last night all the roof 
burned with waggon timber & flax that was in the Loft. The 
fire appeared to be Chiefly in the North End when I first saw 
it."" Prom this meager description, it seems the mill was not 
entirely destroyed and probably the water wheel, basement and 
most of the equipment therein were saved, though possibly 
damaged. The last miller was Charles F. Beaumont, who owned 
the place and ground feed for his own and his neighbor’s use. 
Since the repeal of the Prohibition Amendment the old mill has 
been draped with a new dress and goes by the name of Water 
Wheel Tavern. The quaint exterior has been disguised, but 
some old-time interior features have been retained. The staunch 
walls and beams are still there. The great oak water wheel, 
five feet broad and fourteen feet in diameter, is also there, and the 
cog-wheels, hopper and grist stones are said to be just as the 
last miller left them. It easily may be, as claimed, that the mill 
furnished flour to Washington’s army while it lay encamped 
June 20 and 21, 1778, on the nearby hill at “Doyltown” on 
its march from Valley Forge to the Jerseys. The Dyers were 
reputed to be good patriots, yet John Dyer, Jr., grandson of 
the pioneer, in his remarkable “Diary,’’ covering a period from 
1763 to 1805, does not mention the flour-supply incident. He 
does not even notice the camp in Doylestown. This seems 
amazing. He takes pains to record on August 11, 1777, that 
he went miles down to Warwick Township to see the Continen- 
tal army the very next day after it pitched its tents along the 
Little Neshaminy. ‘‘I saw,’’ he says, ‘the American Army En- 
camped Near, or at the Cross Roads, Consisting of about 18,000 
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men in Bucks County.’’ And he also notes on June 18, 1778, 
that “The English left Philada. the 18th of June 1778 with 
their army,’’ but after that entry there is a puzzling blank until 
March 7, 1779,—the biggest gap in the whole Diary. What 
happened to silence the diarist in this epoch-making half year in 
his community we can only conjecture and then marvel at his 
lost opportunity to immortalize himself by writing down what 
he saw of Washington and his staff, the rejuvenated Continen- 
tal army after the rigors of Valley Forge, and the picturesque 
bands of Oneida and Tuscarora scouts during two-days stay on 
the wooded ridge then called ‘“‘Doyltown.’’ From this old 
diary we get an interesting glimpse or two of pre-Revolutionary 
backwoods incidents. On April 21, 1770, Dyer notes, ‘“‘whip- 
poor-wills were singing in Dyerstown.’’ October 10, 1771, he 
says,, ‘a bear was killed here,’’ and again, October 24, 1774, 
he wrote, “‘several bears killed in this neighborhood now and 
abouts.”’ The post office established at Dyerstown March 1, 
1883, with John S. Dyer as postmaster, has long since been dis- 
continued and the community is now served by Doylestown rural 
delivery. Dyerstown Union Library flourished in the 1840’s. 
Officers and members were John Dyer, Jr., Librarian and Trea- 
surer; Moses L. Shepherd, Secretary; William Rich, Moses L. 
Shepherd and Aaron Burgess, Directors; John Dyer, John 
Poulton, James Barclay, Aaron Worthington, Thomas Dyer, 
Benjamin Good, Isaac Kratz, Josiah Rich, Jr., Esq., Cornelius 
Shepherd and Samuel Bradshaw, Esq. 


EDDINGTON— 


Village in southeastern Bensalem Township, located at 
the forks of the Frankford and Bristol Turnpike (Route 130) 
and the old Dunks Ferry Road. A writer' in 1831 describes 
the village as “‘a thick settlement commonly called Jugtown.”’ 
A. W. Kennedy marks the village on his map of Bucks County, 
1831, Dunksville, in honor of Dunken Williams, founder of 
Dunks Ferry. Again on the Morris map of Bucks County, 
1850, the place is marked Oakgrove. If all these names are to 
be taken seriously, Eddington as‘a name for the village must be 
of recent date, but Eddington is by no means a name new to the 
locality. Richard Gibbs came from Wiltshire, England, to 
America in 1746 and taught school in Bensalem. Here he met 


1Hazard’s Register, Vol. 7, p. 29. 
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Lawrence Growden, who gave him a clerkship in his office at 
Trevose. ‘He was sheriff of Bucks County in 1771-1772. In 
1770 he bought a large tract of land on the Bristol Pike, which 
he called Eddington after a place of the same name in his native 
county in England, where Alfred the Great defeated the Danes.? 
The Eddington estate, from which the village takes its name, 
passed into the hands of the Rodman family after Gibb’s death 
in 1798 and now is the site of St. Francis’ Industrial School for 
orphaned Catholic boys, founded by Mrs. Edward S. Morrell 
and opened July 19, 1888. Gibbs inherited a fortune by the 
death of his brother in England, became an ardent friend of the 
Colonies in the Revolution and loaned a large sum for main- 
tenance of the army, which Congress was unable to refund. He 
married Margery Harrison of New York in 1753 and was the 
maternal grandfather of the late Judge John Fox, of Doyles- 
town, Pa. The Vandegrift family, very early settlers in Bensa- 
lem, coming from Holland, were influential in Eddington for 
many years. In 1870 no less than eight families by that name 
were registered from the village and vicinity. John G. Vande- 
grift kept a store for fifty years in a building that was very old. 
His ancestor, John Vandegrift, was licensed in 1744 to keep 
the ancient Half Way House. Charles S. Vandegrift, Jr., brother 
of John G. Vandegrift, was a prominent politician of Statewide 
influence and occupied a seat in the State Senate from 1883 to 
1887. On his mother’s side he was a descendant of the Richard 


_ Gibbs already mentioned. He was one of a family of twelve 


children, ten of whom lived to maturity and married. Edding- 
ton has two beautiful churches. Christ Episcopal Church, 
detached from All Saints’ Parish, Lower Dublin Township, 
Philadelphia, was consecrated by Rt. Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, March 4, 1844. The rectory, near 
the church, was designed by Romulo Vazquez, of Holmesburg, 
Pa. Eddington Presbyterian Church is the outgrowth of the old 
Bensalem Church. Its architectural distinction is its Gothic 
tower, ‘The cornerstone was laid in 1885, 


EDGE HILL— 


The first extended chain of hills of importance above tide- 
water, northwest of the costal plain area, stretching entirely 
across the county from the river Delaware to the Montgomery 


*The Bristol Pike, by S. F. Hotchkin, A. M., 1893, p. 319. 
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line and passing through the lower parts of Lower Makefield, 
Middletown and Northampton Townships and the central part 
of old Southampton Township. The rocks of this ridge are 
of metamorphic formation of considerable economic importance, 
producing a well-known micaceous building stone, and a flat 
schist, also for building purposes, but chiefly for flagging, being 
known locally as ‘‘milkhouse stone.’’ Quarries have been opened in 
this ridge at Rocksville, Trevose, Langhorne, Neshaminy Falls 
and Morrisville. At Morrisville the formation dips under the 
river. The ridge’s highest elevation is 200 feet at Langhorne. 
Edge Hill is also the name of a hamlet on this ridge in the extreme 
southwest corner of Lower Makefield. 


EDGELY— 


Village in northeast Bristol Township, with a station of 
the same name on the New York Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Its first name was Cold Spring, probably given to 
it by the very first white settler, because of two large springs 
there, which are still a source of water supply for the neighbor- 
hood. The spot is sacred to the Baptist denomination as the 
site of their first church in Pennsylvania. Rev. Thomas Dun- 
gan, pioneer Baptist minister in the Province, came to Bucks 
County in 1684 from Newport, Rhode Island, where the second 
Baptist Church in America had been founded in 1644 and where 
the minister had held several offices, including that of Assistant 
Deputy Governor of Rhode Island. He was the son of William 
Dungan, of St. Martin’s in the Fields, Middlesex, England, and 
Frances Latham, daughter of Lewis Latham, falconer to King 
Charles I, Frances at the time of her marriage to William Dun- 
gan being the widow of Lord Watson. Rev. Thomas’ son 
William had come to Cold Spring in 1683, and the father fol- 
lowed him the next year and settled on a 200-acre grant of 
land received from William Penn. It was then almost a wilder- 
ness, but the minister gathered a small congregation about him 
and labored among his people for four years, when he died (in 
1688) and was buried in the graveyard he had laid out. The 
graveyard is all that remains to show that the Dungans, Gard- 
ners, Woods and Doyles comprised most of his congregation. 
Whether or not a church was built is not known, but it is quite 
likely that a log cabin served that purpose. After the death of 
their pastor the congregation held together four years longer, 
when (in 1702) it was broken up and most of its members 
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joined with their brethren of the Pennypack Church in Lower 
Dublin Township, Philadelphia, organized in January, 1688. 
Rev. Thomas Dungan had nine children. The eighth child, 
Rebecca, married Edward Doyle and came with her husband and 
father from Rhode Island to Cold Spring. The Doyles did 
not join with the rest of the congregation in the move to Penny- 
pack, but bought land on the Delaware River, and after the 
death of Edward, his sons Edward and Clement came to the 
vicinity of what is now Doylestown about 1730 and founded 
the town that today bears their name. Rev. John Watts, said 
to have been the finest pulpit orator of all the early English Bap- 
tists who came to America, is buried in the Cold Spring grave- 
yard. He was pastor of Pennypack Church from 1690 to 1702. 
“Edgely’’ was the name given to the estate of Mrs. Anna M. 
Brown, adjoining the station, and may have been suggested 
by the fact that one edge of the long narrow property borders 
the river Delaware. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
changed the name of Cold Spring Station to Edgely on Septem- 
ber 1, 1891. “Cold Spring Farm” of 90 acres adjoins the 
Brown property and was once owned by Dr. Edward Morwitz, 
noted publisher and inventor. “The great Bloomsdale Farm of 
the D. Landreth Seed Company, the oldest institution of its kind 
in the United States, established in 1784, is beautifully seated on 
540 acres of the river bank from Bristol to Edgely. One of the 
earliest ferries on the Delaware River, established as Minnicks 


Ferry, later Bloomsdale Ferry, was located on this farm near 


Edgely. 


EDGEWOOD— 


Village in the northern part of Middletown Township on 
the road from Langhorne to Yardley (Route 252). Edgewood 
was a name one time applied to Woodside, a village in western 
Lower Makefield Township on the same road (Route 252), 
between the present Edgewood and Yardley. It is probable that 
when Woodside was made a post office, its discarded name was 
adopted by its neighboring village. Rich farms abound in the 
countryside and the enterprising Edgewood Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, looks closely after community interests. 


EDISON— 


Village in southwestern Doylestown Township on Nesha- 
miny Creek and the old Dyers Road (Route 611), first known 
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as Bridge Point from the picturesque old seven-arch stone bridge 
over the creek, built in 1800. The village may have been called 
Bridge Point earlier, as the bridge of 1800 stands on the site of 
another erected in 1764. The “Point” part of the name was 
suggested by a peculiar land formation on which the village is 
built. When it was made a post office about 1880, it was 
renamed in honor of Thomas A. Edison. Early in the last 
century Edison was a manufacturing center of no mean impor- 
tance, due largely to the enterprise of Dr. Samuel Moore, a native 
of Cumberland County, N. J. He came to Bridge Point in 
1808, bought the old grist and oil mills, established a woolen 
factory and saw mill and built shops, a school house and several 
dwellings, including the fine mansion on the eminence overlook- 
ing the valley. In the school house, a two-story building, a 
private school was conducted for many years. It was later 
purchased by Artist George Willman, who changed it into a 
studio. Dr. Moore was a member of Congress from 1819 to 
1822, taking Samuel D. Ingham’s place after he resigned, and 
in 1824 was appointed Director of the Mint at Philadelphia. 
Edison has undergone many changes in recent years. The most 
important was the relocation of Route 611 and the construction 
four years ago of a mile of new three-track pavement over the 
Neshaminy. The old bridge and much of the village was left to 
the west of the new highway. Wilkshire is a colony of bunga- 
lows east of Edison. It was a real estate development upon an 
extensive scale that never fully matured. 


ELEPHANT (THE)— 


A hamlet and old hotel in northwestern Bedminster Town- 
ship on Ridge Road (Route 386). The name is from the hotel 
sign, the original of which was secured by Dr. Henry C. Mer- 
cer for the Museum of The Bucks County Historical Society. 
The Doctor replaced this sign with a new one, which still 
swings from its post near the hotel entrance. The original sign 
was oval, largest measurements 40 by 31 inches, rimmed with 
an iron band and moulding. On the board, above and below 
the figure of a white elephant, are the words ‘Elephant Hotel’’ 
and date 1848. This date may be the year in which the sign 
was repainted and not the year when the sign was made, as it 
appears to be much older. For a few years a post office there 
was named Ridge, but now mail is supplied by Perkasie rural 
delivery. 
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EMILIE— 


Village in northeastern Bristol Township on the Newport- 
ville Road. Hugh B. Eastburn, Esq., of Bristol, Pa., states 
that the early name of this village was Centerville, as shown on a 
map of Bristol Township by J. C. Sidney (about 1845), in his 
possession. ‘he post office established there August 1, 1856, 
with Jared Hellings as first postmaster, has been discontinued 
and mail is now supplied by Bristol rural delivery. The cele- 
brated Bolton Farm is near Emilie. Something about the origin 
of this farm and its appearance a century ago is found in a letter 
to the Bucks County Intelligencer, dated August 30, 1830. 
‘The correspondent says: ““We had an opportunity of spending 
a few moments at Bolton Farm. The name was given to this 
estate, and also to one adjoining called Wigan, by the original 
proprietors, who were from the towns of those names in Lan- 
cashire, Eng. It contains upwards of 500 acres of first quality 
land and lays about two miles north of Tullytown on the Tren- 
ton and Philadelphia Turnpike and is bounded by the Phila- 
delphia and Trenton road via Newport. There is a gradual 
ascent in going to it from the turnpike, and the buildings stand 
upon an eminence which commands a most delightful prospect. 
Penns Manor, for several miles in extent, is presented to the eye, 
richly interspersed with rich and substantial houses, highly 
cultivated farms and richly wooded dales.’’ The origin of the 
name Emilie has been difficult to determine. There was an 


- Emilie School District in Bristol Township and it is quite likely 


when the post office was established, Centerville not being avail- 
able, the office and village took the name of the school district, 
which in turn may have been named for a popular woman 
teacher of the school. 


EUREKA— 


Village on the Bucks-Montgomery County boundary line, 
partly in Warrington Township, Bucks, and partly in Mont- 
gomery Township, Montgomery, on Route 373. It was form- 
erly called Pleasantville and this name persisted long after a 
post office was established on the Montgomery side of the line 
and named Eureka about 1871. As to the origin of this name, 
Pleasantville not being available to the Post Office Department, 
the difficulty attending the finding of a new one was just an- 
other instance of Eureka! Pleasantville Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church was organized in September, 1840. The church 
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building, a red brick structure, erected the same year, is often 
called “‘Brick Church.’’ Starting with fifteen members, the 
congregation has grown into a large and flourishing church body. 
The centennial celebration of the church’s founding was held 
during the week of September 22-29, 1940. Eureka is the 
home of the Mary H. Walter Memorial Library. 3 


FAIRHILL— 


Village in central southwestern Hilltown Township on a 
prominent ridge about three miles southeast of Sellersville. The 
village’s first name was Schnabletown, so called from the Schna- 
ble family, and subsequently anglicized into Snoveltown. One 
of the first settlers was Abraham Schnable, a German black- 
smith, who purchased a farm there and erected a log house and 
smith shop. The property is still owned by his grandson, 
Abraham Schnable the third, but the homestead log structures 
have all been replaced with more modern buildings. The vil- 
lage name Fairhill is generally credited to the remarkable long- 
range views to be obtained from a point at the east end of the 
village. It is alleged, under very favorable conditions, parts 
of seven counties—Bucks, Montgomery, Chester, Philadelphia, 
Berks, Lehigh and Northampton—as well as the hills of North 
Jersey, are visible without mechanical aid, and with good field 
glasses territory around Delaware Water Gap may be seen. The 
name Fairhill gave way for a short time to Garisville after Noah 
Garis, the storekeeper, was appointed postmaster in 1890. The 
Post Office Department refused to accept the name Fairhill be- 
cause it was identical with the name of a postal station in Phila- 
delphia. The post office was discontinued at the end of five 
years and the name Fairhill was resumed, although it is still 
Snoveltown to most of the old residents. Between 1875 and 
1890 a boot factory there employed twenty-five hands and a 
cabinet and casket maker did a thriving business, 


FALLS CREEK 


The richly wooded hills along the banks of the river Dela- 
ware northward between New Hope and the Northampton 
County line are crossed by deep rocky gorges that carry small 
streams from the highlands to the river. Down one of these 
gorges flows Falls Creek, wholly in Bridgeton Township. 
Rising in the swamp near the Nockamixon-Bridgeton Township 
line, it meanders sluggishly around the east side of Cedar or 
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Round Hill, then flows northwardly to the Upper Black Eddy 
Road, where it takes a decided dip and slides down a long gently- 
inclined mass of smooth flat rock, bordered by hemlock trees, 
bringing it to the brink of High Falls. Here the water, in a 
shear drop of thirty feet, falls into the gorge, and after passing 
through the chasm flows across the River Road and out into the 
lowlands, emptying into the Delaware Division Canal north- 
west of Upper Black Eddy. Normally a harmless brook, in 
flood times the stream is dangerous and people have been drowned 
in its swollen waters.‘ High Falls, as its name implies, is the 
highest waterfall in the county. When the snow and ice on the 
swamp melt in the spring or following a drenching summer 
shower, the falls present a spectacle worth seeing. The famous 
Ringing Rocks are close by the falls. More distant is the curious 
formation known as Roaring Rocks. 


FALLSINGTON— 


Village near the northern central part of Falls Town- 
ship, on the Newportville Road and near Route 281. The name 
was no doubt suggested by its proximity to Falls of the Dela- 
ware and to the fact that the Falls Friends’ Meeting Houses are 
located there. Members of the Society of Friends met for wor- 
ship at their homes in Falls at a very early date. A minute of 
1683 says: “At a meeting at William Biles’ house, the second 
_ day of the third month, 1683,” the seven men present “thought 
it fit and necessary that a Monthly Meeting should be set up, 
both of men and women........ and that this meeting be the first of 
the men’s meetings after our arrival into these parts.’ There 
is no record, however, showing dates of meetings that must 
have been held prior to 1683. A meeting house was built by 
Falls Monthly Meeting at Fallsington in 1692. The second 
meeting house was built in 1728 and the. present Hicksite Meet- 
ing House is dated 1841. The present Orthodox Meeting House 
was erected in 1789. After the separation among Orthodox 
Priends in 1860, the group of Primitive Friends in Eastern 
Pennsylvania finally centered around Fallsington. They hold 


*This item is from the Doylestown Democrat of August 20, 1833: 
DROWNED 


An inquest was held on Tuesday, the 6th inst., by John Adams, Esq., on 
the body of a woman named Catherine Cochrane, drowned in FALL CREEK, 
Nockamixon Township, this county. It appeared that she attempted to pass 
over a foot bridge across the creek and fell in. She was found by the bridge. 
The jury returned a verdict of drowned. 
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their First-day meetings in the afternoon in the Orthodox Meet- 
ing House. Charles Henry Moon is in charge of the Primitive 
Meeting records. These meeting houses and their surrounding 
grounds, together with other interesting old buildings, impress 
the visitor with a pleasing sense of the antiquity of the place. 
Fallsington is named in Scott’s Gazetteer of 1795. Between 
1788 and the day of his death, October 29, 1831, Fallsington 
was the home of Dr. Reading Beatty, some of whose descend- 
ants today are noted people of Eastern Pennsylvania. Gordon’s 
Gazetteer, 1832, gives the population of the village in that year 
as 120. It then had twenty dwellings, two stores and a tavern. 
The village is delightfully situated. Although settled almost 
exclusively by Friends, the population and the village itself have 
undergone great changes since early days. The post office was 
established October 1, 1849, with James Thompson as post- 
master. 


FALLS TOWNSHIP— 


Is bounded northwest by Lower Makefield Township, 
northeast and southeast by Delaware River and southwest by 
Bristol and Middletown Townships. Falls was one of the 
townships laid out as a legal subdivision of the county by the 
commission appointed by the Court in 1692. This commission 
in their report left the name of this township blank, which 
seems a bit strange because, if there was any locality in the 
county well known by its name in provincial times it was the 
Falls of Delaware. Perhaps it was left blank with the expecta- 
tion that William Penn, whose Manor of Pennsbury was includ- 
ed within the township lines, would himself suggest a name, 
but he did not do so, Falls was on the great wilderness thorough- 
fare between Manhattan and the lower Delaware valley, tra- 
versed by the early Dutch, Swedes and English, and strangely 
enough the great avenues of travel today between the same points 
follow very closely the illy broken trail of almost three centuries 
ago. The earliest settlers in Falls secured title to their land 
through treaties with resident bands of Indians, or else through 
Sir Edmund Andros, representative of the Duke of York, before 
William Penn came. The first definite knowledge we have of 
Falls is through the records of Peter Lindestrom, the Swedish 
engineer, sent out by his government to make surveys of New 
Sweden. His map and notes, made in 1654-1656, comprise 
the most valuable early documents extant on the Delaware River 
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region. The territory around the Falls, he says, was called 
Sanckhickan by the Lenape Indians, a word which has been 
translated as ‘‘flint rock (or gunlock) at the end of the tide.’ 
Sanckhickan is also said to have been the Lenapes’ name for the 
Mohawk Indians as well as for gunlock, the association coming 
about in this wise: When they came down the river from the 
Mohawk Branch in their canoes, the Mohawk Indians brought 
with them muskets which they had bought from Manhattan 
traders, and the Mohawks with their guns were probably first 
seen by the Lenapes at Sanckhickan, hence the name. The Eng- 
lish called the settlement they made in this same territory Crew- 


_ corne, probably derived from Crokehorn, Somersetshire, Eng- 


land. Here the first Court in the county was established. 
“Crookhorn” was a name given by Gilbert Wheeler to his pub- 
lic house at the old ferry. The district around Pennsbury is 
marked Stpaessinglandt on the Lindestrom map. This word 
is an Indian and Dutch combination, which has been freely 
translated to mean “‘the land of the plum trees.’’ The Indians 
may have found the wild plum plentiful there. Falls just escaped 
becoming a Swedish settlement.t. At a meeting of the Court 
at Upland in November, 1677, Lawrence Cock, Israel Helm, 
Jonas Neelsen and twenty-two other Swedes from the Kingses- 
sing, Wicaco and Shackamaxon districts presented a petition for 
permission “‘to settle together in a Towne att the west syde of 
this River Just below the faalls.’’ The Court consented to send 


“the Peticoners Petition to his honor, the governor,” but Gover- 


nor Andros did not grant the petition because the land had not 
been bought from the Indians. In lieu of Swedes, therefore, 
the first permanent settlers were English Quakers, among the 
earliest being William Biles, William Darke, Lyonel Britany, 
William Yardley, James Harrison, Phineas Pemberton and Wil- 
liam Beakes. One of William Penn’s early instructions to 
James Harrison and William Markham was to lay him out a 
“green towne’ in the bend of the Delaware. The location was 
to be at the southeast end of the present village of Fallsington. 

Three graveyards in Falls Township are so old that people 
today know little about them, the Pemberton graveyard on the 
bank of the Delaware opposite the lower end of Biles Island, 
where Phineas Pemberton and his wife are believed to be buried: 
the Watson graveyard near Oxford Valley, and a third, prob- 
ably a burial place for slaves, on the Burton tract. In early days 


1The Record of the Court of Upland, Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1860, pp. 74, 75. 
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a timber swamp occupied possibly a hundred acres in the north- 
ern central part of the township. As indicated on a map of Falls 
from John Cutler’s survey of 1702, the swamp was surrounded 
by tracts owned by Gilbert Wheeler, Samuel Burges, Thomas 
Duer and Roger Moon. William Penn regarded this swamp as 
his own, and when people almost destroyed it by cutting tim- 
ber without permission, the proprietary scolded about it in 
language very much stronger than that which usually charac- 
terized his mild converse. Much of the land in Falls is flat and | 
very fertile and has been used for many years for trucking on 
an extensive scale. The 6500-acre farm of the King Farms 
Company in the-northeastern part of the township is the larg- 
est vegetable farm east of the Mississippi River. “he company 
markets as far west as Chicago and east to New York City. The 
usual complement of 500 employes is increased to 900 in busy 
seasons. There is not a horse on the farms, operations being 
entirely mechanized. A. C. Thompson, production manager of 
the farms, is also president of the national organization known 
as the Vegetable Growers’ Association of America. Beneath 
the township’s rich top soil lies a wealth of glacial deposit, laid 
down ages ago. The Warner Corporation today owns large 
tracts south of Morrisville, where they have dredged and exca- 
vated into these deposits extensively for sand and gravel. Some 
of the excavations are forty to sixty feet deep and over a hundred 
acres in area. As the deposits are readily previous to water, a 
string of beautiful lakes have been formed, known as the Manor 
Lakes. The Falls Township sand and gravel, like other de- 
posits similarly located, have been washed and sorted by run- 
ning water, a fact that places them among the most valuable 
material of the kind in the State for commercial development. 


FARM SCHOOL— 


Farm School is the name of a station on Doylestown 
Branch of the Reading Railway a mile west of Doylestown and 
also of a post office established at that point. The railway 
crosses the property of the National Farm School, from which 
the station and post office take their name. ‘T‘he National Farm 
School was founded in 1896 by Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, of 
Philadelphia, for the purpose of teaching the children of Jewish 
parents both scholastic knowledge and the practical side of agri- 
culture, but the institution is not sectarian. “The course of train- 
ing is designed primarily for the young man from the city. The 
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school and its course of study is so organized that young men 
with this type of background are qualified upon graduation to 
take up the various practical pursuits of an agricultural career. 
At the fortieth annual commencement exercises on March 17, 
1940, a class of twenty-six young men completed the three- 
year course in vocational agriculture. The first purchase of land 
by the management was the Judge Richard Watson farm, upon 
which most of the buildings were erected. The first group of 
buildings was dedicated in 1897. 


FEATHERBED HILL— 


In the western part of Doylestown Township, between 
New Britain and Castle Valley. ‘‘Featherbed Hill, whose 
graceful slopes rise to the northwest as a sheltering protection 
from the winds of winter, has borne its peculiar name from very 
early times, insomuch that it is now difficult to ascertain why it 
was so called. One tradition assigns a trifling and whimsical 
cause. It is said that a traveler with a waggish turn of mind 
arrived at its summit footsore and weary and wished to lie down 
and rest himself. He accidentally found a stray feather, and jocu- 
larly laying it on a rock, he concluded that it would answer for 
the rudiments of a feather bed, and contentedly laid down for 
repose.’ ‘There is another version of this story. While a man 
was moving his household goods across the hill on the Alms- 
house Road in a wagon, a strong gust of wind ripped open a 
seam in a featherbed and scattered the contents over the trees 
and shrubs on the hill, producing a curious spectacle that sug- 
gested the name. Featherbed Hill is one of the few places in 
the county where the rare Wild Lupine (Lupinus perennis) may 
be found. 


FEHRTOWN— 


A bygone settlement in southeastern Nockamixon Town- 
ship on the road from Revere to Upper Black Eddy near St. 
Joseph’s Church, Marienstein. It is named for the family of 
Fehr who had lived there, but has now become as extinct in that 
locality as the village itself. Few, if any, of the older inhabi- 
tants of the township remember the village. The name Marien- 
stein was given to the district by the late Rev. Henry Stommel 
when St. Joseph’s Church was established in 1873 as a mission 
of St. John’s Church, Haycock. 


*Local History Sketches, by E. M. (Edward Mathews). 
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FERNDALE— 


Village in northern central Nockamixon Township on the 
Easton Road (Route 611). Until about sixty years ago the 
village was known as Rum Corner, not, it is said, because of 
excessive amounts of ardent spirits used there, but by reason 
of its being for a number of years the headquarters of a rectifier 
and distiller. The post office was established about 1880, when 
it received its present name. At that time the village had wheel- 
wright and blacksmith shops, hotel, two stores, several factories 
making heavy miners’ shoes, and later a creamery. The creamery 
is still in operation, but the shoe factories closed down years ago. 
A short distance west of the village is the old Nockamixon 
Union Church (St. Luke’s, Lutheran and Reformed). ‘The 
Lutheran congregation was likely organized as early as 1752. 
Records of the Reformed congregation begin 1773, though the 
congregation itself may be some years older. ‘The first church, 
a log structure, stood near Chestnut Hill school house on the 
Ferndale-Erwinna Road and about three-fourths of a mile from 
the present church. It was probably built in 1760. No vestige 
of the building remains and an adjoining graveyard is entirely 
obliterated. The first building on the present site, finished in 
1814, was reputed to be the finest church edifice of that day in 
Upper Bucks. This was replaced by the present building, dedi- 
cated May 20, 1877. In the adjoining graveyard rest members 
of many old Nockamixon families. One of the tombstones 
bears this inscription: “Ludwig Afflerbach, born in Shormader, 
in the Burg Wittgenstein, in Germany, April 11, 1758, arrived 
in Philadelphia, September 30, 1773, and departed this life 
January 28, 1832, aged 78 years, 9 months and 7 days.” 
Afflerbach in his younger days was a teamster over the great 
highway between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh via Lancaster, 
amassing a fortune in the business. At the time of his death he 
owned five farms in Nockamixon and Durham Townships. 
Jacob Sumstone, son-in-law of Afflerbach, Lewis Sumstone, a 
brother of Jacob, and Jacob’s son Jacob were all Pittsburgh 
teamsters, and for a time after they went out of business they 
kept their old freight wagons, which were objects of great 
interest to people curious about old things. “The wagons were 
painted blue, were about 13 feet long, body 3% feet high, and 
were drawn by six horses. Bridle plumes and hame bells were 
almost an essential detail of the harness. The name Ferndale 


William J. Buck in Tramps in Upper Bucks. 
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suggests the sylvan beauty of the village’s surroundings in the 
secluded Gallows Run valley. 


FINLAND— 


Small village in southwest Milford Township on Unami 
Creek near the Montgomery County line. It was once a post 
office, which has been discontinued, and mail is supplied by 
rural delivery. The village is not mentioned in any county his- 
tory. The name seems to be recent and may have been first 
applied to the village when the post office was established. Its 
derivation has not been determined, though it has been suggested 
that it may be a contraction of a term like ‘‘Fineland.” 


FLATIRON HILL— 


A steep declivity rising from the banks of a beautiful but 
nameless stream, between Pebble Hill and Bridge Valley and 
just southeast of Bennetts Corner. It is partly in Doylestown 
and partly in Buckingham Township. The road from Pebble 
Hill to Bridge Valley formerly ran in a straight line over the 
hill, but due to the steep grade its course was changed to the 
west side. It is still spoken of as ‘‘a wicked curved hill road.” 
Frank K. Swain, Doylestown, Pa., says the early name of the 
hill was Crawfords. The name Flatiron was probably due to 
the shape of the hill resembling that of the domestic utensil. 
Magnificent views in all directions are obtained from its summit. 


FLEECYDALE— 


Hamlet in Paunaucussing Creek valley in northwestern 
Solebury Township on the road from Carversville to Lumber- 
ville, about a quarter mile northeast of Carversville. The name 
is derived from a fleece or carding mill built in 1811, according 
to the datestone in the chimney. A clover mill, known as 
“Fleecy Dale Mills,” was operated there by Philip Fretz in 1834, 
In Fretz’s advertisement in the Bucks County Intelligencer of 
December 24, 1834, this mill is described as “‘situated on the 
new road from Milton to Lumberville.”’ This road is often 
called Milton Road in old documents, as in a deed of Black 
to Yothers, Plumstead Township, April 30, 1806. The miller 


‘Photograph in possession of Miss Mary S. Paxson, Doylestown, 
taken 50 years ago, shows the ruins of this old mill, with the chimney and 
datestone. 
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offered to “‘clean clover seed for one-tenth instead of one-eighth, 
as formerly — that is one bushel toll out of every ten bushels 
cleaned.’ Some of the most attractive scenery in Paunaucussing 
valley is to be found in and near Fleecydale. 


FLUSHING— 


A small but very old settlement in Bensalem Township on 
Neshaminy Creek at the head of tidewater. It is on the New- 
portville Road, about three-fourths of a mile below Newport- 
ville, which is located on the opposite bank of the creek. Hugh 
B. Eastburn, Esq., Bristol, Pa., a member of the Rodman fami- 
ly, says ‘Flushing, Bensalem Township, is supposed to have 
been named by the Rodmans, who emigrated from Flushing, 
England or Holland, to Flushing, Barbadoes, to Flushing, 
Rhode Island, to Bensalem.’”” The Rodmans owned extensive 
tracts of real estate in Bensalem. Joseph E. Sanford, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., says Flushing was ‘‘so named by Dr. John Rodman in 
1715.” Hershey’s Directory of Bucks County notes the 
fact that in 1870 the village had a population of fifty, ‘“employ- 
ed principally in the extensive steam lumber mill and coal yard 
of Boileau & Tyson.”’ 


FOREST GROVE— 


Village in southwestern Buckingham Township on the 
road leading from Furlong to Wycombe. Its first name, 
Forestville, was changed to Forest Grove when the post office 
was established, December 12, 1877, with William M. Kirk as 
postmaster. Hershey’s Directory, 1872, says the village at that 
time had twenty houses, a store, blacksmith and wheelwright 
shops and Odd Fellows Hall. The hall ceased to be used for 
lodge purposes about 1870. Forestville Presbyterian congre- 
gation was organized in 1853, although services had been held 
in private houses and Odd Fellows Hall as early as 1846. The 
site of the church building and cemetery was bought from Wil- 
liam Kirk, Sr., and wife, Mercy H. Kirk, November 23, 1854. 
Ground was broken August 30 the next year and the building, 
a rectangular stone structure with belfry, was finished at a cost 
of $2,309 and dedicated November 21, 1855. Among the 
prominent clergymen under whom the congregation prospered 
were Rev. Henry E. Spayd, first pastor, 1856-1867; Rev. Jacob 
B. Krewson, second pastor, 1869-1912, and Rev. Jesse Penney 
Martin, D. D., 1923, until a short time before his death. “The 
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congregation celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of its organi- 
zation in 1928. The name Forestville seems to have been suggest- 
ed by the heavily timbered groves once surrounding the place. 


FOUNTAINVILLE— 


This village has the distinction of being located in three 
townships, Doylestown, New Britain and Plumstead, at the 
intersection of the old Ferry Road and the Doylestown and 
Dublin Turnpike Road (Route 270). A post office was estab- 
lished there January 5, 1875, with John L. Kramer, later a 
merchant and Councilman of Doylestown, as the first postmaster. 
A short distance southeast of Fountainville along the pike is 
an old graveyard in a grove of small trees. How many graves 
are there will never be known, as some of the stones are broken, 
some have been removed and many graves may never have been 
marked. A genealogist who visited the spot some years ago 
found the oldest headstone bore the inscription: 


I. MORTCH 
DIED IN 1749 
This was inscribed on native stone. Another stone of the same 
kind was marked: 
N. G. 1778 
Aged 84 


One of the few marble stones bore this inscription in German: 
Here Rests in God 
Abraham Fried 
Who died the 21st 
December, 1772 
His age, 32 years 
Wie whol ist meinem Leib 
Nach is aufgestandenem Leiden 
Wie whol ist meiner sole 
In Jenen Himmel Freuden 


The only other inscribed marble stone bore the following lines: 
Erected 
to the Memory of 
William Daves 
a blackman 

Who died February 22nd 1813 

| Aged about 65 years 

Black and white, as you pass by, 

Remember that we all must die. 
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This graveyard is reputed to have been the burial place of a 
noted slavemaster of Revolutionary times, who had many slaves 
on his plantation in this vicinity. On the east corner of the 
cross roads is a large two-story stone building, which was form- 
erly the Fountain Inn, and from this inn the village gets its 
name. Few people today know that this building was a public 
house before 1835 and until 1857, when it was closed as a hotel 
and became a private house. Its sign was that of a fountain 
and nearby was a large spring or fountain, its water being piped 
to the house. In this neighborhood some years ago were flowing 
artesian wells, the water coming to the surface of the ground and 
in a few instances rising above the ground like a fountain. Fre- 
quent tapping of the underground supply of water seems to 
have reduced its volume, but the flowing wells may be still 
found today. 


FRETZ— 


A hamlet or community of scattered farmsteads in Bed- 
minster Township about two miles north of Bedminster. The 
original name for the region was Fretz Valley, but when a post 
office was established in April, 1899, at the home of the late 
Henry Erwin Fretz on the Dublin-Ottsville Road, the word 
‘Valley’? was dropped and the post office name became Fretz. 
The office has been discontinued and the community now 
receives its mail by rural delivery. Henry E. Fretz, who was 
the father of Warren Fretz, first Game Protector for Bucks 
County, was a prominent business man, managing for many years 
a large carriage emporium at Fretz. His plantation was known 
as ‘“Twin Pine Farm’’ from its two native pine trees, still thri- 
ving, though planted over a century ago by Henry’s father, 
Philip K., and uncle, Abraham K. Less than fifty years ago 
the owners of fourteen contiguous farms in Fretz Valley were 
members of the Fretz family. They were descendants of the 
pioneer Johannes Fretz (ca. 1704-1772), a Mennonite, who 
with his brothers, Christian and Mark, and sister, Barbara, emi- 
grated to America from either central Baden or Alsace about 
1725. ‘This date is sometimes placed as early as 1720. Mark 
died on the voyage. This family evidently descended from 
seventeenth century emigrants from the canton Zurich, Switzer- 
land, to central Baden. In 1738 John Fretz received a grant of 
230 acres of land in Bedminster Township from Thomas and 
John Penn. He married first Barbara Meyer (Moyer), prob- 
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ably also of Swiss origin, and second Maria , leaving chil- 
dren by each wife. Many Fretzs of the old Alsatian stock still 
reside in the Rhine province of that name. Christian, John’s 
brother, hewed his home out of the wilderness in the Tinicum. 
Creek valley of Tinicum Township. In the course of time the 
progeny of the pioneer brothers became known as the Bedminster 
Branch and the Tinicum Branch, and this distinction prevails 
today at the happy reunions held by the family annually. The 
family has been prominent in its support of Deep Run Menno- 
nite congregation, worshipping in the old log church before it 
gave way to the stone structure of 1766. The descendants of 
John and Christian Fretz today run into the tens of thousands 
and comprise many people of distinction in various walks of 
life in nearly every State in the Union. 


FRETZ VALLEY— 


A well-established name of a beautiful valley in south- 
western Doylestown Township, extending over the township 
line into Warrington. It lies east of the old Philadelphia and 
Easton Stage Road (Route 611). The Almshouse Road crosses 
the lower part of the valley. Fretz Valley was named for 
John Fretz, grandson of the immigrant, John Fretz. He was a 
son of Christian (son of John, the immigrant) and was born 
in Bedminster Township May 24, 1758. He purchased 300 
acres of the Rodman tract in Doylestown Township (formerly 
Warwick) in 1792. He was a soldier in Captain William Mc- 
Henry’s Company during the Revolution and at his death 
owned 800 acres of land in the valley. His son Christian in- 
herited the homestead at his father’s death. Christian was also 
a large landowner and establish the inn at the cross roads, direct- 
ly opposite the County Home. From the figure of a wheat 
sheaf on its sign board it was known as Wheat Sheaf Inn. 
Philip Kratz Fretz, son of Christian, inherited the homestead 
and inn, but owned the inn only four years, when he disposed of 
it to engage in the contracting business with his brother-in-law, 
John Farren. They were successful in business, building the 
“horseshoe curve’ on the Pennsylvania Railroad over the Alle- 
ghenies. Philip Kratz Fretz died in 1868 aboard ship off the 
Carolina coast while on a journey to visit his brothers, Ralph 
and John, in California. A number of Philip K.’s descendants 
became prominent in business and professional life. John 
Stover Fretz, his son, was owner of part of the homestead tract 
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and built a saw mill in the valley. This property remained 
in possession of his widow, Mrs. Mary W. Long Fretz, for a 
number of years until her death December 11, 1940. A post 
office was established at Fretz Valley May, 1832, with Colonel, 
Christopher Bloom as postmaster. Colonel Bloom, who had 
been landlord of the Turk’s Head Hotel, had just rented Wheat 
Sheaf Inn from Christopher Fretz and he installed the post 
office in the inn. In an adjoining building he conducted the 
saddlery business. Later, and after it ceased to be a hotel, the 
inn property was owned by Charles A. Fretz, a brother of John 
Stover Fretz. A portion of the valley was also owned by the 
Farren family for many years. 


FRICKS— 


Village in southwestern Hilltown Township on the old 
Bethlehem Road (Route 919) between Line Lexington and 
Leidytown. The post office was established July 25, 1882, in 
the general store of Francis J. Frick, who was the first postmas- 
ter. The reason for the village name Fricks is evident from the 
fact that five families of that name reside there and control a 
major part of its industries and mercantile interests. It has been 
a business center of some importance for several decades. In a 
one-man shop in the kitchen of a clapboard log house built by 
his father, Jacob Lapp, in 1845, Henry B. Lapp launched his 
harness business in 1873. In the course of a few years it grew 
into a wholesale and retail factory employing as high as thirty- 
five expert journeymen and turning out road, track, coach, ex- 
press, truck and team harness in immense quantities. Rapid ex- 
pansion of the automobile industry forced the factory to close 
its doors in 1929. Since then the building has been rebuilt into 
a store for general merchandise and harness specialties by the son, 
A. B. Lapp. St. Peter’s Union Church (Lutheran and Reform- 
ed) is Ilccated near the village. ‘The first building, stone, pleas- 
ing in design and substantial, 45 by 38 feet, was erected in 1804- 
5 on land donated by the heirs of Abraham Cope. In seventy 
years only $600 were spent for repairs. ‘The present handsome 
edifice on the same site was dedicated in the spring of 1876. 
Hilltown Union Cemetery connected with the church and includ- 
ing the old church burying ground was incorporated May 6, 1870. 
Hilltown Evangelical Church, nearly in the center of the village, 
was built in 1843 on land presented by Zachariah Leidy. At 
present Fricks has 38 dwelling houses and a population of 145. 
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FROG HOLLOW— 


Name given to a portion of Little Neshaminy valley in 
southwestern Warrington Township, in which there are several 
houses and a hotel. The power house of the former Willow 
Grove and Doylestown trolley line of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company was located there near the stone arch bridge 
on Doylestown and Willow Grove Turnpike Road (Route 
611). This bridge was built in 1821 and replaced another 
bridge erected before 1795. The Frog Hollow Hotel is one of 
the old inns of the county. For many years its landlord was 
Mahlon Keller, a brother of County Commissioner Samuel Kel- 
ler. The valley at this point is sometimes known as Paul 
Valley, from a family who owned much property there, but the 
popular name of Frog Hollow still clings to the place. A 
colored resident, asked how the place came by its name, replied: 
~ “Dunno huccom, but, Man Alive, dem frawgs, dey sho’ do hollah 
nites.” 


FROGTOWN— 


Small settlement of farm houses in southwestern Nocka- 
mixon Township, lying west of Revere, on a by-road extending 
from Route 611 (between Harrow and Revere) to the Bucks- 
ville Road. The place was known as Frogtown for many years, 
but none of the people living there now know how the name 
originated. The Frogtown Road has borne that name for 
much longer than a century. 


FURLONG— 


Village, partly in Buckingham and partly in Doylestown 
Township at the intersection of Old York Road (Route 155) 
and Newtown Road. This village furnishes what probably 
is Bucks County’s most curious instance of change in place 
names. ‘The first known mention of the place by name is found 
in an entry in John Dyer’s Diary, 11 mo. 2, 1804: ‘‘Thos. 
Carver, Innkeeper at Baretown, died this day about 11 o'clock, 
suddenly.” Dyer may have misspelled the name, as it likely 
was Beartown. In the vernacular of backwoodsmen of pioneer 
days the word “‘bear’’ was often pronounced ‘‘bar.’’ Hence on 
old maps the place is marked Barville (not Bartown, as one 
might have expected), and Barville persisted on maps down to- 
1852, although meantime the village’s name had actually 
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changed twice. In Henry S. Tanner’s New American Atlas 
(1825) the name is Barrville. Barnes’ New County Map of 
Pennsylvania (1852) presents the name as Garville, manifestly 
a misspelling. [he land on which Furlong stands is a part of 
Israel Pemberton’s ‘“‘Manor of Mayleigh,’’ another of those 
mysterious manors about which so little as yet is known. Dr. 
John Watson bought 373 acres of this manor from Pemberton 
in 1757, including the sites of the inn and of the store, on 
opposite sides of Old York Road, and this and other manor 
tracts passed down through the Watson family for three gener- 
ations until after the Revolutionary War. The part of the Fur- 
long tract comprising the inn site was inherited by the Doctor’s 
granddaughter, Sarah Watson, whose husband, Joseph R. Jenks, 
disposed of it to Thomas Carver, a blacksmith who turned - 
innkeeper, owned 104 acres of land thereabouts and probably 
was the first landlord. “Thomas Carver’s ancestor was John 
Carver, who came over in 1682 from Hartfordshire, England, 
with three brothers, William, Joseph and Jacob. After Thom- 
as’ death, already mentioned, his administrators, Joseph and 
Jesse Ely, sold the inn to Colonel Elisha Wilkinson, who was 
soon to be elected High Sheriff of Bucks and later destined to 
become the sporting boniface of General Greene Inn at Bucking- 
ham. Colonel Wilkinson christened the Beartown Inn “The 
Green T’ree,”’ and, it is said, commissioned a sign painter to 
paint a new sign to accord with the new name. The artist, 
it seems, was not strong on drawing trees. When the new sign 
was elevated to its place atop the high post, the villagers viewed 
it with wonder and amazement. One of them remarked that 
if the figure on the sign-board represented a tree, then all trees 
created by Dame Nature surely must be something else. An- 
other wag suggested that, with a generous stretch of imagination, 
it might pass as a shrub, and thus the hamlet soon ironically 
became known as ““The Bush,’”’ a name heard often even today. 
However, the village and its inn were generally known as the 
Green Tree until Colonel Wilkinson left in 1811, and in 1831 
the place is so marked on A. W. Kennedy’s map of Bucks Coun- 
ty. Even as late as 1855 Green Tree Tavern is named in a road 
draft pertaining to that locality. A post office was established 
at the Green Tree in June, 1832, and the name was changed 
to Bushington, the gradation from ‘“The Bush’ to Bushington 
being an easy matter. Henry Carver, the new postmaster, re- 
signed within two years and was succeeded by William D. 
Ruckman, Esq. Because of the similarity of the name Bushing- 
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ton to that of another post office in the State, the Post Office 
Department, while John Foster was postmaster, called for a 
new name. Mr. Foster went to Doylestown to consult over the 
matter with his friend, John G. Randall, postmaster at the coun- 
ty seat. In the course of the conversation Mr. Foster happened 
to use the word “‘furlong.’’ “Furlong! There’s your name,” 
said Mr. Randall. And the Post Office Department sanctioned 
ite 


GALLOWS— 


Small hamlet on Gallows Hill in the southeast corner of 
Springfield Township, close to the Nockamixon ‘Township 
line, a mile and a quarter east of Bursonville and at the junction 
of Bursonville and Durham Roads. Gallows is shown on 
Nicholas Scull’s map of Pennsylvania (1759). At that time a 
tavern, the Three Tuns, was in operation there. An early 
description of this inn is found in an advertisement in Bucks 
County’s first newspaper, The Farmers’ Weekly Journal. The 
advertisement contains other interesting information.1 The old 


‘(From The Farmers’ Weekly Journal, Doyltown, December 30, 
1800.) 


ADVERTISEMENT 
WILL be exposed to sale at a public Vendue, on the 5th day of January 
at 10 o’clock in the forenoon — That noted Tavern, with 25 acres of 


land, situated in Springfield township, Bucks county, in the forks of Durham 
post road, leading from Philadelphia to Easton, Bethlehem, €&c., 43 miles 
from Philadelphia, 13 miles from Bethlehem and 13 from Easton. There 
are on said premises, a large two story stone house, with four rooms on a 
floor, a stone kitchen, a large frame barn and stone sheds with a number of 
good stables, a pump of water near the door, an excellent orchard in the 
highest state of perfection —- The premises are now in the occupancy of 
Charles Keghline. It is presumed the situation (laying on the public post 
road) will satisfy any person of its being a good stand. 

LIKEWISE, at the same time — A lot of land containing 25 acres, 
adjoining the above, with a new two story house thereon; a sufficient 
quantity of good meadow and wood land, all in good fence. 

ALSO — A lot containing 25 acres adjoining the above, with a two 
story log house thereon; a full proportion of good timothy meadow and 
wood land, and the greater part of the same in good repair. 


ALSO, 30 acres adjoining the tavern lot, with an excellent mill-seat 
thereon, there being a never failing stream thro’ the whole sufficient to turn 
a Grist mill in all seasons of the Year; there are at least 10 acres of good 
watered meadow on the same. The above lots lay on both sides of the 
Durham road. 

Any person inclining to purchase either of said lots, may by paying 
a proportional part of the purchase money, at receiving possession, be credit- 
ed for the remainder, by giving good security, a number of years. 


HENRY DOTTERER 
Springfield, December 13, 1800. 
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part of Three Tuns is log construction, now almost entirely con- 
cealed by stone and mortar. One end of the building is now 
used as a dwelling and the other as a store. Quite near Gallows 
is an ancient graveyard, situated on the east side of Durham 
Road and on the north side of Gallows Hill. It was originally 
a part of what was known as the William Ware tract of 196 
acres and 80 perches on Gallows Run, the warrant for which 
was issued to Ware by Thomas and Richard Penn, Proprietaries, 
April 11, 1738. Ware on March 8, 1765, gave title to Rev. 
Richard Treat and George Taylor, the Signer, in trust, for an 
acre of this tract for a graveyard, and the title to this trust was 
confirmed by Philip Jacobi to the Red Hill Presbyterian Church 
of Tinicum Township on April 12, 1762. he oldest legible 
tombstone is that of Elizabeth, wife of John Brown, died 
October 3, 1757, aged 36 years. It is supposed that the suicide, 
from whom Gallows may have derived its name, is buried in 
this graveyard. Graves of the well-known Long family of 
Durham are enclosed by a wall erected nearly 90 years ago. 
Within the last hundred years few interments have been made. 
The site of the old Backhouse Tannery is near the graveyard. 
In a paper read before the Buckwampun Literary and Historical 
Association, June 14, 1888, Jordan F. Stover, a native of Bur- 
sonville, who was quite familiar with the history of the territory 
within several miles of his native town, said: “In 1830 Jacob 
E. Buck purchased the Three Tuns and in connection with the 
inn, established a store here (at Gallows). Several years later 
he had a new sign painted, calling the place Stony Point, this 
name being applied on account of the stones which here abound, 
and it retained that name upwards of forty-nine years. Within 
this time the people found it necessary to have a post office 
established. This was granted in 1889 and Edward Kiser 
became the first postmaster of Gallows, the name Stony Point 
being abolished by the United States post office authorities, as 
there was another office by that name in the State.’’ Gallows 
takes its name from Gallows Run. The origin of the name is 
discussed in the paragraph on that stream. 


GALLOWS HILL— 


Is located mainly in the southeast corner of Springfield 
Township and slopes westward towards Bursonville and east- 
ward into Nockamixon Township. It is the high point near 
the northwest end of a plateau that extends for two miles along 
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Durham Road. This summit thas an elevation of 625 feet, 
from which there is a magnificent view of mountain and valley 
to the north and east. It was over Gallows Hill that Edward 
Marshall and James Yates trudged on their famous Indian 
Purchase Walk late in the forenoon of September 19, 1737, 
Solomon Jennings, the third walker, having fallen out of line 
near Red Hill (Ottsville). It was on Gallows hill that the 
walkers turned from Durham Road and took a more direct path 
towards the Blue Mountains. The Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission and citizens of Bucks and Northampton Counties 
on November 21, 1925, unveiled a marker at this point. The 
bronze tablet thereon bears the following inscription: 


GALLOWS HILL 
HERE 
EDWARD MARSHALL 
AND HIS ASSOCIATES 
OF ‘THE FAMOUS INDIAN WALK 
OF A DAY AND A HALF 
SEPTEMBER 19-20, 1737 
LEFT THE OLD DURHAM ROAD 
ON THE FIRST DAY AND FOLLOWED 
THE WELL-BEATEN INDIAN PATH 
WHICH LED NORTHWESTWARDLY 
THROUGH PRESENT HELLERTOWN, BETHLEHEM 
NORTHAMPTON AND THE LEHIGH GAP 


‘The name Gallows Hill was early perpetuated in the warrant 
and survey for the Ware Tract, dated 1738. William and 
Robert Ware owned large tracts of land on and near the hill at 
that time, and it is on one of these tracts that the hamlet of 
Gallows stands. Many aboriginal relics were found on the hill 
there. Dr. Henry C. Mercer says it was at Gallows Hill that 
Charles Laubach showed him stones supposed by Laubach to 
mark the site of an ancient Indian crematory. Another object of 
interest a quarter mile from a stone school house on the east 
side of the road from Gallows to Bursonville is a milestone with 
this legend chiseled on one side, ‘44 mi to Philadelphia.’”’ No 
definite information is at hand explaining why this place should 
have been chosen for the only milestone of the kind found today 
anywhere in that part of the county. 
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GALLOWS RUN— 


In early documents this stream is sometimes called Gallows 
Hill Run. It has many rivulet tributaries in Nocka- 
mixon and Springfield Townships. The main stream rises in 
Springfield, near Stony Point school house on Bursonville Road, 
but soon enters Nockamixon and winds around the north- 
west base of Gallows Hill, where it is joined by another tributary 
having its source in Durham Township. It then flows east- 
wardly and northeastwardly through Nockamixon to a point 
midway between Ferndale and Kintnersville, where it joins a 
stream that originates at Revere and follows Route 611 through 
Ferndale. At this point of junction the creek flows in a north- 
erly direction along Route 611 to Kintnersville, where it bears 
towards the east for a half mile and then empties into the river 
Delaware opposite Laughreys Island. The scenery along its 
course, especially throughout the ravine from Ferndale to Kint- 
nersville, is surpassed in beauty nowhere throughout the entire 
Delaware valley. On a plan of Nockamixon Township in 
Noll’s Atlas of Bucks County (1891), p. 108, this stream is 
named Kintnersville Creek from Revere to its mouth at the 
Delaware, and Gallows Run is marked as though it were a 
tributary to Kintnersville Creek. The name Kintnersville 
Creek is not sanctioned by other maps, including those of the 
Geological Survey. A deed for Durham Iron Works property, 
dated February 10, 1727, contains the name “‘Pereletakon Creek” 
for this stream. It may be safely assumed that Pereletakon is a 
corruption of an Indian name, changed to such extent that its 
full meaning cannot now be determined. In the Lenni Lenape 
tongue there is no such stem as Perel, or Perele, but Indian deri- 
vation is apparent in the suffix takon, which probably should be 
htkan, or hikon, meaning “‘tidal water,’ according to Dr. Brin- 
ton. William J. Buck was the first writer to attempt an 
explanation of the name ‘“‘Gallows.’’? He says it originated 
from the finding of the dead body of a man, supposed to have 
been a suicide, suspended from a limb of a chestnut tree by the 
roadside on Gallows Hill. Librarian Warren S. Ely (Bucks 
County Historical Society) argued that this explanation hardly 
accounted for the name Gallows. He claimed to have found 
current in that community twenty years ago a more amusing 
and less grewsome tradition, to the effect that Edward Marshall, 


*The Lenape and Their Legends, 1885 ed., p. 100. 
*History of Bucks County, by William Buck, 1855, pp. 94, 95. 
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the Indian Purchase walker of 1737, broke his gallowses in 
jumping across the run. Substituting another improvised device 
to support his trowsers, he left his broken gallowses hanging 
on a tree at the brookside, hence the name Gallows Run. Since 
Marshall in his deposition of 1757 refers to the point where 
he left Durham as Gallows Hill, it might be assumed that the 
mame antedated the Walk; but it must be remembered, Mr. 
Ely said, that the deposition was taken twenty years after the 
Walk, when the name had become firmly attached to the place. 
Joseph E. Sandford, Brooklyn, N. Y., suggests that, inasmuch 
as Joseph Galloway in 1773 was interested in land tracts in 
Durham Township, “‘it may be probable that Gallows Run is 
the short for ‘Galloways Run,’ or a playful variant or corrup- 
tion.’ Interesting, but the stream had its name long before 
Galloway’s activity in Durham. Archaeologically Gallows 
Run has special distinction. Near its mouth, in the southeastern 
part of Durham Township and possibly extending across the 
township line into Nockamixon, was located the Indian village 
usually called Pechoqueolin, one of the largest of such sites in 
the county. If this spelling of the Indian name is correct, it 
becomes difficult to define its meaning. Henry (Matthew S.), 
in his Indian Names, translates Poahoqualin as ‘‘at a gap 
through the mountains.’ This would be appropriate as a 
name for the village site, but to associate the two Indian names 
as different forms of the same word, in the light of the evidence 
at hand, would be pure conjecture. In a paper read before 
The Bucks County Historical Society, July 27, 1886, John A. 
Ruth, of Durham, to whom belongs the credit of discovering 
this village site, says: ‘“‘It extends along the river several hun- 
dred yards and from fifty to one hundred yards back. Its extent 
can be traced by the numerous broken cobblestones and chips of 
quartz and jasper which are thickly strewn over the surface and 
imbedded in the soil. Many of the cobblestones bear marks of 
fire. The chips of quartz and jasper are marks left by the 
ancient arrowmaker. ‘They are an unerring guide to the archae- 
ologist. Where they are abundant, he is almost sure to find 
arrowheads and other implements. Many fine relics have been 
found among the refuse of this aboriginal village. They ex- 
_ hibit all degrees of workmanship, from the rude ‘turtleback’ to 
the finest chipped spear-points and arrow-heads. The most 
abundant relic is the arrow-head, of which several hundred 
specimens have been collected. Many of them show by their 
excellent workmanship that they were made by a people who 
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had reached a high degree of skill in the stone art. Stone- 
hammers, sinkers, plummets, scrapers and spear points are plen- 
tiful. “The last named are generally broken. Among the rarer 
implements are polishing-stones, grooved-axes, celts, knives, 
pestles, hoes, drills or perforators, ceremonial hatchets and amu- 
lets. Fragments of pottery are plentiful. It is made of a mix- 
ture of clay, pounded quartz and shells, and is of rude manu- 
facture. Some fragments are well preserved, while others are 
crumbling and have the appearance of great age. Some pieces 
are rudely ornamented and sometimes perforated in order to 
suspend the vessel by means of a string.”’ 


GARDENVILLE— 


Village in the central southern part of Plumstead Town- 
ship. The village tavern was widely known from its Sign 
of the Plough. It was probably built not long after the 
Durham Road was extended from Fentons Corner to Tohickon 
Creek in 1732. The Sign of the Plough was in common use 
in this country and in England. Sometimes it was accompanied 
by inscriptions. One which has been preserved conveyed this 
wholesome advice: 


“He who by the Plough would thrive 
Himself must either hold or drive.’’ 


At Gardenville Durham Road (Route 656) crosses Ferry Road 
(Route 920) and in early times this intersection of two main 
highways was a center of travel of considerable importance. 
Thomas Browne, a Quaker immigrant from England, was one 
of the very first settlers of Plumstead when it was a wilderness 
unbroken by human habitations or roads. Some of Browne's 
descendants lived near Gardenville and from them the place re- 
ceived its first name of Brownsville around 1800 and later. Its 
tavern was once managed by a popular innkeeper named Charles 
Price, and during his reign as boniface the village itself was often 
called Prices Tavern. The Gotwals were many years successful 
storekeepers there, and in some old account books and manu- 
scripts the family name of the storekeeper is used to designate 
the village itself. Daniel Gotwals was the owner of the store 
and postmaster in 1870 and for some years thereafter. When the 
post office was established, February 27, 1857, with John 
Schaffer as the first postmaster, it became necessary to choose 
a new name. A German woman (it may have been Mrs. 
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Schaffer), it is related, cultivated at that time a large flower and 
vegetable garden, which became famous in the neighborhood 
for the variety, size and beauty of its flowering plants. While 
the villagers were discussing names for the new post office, an 
admirer of the flower garden said: “Why not ‘Gardenville?’ ”’ 
This name was promptly accepted by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. ‘Gardenville has one curiosity of vegetable growth that 
Mrs. Schaffer’s garden lacked. A white oak on the farm form- 
erly owned by Amos M. Tindall, east of the village, is perhaps 
the most unusual specimen of tree growth in the county. It 
stands in an open field near the Ferry Road and in full view of 
travelers on that highway. Whether it is one tree or two trees 
united like Siamese twins is a question hard to answer. Except 
at the base, and again a few feet above, there are two perfect 
trunks. The peculiar formation is apparently natural, and the 
tree has been in that form as long as the oldest inhabitant can 
remember. ‘This famous oak is about 50 feet in height. It 
probably once stood in a white oak forest and was spared the 
axe because it was a freak. Some years ago the tree was reduced 
about five feet in height and was otherwise maimed by a sleet 
storm. Its base is six feet and seven inches in circumference. 
The distance from the ground to the ligament which joins the 
two trunks is five feet and seven inches and at the point of con- 
‘junction the tree is seven feet and ten inches in circumference. 
The ligaments is 17 inches in length and it measures three feet 
and nine inches around its narrowest point. The oval-shaped 
opening between the base and the ligament was not produced 
by disease or insects. Plumstead Friends held meetings at the 
house of Thomas Browne from 1727 until 1730, when they 
occupied a log meeting house they built that year just west of 
Gardenville on the Ferry Road. The present stone meeting 
house was built on the same site in 1750, though the date stone 
is marked 1752. 


GEDDES RUN— 


Creek wholly in Plumstead Township, rising near Plum- 
steadville and flowing in an easterly direction for 4 Y% miles to 
join Tohickon Creek at Point Pleasant. Its valley is shallow 
around the creek’s source and steep and gorge-like at its eastern 
end on the Delaware, supplying some of Bucks County’s most 
attractive scenery. The valley has distinction in scientific circles 
from its Indian quarry on the south side of the creek, a short 
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distance above Point Pleasant, where countless ‘‘turtlebacks,” 
fashioned out of local argillite by Lenape Indians, could be 
found.: Following a terrific rain storm resembling a cloud- 
‘burst on the afternoon of August 24, 1891, this stream carried 
the greatest known flood in its history. The water roared 
through the deep gorge in spectacular volume. Solomon Ful- 
mer’s store and dwelling at Point Pleasant, the entire stock of 
merchandise, the ground upon which the buildings stood and a 
thick stone buttress that supported them were all swept down 
the current into the Delaware River. The bridge over the run 
near the Fulmer buildings was entirely destroyed and the 
Tohickon covered bridge was badly wrecked. The rainfall 
for the twenty-four hours preceding the flood, which registered 
5.21 inches in the official gauge at Doylestown, was estimated 
to have been 7 inches in Geddes Run valley. On the southeast 
bank of the creek, not far from the old Indian quarry, is a 
famous ‘‘bluestone’’ quarry, operated for many years by the late 
Nicholas L. Heaney, who supplied many thousands of feet of 
curbstone and flagstone for Doylestown’s streets before stone 
for that purpose was supplanted by concrete. 


GEORGE SCHOOL— 


Post office in northwestern Middletown Township bor- 
dering the Newtown Township line, one mile south of New- 
town on Durham Road (Route 152). The site of George 
School is on the old Worth plantation, formerly known as 
Sharon Park and Sharon station of the Philadelphia, Newtown 
and New York Railroad. John M. George residing in Over- 
brook, Pennsylvania, died February 11, 1887. A codicil to his 
will, dated November 29, 1886, directed that his residuary 
estate be paid over to the treasurer of the Yearly Meeting at 
Fifteenth and Race Streets ‘for the purpose of erecting a board- 
ing school for the education of children, Members of the Society 
of Friends and such others as a Committee appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting may think proper. Said Boarding School to 
be located at some suitable place in Eastern Pennsylvania........ i 
A “Sub-Committee on Location,” after visiting a number of 
farms in both Bucks and Chester Counties, were in 1889.... 


*This quarry is fully illustrated and described by Dr. Henry C. 
Mercer under the title, ‘“The Red Man’s Bucks County,’’ in Papers Read 
before The Bucks County Historical Society, Vol. II, p. 276. | 
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“largely united in preferring a location near Newtown, Pennsyl- 
vania,’’ a portion of the Worth Farm of about 145 acres. It 
was not until April 10, 1891, however, that the present site 
was selected for the new school. Isaac Eyre, of Newtown, was 
anxious to have the school located near Newtown, and without 
his influence it may not have been located in even Bucks County. 
The school was opened November 6, 1893. George School 
for a time was called the ‘John M. George School’? and the 
present name evolved from it with the establishment of a post 
office about 1896 and a station (formerly Sharon) on the Phila- 
delphia, Newtown and New York Railroad (leased by the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad and known as the Newtown 
Branch), both of which were early named George School.? 


GERYVILLE— 


Village in the northwestern corner of Milford Township 
on Route 922 and near County Line Road. When a post office 
was established in the village January 6, 1865, with Joseph 
Kriebel as postmaster, the name adopted was Gery. This name 
was changed to Geryville March 8, 1871, when Jesse Gery was 
appointed postmaster. The post office has been discontinued 
and mail is now received by Pennsburg rural delivery. The 
first known name of the village was Aurora. It is so called in 
Gordon’s Gazetteer of Pennsylvania in 1832 and on maps it 
4s marked Aurora as late as 1850.2 A pottery and a tannery 
were located there in that year, both doing a flourishing busi- 
ness. In 1870 the village had a hotel, store, several shops and 
a dozen dwelling houses.* The tavern is very old and is the 
same as that for which Conrad Marks secured a license in 1796, 
three years before the Fries Rebellion, when the old tavern 
became the center of much of the turmoil of that short-lived 
uprising. Marks in his petition to the Quarter Sessions Court 
at Newtown for a license states that he had ‘‘removed to the 
well-known tavern on the Magunshey (Macungie) Road im 
said township of Milford, formerly occupied by George Hor- 
lacker,”’ and also that the house had been ‘‘kept as such above 
forty years.’’ Years after that the house was known as Gerys, 
indicating a change of ownership to the family for which the 
village was named. On a ‘‘Map Showing the Route of the 
North Pennsylvania Railroad from Philadelphia to Bethlehem 


"Information supplied by George M. Hart, Doylestown, Pa, 
?Map of Bucks County, by W. E. Morris, C. E., 1850. 
*Hershey’s Gazetteer of Bucks County, 1871, p. 164. 
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with its Branches to Doylestown and Freemansburg and its 
connections with the Lehigh Valley Railroad,’’ made January, 
1857, by Solomon W. Roberts, Chief Engineer, Gerysville is 
marked Springville. This may be one of those errors frequent- 
ly found in maps hastily prepared for special occasions, the 
special occasion in this instance being the opening of the newly 
built North Pennsylvania Railroad for travel and freight pee 
ness on January 1, 1857. 


GLENDALE— 


Village nearly equidistant between the hamlets of Highlon 
and Clayton on the old Street Road which forms the boundary 
between Buckingham and Solebury Townships. Doubtless the 
name originated from its situation in the valley between Buck- 
ingham and Solebury Mountains. 


GLENLAKE— 


Village and station in central Middletown Township on 
the New York Branch of the Philadelphia and Reading Railway 
a mile east of Langhorne. In one of his historical papers Samuel 
C. Eastburn, of Langhorne, states the village was named Glen- 
lake from the mill dam of the Flowers Mill. 


GREAT SWAMP— 


The following description of the Great Swamp is taken 
from Rev. A. J. Fretz’s Genealogical Record of the Descen- 
dants of Jacob Beidler of Lower Milford Township, Bucks Co., 
Pa., pp. 2, 3. Mr. Fretz doubtless obtained his facts while 
interviewing members of old Mennonite families residing in the 
Swamp. ‘The ‘Great Swamp’ included in its territory several 
townships and extended into the adjoining counties of Montgom- 
ery and Lehigh with Quakertown as the central point. In 
the early settlement of this then wilderness district much of the 
land was decidedly swampy and continued so until the timber 
was cut down and the land drained. Tradition says early 
settlers found the place covered with a luxurient growth of grass, 
and mostly heavily timbered, while the forests were interspersed 
with small prairies and a rich soil. Here, not having the facilities 
for building houses, they erected their rude dwellings of bark. 
The thrift and industry of the early settlers soon changed the 
aspect of the great swamp wilderness. Land was cleared up and 
drained, the rude huts disappeared, and in their places were 
erected more substantial dwellings, with ample barns for crops 
and cattle, and everywhere abundance prevailed. Wolves, bears, 
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deer, panthers and venomous snakes were numerous, for years. 
Rattlesnakes were especially troublesome to mowers, who were 
compelled to wrap their legs with hay or other material to ward 
off their bites. There were also Indians located in different 
places, but they were kindly disposed towards these peaceable 
followers of William Penn and Menno Simon, and all through 
the years of bloody and devastating wars with the infuriated 
and often treacherous red men, there was no clash between them 
and these peaceable, non-resistant settlers. The Wigwams of 
the Indians were generally along the banks of the creeks, and 
more particularly along Swamp Creek, a branch of the Perkio- 
men, not far from the Beidler homestead. Here on Swamp 
Creek there remained as late as 1770 a remnant of a once power- 
ful race.’’ 


GREERS CORNER— 


An old settlement between Fountainville and Dublin at the 
junction of Stump Road and Swamp Road (Route 270). 
Pioneer settlers around this hamlet were Mathew and John 
Greer, Irish Presbyterians who came from County Tyrone 
about 1735 and lived for a few years in New Britain ‘Township. 
Eight years later they jointly purchased 150 acres of land on 
the east side of Swamp Road in Plumstead Township and built 
the nucleus of the old stone homestead still standing. Later they 
extended their land holdings until they comprised 500 acres 
In contiguous tracts. Some of the descendants of John, who 
spelled the family name Greer, remained around the old home- 
stead for several generations. Mathew sold his share in the 
lands around Greers Corner to his brother John and probably 
moved to Warrington and Warwick Townships, where his 
descendants became numerous. They spelled the family name 
Greir or Grier. Many of the family became prominent in church 
and educational circles, in the judiciary and in the army and 
navy. John Greer was a Colonial Justice of the Peace and 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 1776. Colonel 
Joseph Grier was active in running down the Doan outlaws of 
Revolution. In early times Greers Corner life centered around 
the village store, one of the oldest in middle Bucks County. The 
store long since went out of business and but little remains of 
the hamlet except its name. 


GRENOBLE— 


Village and station in the extreme northwestern part of 
Northampton Township on the Northeast Pennsylvania Rail- 
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road between Traymore and Rushland stations. A post office, 
established about September 1, 1891, has since been discontinued 
and mail is now supplied by Ivyland rural delivery. “The name 
is derived from a city of the same name in France, capital of 
the Province of Dauphine on the river Isere. 


GRIERS HILL— 


Is located in southeastern Warrington Township. It has 
an elevation of about 360 feet and flanks the upper part of 
Fretz Valley to the southeast. It is sometimes called Warrington 
Hill and is crossed by Route 611. In the early days of the 
Bucks County Railway, which was built along the side of the 
roadway, the hill gained a reputation as the ““Toboggan Slide’”’ 
from the practice of motormen allowing the old-time four-wheel 
trolley cars to coast down the hill at a speed of sixty miles an 
hour or more. The hill was named for the Grier family, who 
owned a homestead there. ! 


GRUVERSVILLE— 


Hamlet in southwestern Springfield Township, two and 
a half miles west of Pleasant Valley. It was named for the 
Gruver family, who once owned all the surroundings. It is 
an old community. One end of an ancient stone dwelling has 
the figures 1794 on the datestone and the stone in the other 
and older end contains an almost illegible inscription, the date 
figures probably being 1756. It is a nice type of Pennsylvania 
German Colonial construction and at one time must have been 
a beautiful home. Gruversville is located on the source stream 
of Cooks Creek. Its mills, of the many once operating on the 
stream, are nearest to the creek’s source. There is no information 
as to when the first Gruversville mills were built, but it must 
have been early in the eighteenth century, as another on the 
same stream bears date of 1747. For some years prior to 1850 
the Gruversville mills were in possession of John Gruver, whose 
ancestors built mills on Perkiomen Creek and later came into 
Milford and Springfield Townships. The grist mill stood in 
Gruversville and the saw mill was some distance up the stream 
with a large farm, also owned by Gruver, between them. Be- 
fore his death, which probably occurred before 1850, he gave 
the northern part of his estate containing the saw mill to his 
son Peter, the lower part containing the grist mill to his son 
John, and the intervening farm to his only daughter, wife of 
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John Hoffman. After the father’s death a disagreement arose 
between the sons and Peter built a grist mill on his tract and 
John built a saw mill near his grist mill, adding a distillery. 
Fierce competition prevailed between them until some years 
later, upon the death of Peter, his mills passed to his son, Josiah, 
who sold them in 1865 to Ralph Hess, and John sold his pro- 
perty to Peter Geissinger. “The small story and a half brick 
church, 28 by 40 feet, was built in 1861 by dissenters from 
the Pleasant Valley Evangelical congregation on a lot donated 
by John Gruver. A stone fence surrounds the building and 
adjoining graveyard. The church thrived for a time, but its 
members gradually disappeared, and it has been deserted for 
perhaps a quarter century. This once prosperous hamlet, now 
almost hidden in an unrestricted wild growth of vegetation, 
strikingly symbolizes the spirit of change that has befallen many 
similar places in the present century. The once turbulent 
stream that supplied power to busy mills has dwindled to an 
almost hidden trickling rill. The fine old Pennsylvania German 
families of Gruver, Hess, Heft, and others, who from generation 
to generation succeeded the pioneers as owners of the surround- 
ing estates, are all gone and their once quaint and attractive 
homes are occupied by aliens. The mills are mute ruins of by- 
gone industry in a fertile agricultural valley, while the little 
brick church, its pulpit Bible still open on the sacred desk, has 
been wrecked by tramps and vandals and the adjoining grave- 
yard is overgrown by tall trees whose roots have worked wide 
breaches in the cemetery wall. But the beautiful valley still 
has charm for those who like things that have reverted to the 
wild. | 


HAGERSVILLE— 


Village on the township line between East Rockhill and 
Bedminster on the old Bethlehem Road, now a spur of Route 
656. The post office, established February 13, 1851, with 
Francis Gerhard as first postmaster, has recently been discon- 
tinued and mail is supplied by Perkasie rural delivery. Hagers- 
ville was named for Colonel George Hager, a prominent politi- 
cian who was a candidate for Sheriff in 1836. The Hager 
family was influential in the public affairs of upper and central 
Bucks County. One of its most active members was Samuel 
Hager, founder of the borough of Perkasie. Back in the 70’s 
Hagersville was a center of considerable business. It had a popu- 
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lation of 150, store, hotel, blacksmith and wheelwright shops 
and two coach factories, and mail was supplied by a tri- weekly 
stage line from Line Lexington. One of the landlords of the 
Hagersville hotel, about 1795, was Frederick Heaney, a son of 
Johannes Hornung (later changed to Heaney), a German immi- 
grant who settled in Rockhill in 1742, where Frederick was 
born, August 18, 1769. Frederick was one of the leaders in the 
Fries Rebellion. After his arrest, conviction and pardon, he 
moved to Northampton County, where soon thereafter he was 
honored by Governor Simon Snyder with an appointment as 
Justice of the Peace, an office he held until his death. 


HARDIAKEN— 


Creek rising in southeastern Hilltown Township. After 
crossing the New Britain line it flows through the northeastern 
part of that township until it empties into the North Branch of 
Neshaminy Creek northeast of New Galena. Variants of the 
name are Hartyaken and Hardyhickon. The name is Indian, 
corrupted from the Lenape word Arr-ti-hick-anne, which has 
been spelled several ways by students of the Algonquin tongue, 
but all closely like the form here used. “The meaning of Arr- 
ti-hick-anne is “‘the bullet mould creek.” A name of such 
meaning for this particular creek would be quite obscure ex- 
cept for a note which Dr. Henry C. Mercer wrote to Dr. Aman- 
dus Johnson! February 6, 1925, as follows: 

“‘Hartyaken, or Hardyhickon. This pretty name was very 
familiar among members of my mother’s family in my boyhood, 
ca. 1870, and generally well known in New Britain Township, 
Bucks County, as applied to that part of the North Branch of 
Neshaminy Creek (or to a small rivulet entering the latter on 
its right bank) upon the property called “Ihe Highlands,’ 
owned for several generations by my mother’s (Stewart) family 
(that of late Thomas MacIntosh Stewart of Philadelphia). 
The Indians might have applied the name to the whole stream, 





rather than to the upper part of it, or the aforesaid little tribu- ; 
tary. [he name was always associated with the common myth é 
of Indians finding gun-lead for white hunters; all the more so y 


after the discovery of galena ore, ca. 1860, about two miles 


1Dr. Johnson changed the manuscript of his translation of Linde- 7 
strom’s Geographia Americae just as the book was going to press in order 
to include Dr. Mercer’s interesting note on page 307. 
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down the North Branch, at a place thereafter transformed into 
a mining village and still called New Galena. The tradition 
is very definite that some time about the end of the eighteenth 
century Indians supplied white hunters with gun-lead some- 
where along the upper part of the stream (North Branch of 
Neshaminy), which gun-lead must have consisted, not of galena 
ore, but of lead ingots bought from white traders by the Indians 
and hidden by them in the woods........ The bullet hunt in about 
1790 and the galena ore find about 1860 are very remarkable 
coincidences.”’ 


HARRIMAN— 


Former town in Bristol Township, adjoining Bristol 
Borough on the northeast. It was an industrial town of the 
World War I period, largely devoted to shipbuilding. It is 
no longer a post office and is now the Sixth Ward of Bristol 
Borough and its most modern and in some respects most valu- 
able part. The well-known Harriman Hospital is located there. 


HARROW— 


Village in southwestern Nockamixon Township at the 
junction of Durham Road (Route 611) and Route 563. In 
coaching days it was described in mail stage advertisements as 
located ‘‘at the end of the river road’’ and was a regular stopping 
place for the Philadelphia and Easton stages. The village and 
tavern have always borne the name of The Harrow, so called 
from the figure of a harrow on the tavern sign board. The har- 
row was well known in this country, and especially in England, 
as the sign of a hostelry. Two doors west from the Harrow 
Inn, London, lived the master angler and biographer Izaak 
Walton, about 1624, carrying on the business of a ‘‘miliner 
and sempster,’’ or what later was called in England a linen 
draper, otherwise a dealer in cloths. Goldsmith’s tailor, who 
lived at the Sign of the Harrow, gained immortality by the 
bad taste of his patron, chronicled in Boswell’s Life of Samuel 
Johnson. Our own Sign of the Harrow of Nockamixon is old. 
Probably its first landlord was John Wilson, a grandson of 
Ralph Wilson, the Indian trader with the Lenni Lenapes in 


1Dr. Mercer discusses the matter of Indians finding gun-lead more 
fully in ‘“‘Notes Taken at Random,’’ Papers of The Bucks County Historical 
Society, Vol. II, p. 123. 
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Tohickon valley and with tribes farther northwest. Wilson 
was there from a date long before the Revolution down to 
about 1785. Two years later, it is learned from the Diary of 
John Dyer of Dyerstown, a change of landlords occurred. Dyer 
notes on April 5, 1787, ‘‘George Shaw moved to the Sign of 
the Harrow to keep tavern.” 


HARTSVILLE— 


Village on the line between Warminster and Warwick 
Townships at the intersection of Old York Road (Route 155) 
and Bristol Road. From the records of the Post Office Depart- 
ment at Washington it appears the post office was established 
May 7, 1817, with Joseph Carr as the first postmaster. It is 
generally conceded that Hartsville was named for Colonel Wil- 
liam Hart, the second son of James Hart, of Plumstead Town- 
ship. Colonel Hart, a veteran of the Revolutionary War, who 
had been landlord of the hotel at Plumsteadville, moved to 
Hartsville late in the eighteenth century and established an inn 
there known as The Sign of the Heart. ‘He was active in 
public affairs, Register of Wills in 1807, County Commissioner 
in 1809, and died January 2, 1831, aged 84 years, as shown 
by his tombstone in the graveyard of Neshaminy Presbyterian 
Church. Historian William J. Buck says it may have been 
“owing to his influence that a representation of a heart was 
placed in the stone bridge just beyond the York road in 1793 
when he was about 46 years of age.’’ For some time before the 
Revolution the village was known as Cross Roads and later 
as Harts Cross Roads. Another vernacular name was Warwick 
Cross Roads. Washington and his officers, while encamped 
in the vicinity in 1777, generally dated their letters from Harts- 
ville and General John Lacey did the same the following year. 
The old Presbyterian Church was founded in 1710. The first 
house to the left of the covered bridge over Little Neshaminy 
is the Moland house of 1763, leased by General Washington 
in the summer of 1777. ‘“‘It was here,’’ historians say, “‘that 
Lafayette, riding out on horseback, received his commission from 
Washington.’’ Marking this event, a tablet has been placed 
on the west end of Moland house by The Bucks County His- 
torical Society. Washington’s troops to the number of 18,000 
encamped near there. It was at this camp on Little Neshaminy 
that the flag which Congress adopted June 14, 1777, is reputed 
to have been first carried by the Continental Army. John Fitch, 
inventor of the steamboat, made his first model in Cobe Scout's 
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log wheelwright shop near Hartsville and gave it its first trial 
on a small stream in Joseph Longstreth’s meadow, Davisville. 
Daniel Longstreth, of Warminster, in a sketch of John Fitch, 
written in 1844, says that the inventor had successfully estab- 
lished himself in the business as a silversmith and gunsmith at 
Trenton by the time of the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. 
When the British came to Trenton in 1776 he was employing 
twenty hands making firearms, swords, bayonets, etc., for the 
Continental Army. He was obliged to abandon his business 
then and fled across the Delaware River to the house of John 
Mitchell at Attleboro. He sought security later in a less frequ- 
ented place and passed on to Charles Garrison’s and Cobe Scout's, 
and taught Cobe the art of silversmithing and possibly gun- 
making. Reading Howell, surveyor and map maker, whose 
township map of Pennsylvania, published in 1792, is regarded 
as a classic of cartography, resided at that time and for several 
years thereafter near Hartsville. The last survivor of the Revo- 
lutionary army in Bucks County, Gideon Prior, died in Harts- 
ville February 14, 1854. He was a native of Connecticut, 
born August 5, 1764. He was with Rochambeau’s troops in 
Rhode Island when but sixteen years of age, was at the siege of 
Yorktown, and witnessed the surrender of the British army 
by Lord Cornwallis, October 19, 1781. After the war he was 
a student at Dartmouth College, then started for South Carolina, 
but on his way tarried awhile in Bucks County, liked Harts- 
ville, settled there and stayed to the end of his days. A memor- 
able event in the history of Hartsville was a visit which the 
104th Pennsylvania Volunteers, under the command of General 
W. W. H. Davis, made to the village in 1861 before going to 
the front. Whittingham J. Livezey, of Doylestown, one of the 
officers of the regiment, revisited the place forty-three years 
later and thus records his impressions: ‘‘I turned my head and 
beheld the large field where the citizens of the surrounding 
country had gazed upon a scene which they never have observed 
since and will never see repeated. On the 17th of October, 
1861, while the 104th Regiment was encamped at Doylestown, 
they marched to Hartsville 1000 strong, and it was upon this 
very identical field upon which I was gazing that the reception 
took place. I could see again the men in their bright, clean 
uniforms, the long lines of guns stacked and glistening in the 
sunshine, the eleven tables forty feet in length loaded with luxur- 
ies and substantials, such as roast beef, veal, mutton, chickens, 
pigs and boiled ham by the hundred weight, and bread, pies 
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and cakes by the wagonload. I stood for some time in deep 
meditation, thinking how many hundreds there were upon that 
beautiful autumn day, young men in the bloom of life, who 
partook of their last substantial meal of that description. Their 
bones are mouldering today in the soil of Virginia, the Carolinas 
and Florida.” 


HAYCOCK CREEK— 


Stream forming the boundary between Haycock and Nock- 
amixon Townships. Formerly known as Haycock Run, it is 
formed by two smaller streams, one rising near Stony Garden, 
Haycock Mountain, and the other in Springfield Township, 
about midway between Pleasant Valley and Bursonville. The 
first two miles of its course is nearly semicircular towards the 
east, thence flowing southward about five miles and emptying 
into Tohickon Creek where the four corners of Haycock, Nocka- 
mixon, Tinicum and Bedminster Townships coalesce. It is 
a placid stream, but remarkable in early times for its water 
power supplied to half a dozen now abandoned grist and saw 
mills. Besides being a township boundary, it is the dividing 
line between the red sandstone and the trap rock formations, 
the former in Haycock, the latter in Nockamixon. Haycock 
Creek valley is the district in which the pioneers of Nockamixon 
and Haycock settled. John Anderson was the first purchaser 
of land, but was not a settler. The first settler was Edward 
McCarty, an original owner of land bought from Thomas and 
John Penn. His descendants became numerous and mostly 
were settlers on the Nockamixon side of the creek. The Frank- 
enfields were the early occupants of land on the Haycock side. 
Following these pioneer settlements in the wilderness, Jesuit 
Fathers from Goshenhoppen began holding services at Edward 
McCarty’s house as early as 1742. These services were con- 
tinued in various homes until 1798, when, through the united 
efforts of the McCartys and others, the parish of St. John the 
Baptist was formed and the same year the first Catholic Church 
in Bucks County was erected there at a cost of $150 on land 
given by John McCarty, a nephew of Edward, the pioneer. 
The present larger structure was erected in 1854. St. John’s 
was the parent parish of several missions, some having 
since grown into flourishing congregations, the largest of which 
is the Church of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, Doylestown 
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IHAYCOCK MOUNTAIN— 


This double-peaked trap rock hill covers almost the whole 
of the northeastern part of Haycock Township. ‘Its elevation 
at its highest point is slightly over 960 feet above sea level, as 
shown on the Doylestown, Pa.-New Jersey topographic map. 
It has always been assumed to be the highest hill in Bucks 
County. But this is not strictly correct. It has the greatest 
elevation of any hill wholly within the county, but on the 
Northampton-Bucks County line northwest of Passer, Spring- 
field Township, is another hill with an elevation, according 
to Geological Survey maps, of close to 980 feet, and the highest 
point of this hill extends for a few yards over the line into 
Bucks County. Roughly estimated, Haycock Mountain’s 
dimensions are two miles long by a mile and a half broad. 
Along the base and lower slopes, however, much land has been 
cleared. If this were included, the dimensions would be consi- 
derably increased. The mountain’s name doubtless comes from 
its contour’s resemblance to a couple of hay cocks, those small 
conical-shaped heaps of hay raked up on the hay field by old- 
time harvesters prior to loading it on wagons to be hauled to 
the barn or barrick. The smaller and more northern division 
is sometimes called Little Haycock. For much longer than a 
century a rough sled road has existed on the southwestern slope 
of the main mountain, extending from the public road near 
‘Shellenberger’s mill to the mountain top. Down this moun- 
tain road the residents of the cleared slopes for many years 
brought their winter supply of firewood on wood sleds and cut 
from what they considered public property. No one ever denied 
them the privilege, and to those who had no woodland the free 
firewood was a godsend. Rocks on the roadside bear many 
Scars, mute evidence of the road’s long usage for this purpose. 
During the summer of 1876 the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey erected a signal station on top of the mountain in 
connection, it was alleged, with a survey of the Delaware River. 
Four lanes were cut through the thickest part of the timber 
to open the view. Another corps of surveyors from the same 
bureau returned about fifteen years ago and spent several weeks 
on the mountain. “They sunk a Coast and Geodetic Survey 
copper plate on the face of a large boulder on one of the high 
spots and left standing a tall observation tower built of staunch 
saplings. Until it fell into partial decay, this tower was a 
conspicuous landmark. In former times the top of the moun- 
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tain was a popular gathering place for picnic parties, but since 
the advent of the automobile the arduous climb to reach the 
summit appeals no longer to the average pleasure seeker, Parts 
of the mountain are extremely rugged, with pathless fields of 
rocks obstructed by fallen trees and a network of underbrush 
hard to penetrate. More than one outing party has become 
‘ost’ in these jungles and been forced to spend many anxious 
hours climbing aimlessly through the tangle before stumbling 
upon a way out. About thirty years ago the county’s organized 
sportsmen started a movement to interest the State authorities 
in taking over the unclaimed and wilder part of the mountain 
as a State Forest Reserve. But the alleged conservationists at 
Harrisburg were icy towards the project. An Act of Assembly, 
sponsored by many wild life organizations, was passed, authoriz- 
ing the taking of such lands by eminent domain, but no effort 
was ever made to put the law into effect in Bucks County. 
Within the last two or three years, however, the project has 
been taken up by the Board of Game Commissioners with better 
results. About 800 acres of mountain wild lands have been 
purchased, with prospects of soon largely increasing this area 
and developing it into a splendid game refuge. Among the 
mountain’s natural curiosities, Stony Garden lies pre-eminent 
on the mountain’s northwestern edge; but aside from this attrac- 
tion are many rock formations in other areas that are extremely 
interesting. ‘‘As big as a house”’ is hardly an exaggeration of the 
size of some of these rocks. Nowhere are these mammoth 
smooth-surfaced boulders more astonishing than on the very 
summit, where their sizes, shapes and postures beggar description. 
As an instance, near the summit a huge smooth flat rock, almost 
large enough for a skating rink, is supported by several giant 
rock pillars that rise fifteen to twenty feet above their bases. 
But the most remarkable of them all is Toprock, an oblong 
boulder weighing several tons, and poised atop another rock on 
a base so narrow that it seems as though a gentle shove might 
send it thundering down the mountain side. Yet three people 
at a time have laboriously scaled its summit without detecting 
even a slight tremor in the huge stone. Unlike its near-by 
boulder companions, Toprock is angular, appearing as though 
some titanic force had sliced away its rounded sides as expertly 
as a master marble worker would expect to do the job. The 
views to the southeast and southwest from the summit of Hay- 
cock are unsurpassed in the State, and it may be possible, as 
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often claimed on clear days, to see boats on the River at Bristol, 
over 50 miles away. As for the mountain’s flora, it has no 
special distinction, if we except the Wild Gooseberry (Ribes 
rotundifolium), which grows sparingly among the rocks; nor 
is its bird and animal life very noteworthy. Blacksnakes have 
appropriated the long abandoned black bear dens and, like the 
rocks, they grow big and long up there. Foxes, raccoons, minks 
and opossums are now no more plentiful than elsewhere in the 
county. Big conveys of plump native Bob Whites, once thickly 
populating the worm-fence rows, have gone with the fences. 
Some Ruffed Grouse and a few small game mammals still scurry 
across the forest trails ahead of the stroller, but the lavishly 
abundant wild life that was once one of the mountain’s major 
enchantments has mostly vanished. 


HAYCOCK RUN— 


(Hamlet in southeastern Haycock Township, a short 
distance southeast of Haycock Mountain and on the road 
from Tohickon to the Church of St. John the Baptist. It lies 
in the heart of the district settled by the pioneer Frankenfield 
family. “he hamlet’s name preserves the old name of Haycock 
Creek, flowing near by. A post office, established in the country 
store building July 26, 1872, has been in continuous operation 
for nearly seventy years. In autumn, when color change in 
the foliage is at its height, the close-up view of the mountain 
from the road on which the hamlet stands is delightful. 


HAYCOCK TOWNSHIP— 


Haycock is an interior northern township, formed of the 
“odds and ends’ left after all adjacent townships were laid 
out and fully established.t Naturally under those circumstances 
its outlines are quite irregular. It is bounded northwest by 
Springfield, northeast by Nockamixon, southeast by Bedminster 
and southwest by East Rockhill and Richland, and contains. 
approximately 12,150 square acres. ‘The entire northeastern 
and southeastern boundaries are formed by Haycock and Tohic- 
kon Creeks. ‘The first effort to form a township was made in. 
1743, about ten years after the first permanent settlements. It 
was not established, however, until twenty years later, 1762. 
In that year three petitions were presented to the Court of 


1Davis, Vol, II, p. 107. 
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Quarter Sessions, in each of which a different name for the town- 
ship was suggested. One petition proposed “Rock Bearry”’ 
(Rockbury?), the second ‘“‘Mansfield’’ and the third ‘‘Haycock”’ 
The ‘‘Haycock’’ petition won the Court’s approval. From old 
documents in possession of The Bucks County Historical Society 
it appears that much of the territory within the present town- 
ship southeast and southwest of the mountain was early known 
as Stokes Meadow. John Stokes was the first of that name 
to settle in the township. Probably a few years before 1735 
he bought in the vicinity of Applebachsville a tract of 300 acres 
of land, which by a resurvey made by Asher Woolman and 
Samuel Foulke April 12, 1769, was found to contain 347 
acres. In his memoranda made in 1735 while engaged in work 
on the ‘Trial Walk’’ preceding the Indian Purchase Walk of 
1737, Surveyor John Chapman mentions Stokes Meadow, 
showing that it was settled, named and probably improved 
some time before 1735. Stokes of America trace their origin to 
Thomas Stokes, born in London in 1640, who emigrated about 
1680 and settled near Burlington, N. J. . John Stokes, founder 
of the Haycock branch, a son of John Stokes and grandson of 
the immigrant, was the grandfather of General John S. Bryan 
and of William Stokes, a member of the first board of directors 
of the Doylestown National Bank in 1832. The Stokes home- 
stead, which remained in the family for over 100 years, at the 
end of that period comprised a tract of 260 acres (sixty of which 
was a fine meadow, and 100 acres in woodland), a spacious 
stone mansion, two adjoining barns 100 feet long and 31 feet 
wide, a large coach house, a limekiln, several. large gardens 
and two very fine orchards. “Iwo other tracts, containing a 
total of 158 acres, one improved with a stone house, belonged 
to the homestead, while William Stokes was owner of another 
large adjoining tract. With the coming of William Stokes to 
Doylestown prior to 1832 and the sale of the homestead hold- 
ings of John Stokes on December 6, 1834, soon after his death, 
the Stokes family disappears from the township. In a deed of 
1756 for Haycock land? is a reference to ‘‘Joe Tuneam’s Run,” 
which seems to establish the fact that Neepahetlomon alias Joe 
‘Tuneam must have lived near Stokes Meadow. Joe was one 
of the Indians who, with ‘“Tom, his brother-in-law,’’ was selec- 
ted by the Lenni Lenapes to see that the Purchase Walk was 
fairly performed, the fact that ‘“‘he spoke English well’ being 


1William J. Buck in Local Sketches and Legends, p. 77. 
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one of the reasons why he was so chosen. The physical feature 
that gives Haycock prominence in the galaxy of townships is 
its famed mountain. The Indian cave or Indian: house on the 
north bank of Tohickon Creek in this township is also an 
object of archaeological interest. It has an entrance ten feet 
high by nearly six feet wide in a ledge of reddish rock, which 
it penetrates for a distance of twelve feet. It is presumed 
to have been excavated by Indians. Dr. Henry C. Mercer 
explored this rock shelter for evidences of the presence of pre- 
historic man, but he found only ‘‘a film of Lenape refuse no 
older than that seen at any village site.’"* The township covers 
practically the entire width of the so-called trap rock belt 
crossing the upper part of the county. Though its surface is 
rough and plentifully sprinkled with boulders, where these 
have been cleared away the soil has been found to be rich and 
productive for farming and horticulture. Due to these rough 
conditions, the briar hook, scythe and grain cradle and other 
primitive implements of husbandry persisted long after power 
farm machinery was welcomed elsewhere. First settlers were 
mainly Irish and Pennsylvania Germans, the Irish entering 
from the east side and the Germans from the west. Hardwood 
lumbering and the old Singer Pottery that turned out the now 
highly-prized tulipware were once important industries, but are 
now things of the past. Pioneer hunters and trappers found 
Indians numerous in this township. The local historian Wil- 
liam J. Buck in a paper on “Indian Utensils and Implements’ 
says, “‘In Haycock Township, Bucks County, large stones and 
rocks were shown several years ago, which had been worked out 
with great labor, and may have held several gallons, which, 
tradition asserts from the early settlers there, the Indians used 
as kettles for boiling their corn and venison by filling the cavi- 
ties with water, which was heated by stones kept in a fire for 
such purposes.” And some of these stones may be seen there 
today, but all were not used for boiling purposes, some of them 
being mortars in which corn and other grains were pulverized. 


HAZELBACH— 


A small stream wholly in Milford Township. Rising in 
the northwestern interior of the township, it flows southeast- 
wardly and empties in Unami Creek a short distance north of 


*Papers Read before The Bucks County Historical Society, Vol. IL, 
p. 280. 
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Finland. Germans living on its beautiful banks coined the 
name from the English word ‘‘hazel’’ or “‘hazel-nut,’’ the name 
of a well-known nut-bearing shrub that grows abundantly 


along the stream, and the German word ‘‘bach,’”’ meaning 
*“brook.”’ 


HICKORY RUN— 


Small stream in southeast Plumstead Township, flowing 
northeastwardly and paralleling the Ferry Road, southeast of 
that old thoroughfare. It empties into Delaware Division Canal 
between Point Pleasant and Lower Black Eddy and was early 
regarded as the boundary line between those villages. Its name 
was due to once abundant hickory trees along its banks. 


HIGHLON— 


Village on Street Road on the line between Buckingham 
and Solebury Townships and between Clayton and Buckman- 
ville. It was formerly known as Smiths Corner from the Smith 
family, old-time residents there. The origin of the name High- 
lon is obscure. In the Noll Atlas of Bucks County, 1891, 
the village is erroneously called “‘Higlon.’”” The public road 
known as the Street Road, forming the boundary line between 
Buckingham and Solebury, is one of the oldest in the county. 
It extends for eight miles from a side road at Cottageville to 
another side road on the northern slope of Jericho Mountain in 
Upper Makefield Township. It was projected about the time 
when the lands on the line of the two townships were first 
surveyed and was probably laid out by Phineas Pemberton, 
County Surveyor, in 1700. ‘There is nothing in the records to 
show that the road originally had a name. In old deeds it was 
written for some years ‘‘street or road.”’ In the course of time the 
word ‘‘or’’ was dropped and it became street road. The part of the 
road from Highlon through Buckmanville to Jericho Mountain 
was opened about 1770.7 


HILLTOP— 


Hamlet and station on the North Pennsylvania Railroad 
(now a branch of the Reading Railway) in southwestern 
Springfield Township. This station, the northernmost railroad 
station in Bucks County, was established by 1864. The rail- 


1[Information supplied by C. Arthur Smith, Wycombe, Pa. 
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road crosses a high ridge at that point at an elevation of 600 
feet, reaching its highest altitude between Philadelphia and 
Bethlehem, hence its name, Hilltop. 


HILLTOWN— 


Village in central southeastern Hilltown Township on 
the old Hilltown and Line Lexington Turnpike (Route 
919). The stages from Line Lexington to Applebachs- 
ville formerly passed through the village. The post office, 
established September 27, 1817, with Elisha Lunn, as first 
postmaster, is one of the oldest in the county. Hershey’s Direc- 
tory says the village in 1871 contained a store, hotel, blacksmith 
and wheelwright shops and seven or eight dwelling houses. For 
a time the village was known as Mount Pleasant and during this 
time a half-mile track was laid out by Noah Stever, a horse 
fancier and dealer. The harness races were well attended until 
1916, when the track was closed. The Catholic Church of 
our Lady of the Sacred Heart was founded at Hilltown April 
17, 1919, the boundaries of the parish taking in practically all 
of Hilltown Township and parts of Bedminster, New Britain 
and Plumstead. 


-~HILLTOWN TOWNSHIP— 


In the northwestern part of the county on the Mont- 
gomery line, bounded northwest by West and East Rockhill, 
northeast by Bedminster, southeast by New Britain and south- 
west by Hatfield and Franconia Townships, Montgomery Coun- 
ty. It was the first township northwest of Buckingham to be 
organized. Part of it was originally within the Manor of 
Perkasie. The date of the township’s organization is uncer- 
tain, though it was probably 1722.1 No authority is given for 
this date and the evidence is confusing as to whether 1722 or 
1723 is correct. ‘‘Aberystwith,’’ the suggested name for the new 
township, is found in an old road petition, a document so 
interesting it is quoted entire herewith: 


To the Eclesisscal (Ecclesiastical) Court which is held 
at Bristol: 


1Davis, Vol, I, p. 349. 
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March 1723 Honoured Sirs:— 


Whereas we the Inhabitants of Perchici whose 
names are hereon Subscribed thought it necessary for 
us and others that live back to have a Lawful Rode 
cout (cut) from us to Richard Michel (Mitchell) 
his mile (mill). 


The Cours that our Surfayer and other men of dis- 
gresion thought fit and likewise this Rode will be 
usefull for us to come down to Bri(s)tol to give 
our atenance (attendance) when ocations call upon 
us to come if it would be granted to us throught the 
Court: We will be so ready as we can to cout (cut) 
our part of this Rode. 


So much at this time Wishing you all hapiness from 
our meeting together at the h(o) use of Evan Griffyth 
March ye 9 1722. 


Joan van der Wostine Lewis Evans 


William Thomas Lewis Thomas 
Evan Griffyth Margaret Jones 
Bernard Yong James Lewis 
John Johnson John Kelly 
Thomas Morris Evan Thomas — 


Evan Evans 


We agree that our Township should be called Abery- 
stwith unlless it be any ofence to our Jestis Lanorn 
(Justice Langhorne) 


This petition is written in an old-style chirography that puzzled 
local historians. They stumbled especially over the word 
‘“‘Aberystwith,” and not without reason. General Davis in his 
history transcribed it ‘‘Aberystruth’’ and Librarian Warren S. 
Ely wrote it ‘‘Aberyefouth” on the back of the photostat copy 
of the petition in possession of The Bucks County Historical 
Society. The word, however, is quite legible in the manuscript 
itself as ‘‘Aberystwith,’’ with an old-style script “‘w’’ and an un- 
dotted ‘‘i.”” Nearly all the petitioners were Welshmen and 
naturally they chose for their prospective township a good old 
Welsh name. Aberystwith is a town in Cardiganshire, South 
Wales, at the mouth of the river Ystwith on the Irish Sea and 
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was once a great resort with an agreeable bathing place. Today 
Aberystwith may be considered a word too formidable as a name 
for a township, yet one cannot help regretting that Bucks is 
alone among the three original counties in which there survives 
not a single Welsh place name to remind us of a hardy and 
adventurous race of early settlers who helped found two large 
and populous townships, Hilltown and New Britain. It will 
be noticed in the petition just cited two dates are named, 1722 
and 1723, It may be that 1722 is correct, because it appears 
that in August of that year another petition to the Court for a 
township was presented, in which the names “Society’’ and 
“Muscamickan’’ are protested. What action gave rise to the 
suggestion of these names is not known. The objection to the 
name Society can ‘be understood because the lands of the Free 
Society of Traders were located mainly in what are now New 
Britain and Doylestown. The word Muscamickan is mysteri- 
ous, as it appears for the first and only time in this document. 
Most of Hilltown Township lies on a broad ridge with an 
elevation of 500 to 600 feet, affording magnificent panoramic 
views of the lower country, especially to the south and east. It 
would be convenient to accept the popular and seemingly natural 
notion that the township’s name was suggested by its hills. 
However, for at least its first thirty years its name was not Hill- 
town, but Hilton Township.: Its present name seems to be a 
misspelling or an adaptation of its first name, the Origin of which 
has not been determined. In a few old documents it is called 
“Hill Township.” Hilltown was settled first by Welsh immi- 
grants, the Germans coming into the township at a later period. 
One of the earliest was Rev. William Thomas, born in 1678 in 
Llanwenarth, Monmouthshire, Wales, who arrived with his 
wife and son in Philadelphia February 14, 1712, and located for 
the time being in Radnor Township, now in Delaware County. 
On February 18, 1718, he bought 440 acres of land in 


"In his return of a survey of a 1000-acre tract for James Logan, 
dated 10th day of 3 mo. 1714, Deputy Surveyor John Cutler locates the 
land in ‘Hilton Township.’ Likewise, sixteen years later, April, 1730, 
Surveyor John Chapman, in his return of survey of William Allen’s great 
tract of 6,534 acres “‘in the right of Springett Penn,’”’ locates it ‘“‘near the 
mannor of Perkesy, scituate in the Township of Hilton.” Originals of 
both returns are on file in the Land Office Bureau at Harrisburg. Surveyors 
Cutler and Chapman, as intelligent men with an intimate acquaintance with 
the county, must have known the correct names of districts in which they 
made surveys. It is curious to note that it was called a “township’’ in these 
official surveys at least eight years before its alleged formal organization as 
such. 
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Hilltown and probably settled there soon afterward. He sub- 
sequently increased his real estate holdings to 1,258 acres. He 
founded the Hilltown Baptist Church in 1737, and, upon a lot 
which he presented to the congregation, with his own hands 
he erected the first building of stone and logs, laboring among 
his people for forty years as their pioneer pastor. The first 
church was demolished in 1771, when a larger structure was 
built. The present brick church was erected in 1858. Another 
eminent pastor of this church was Rev. Joseph Mathias. Both 
the Thomas and Mathias families were large and influential 
and their descendants are numerous throughout the country. The 
Evans, Owen, James and Griffith families were also early settlers. 


HINKLETOWN— 


Village in central northern Plumstead Township between 
Plumsteadville and Wismer at the intersection of Durham Road 
(Route 656) and Stump Road. Land on which Hinkletown 
was built was patented January 18, 1737, to James Poke, a 
non-resident, who sold it April 12, 1759, to Robert McFar- 
land, who in turn December 16, 1766, disposed of 153 acres 
and 53 perches for 479 £ 5s to Philip Hinkle, described in the 
deed as from ‘‘the township of Creesham Alias Germantown, 
Blacksmith.”’ Philip Hinkle bought other tracts of land in and 
near the village, including a lot of 2 acres and 123 perches from 
Henry Stover, yeoman, November 17, 1772, and another of 
514 acres, June 19, 1793, the deed, as set forth in the recital, 
being from “William McCalla, of Abington Township, Mont- 
gomery County, innkeeper, to Philip Hinkle, innkeeper, of 
Plumstead,” for 26£ “gold or silver.’ Either McCalla or 
Hinkle established Hinkletown hotel some time before 1793. 
On the parchment deed from McCalla to Hinkle is a small draft 
of Hinkletown showing its location at the cross roads, both 
Durham and Stump Roads being named. Five buildings are 
figured, but none on the innkeeper’s lot on the northwest side 
of Stump Road, sold by McCalla to Hinkle. This lot was a 
part of 106 acres which McCalla had purchased from Benjamin 
and Elizabeth Fell, March 6, 1782. MHinkle’s other land seems 
to have been on the opposite side of Stump Road. The village 
took wts name from Philip Hinkle, who besides being a farmer 
and innkeeper during the Revolutionary period, had a great 
reputation as a vendue crier or auctioneer. He was a descendant 
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of Rev. Gerhard Henkel, who emigrated from Germany in 
1740. He appears to have been an implacable foe of the Doan 
outlaws. When Moses Doan, leader of the band, was shot and 
killed by Captain Robert Gibson at the Halsey cabin along 
Tohickon Creek, it was Philip Hinkle who picked up the body, 
threw it across his horse in front of the saddle and carried it 
to Moses’ home near Plumsteadville. Philip left many descend- 
ants, one of whom, Philip, son of Anthony and Elizabeth 
Hinkle, of Hinkletown, born October 24, 1811, went to New 
Orleans after learning the carpenter trade with Samuel Kachline 
in Doylestown. Soon thereafter he went by steamboat from 
New Orleans to Cincinnati, where he landed May 20, 1832, an 
entire stranger. He became a master builder and contractor in 
the Queen City of the West, forming partnerships with some 
of the city’s leading business men. Following a fire which 
destroyed his $100,000 uninsured factory on October 14, 1855, 
he began business anew, manufacturing on an extensive scale 
portable houses that were popular in the South and West and 
brought him a fortune. He died October 26, 1880, mourned 
by the entire city, eulogized by the press and memorialized by 
various educational and charitable institutions of which he had 
been a liberal benefactor. His brother, Anthony Hughes Hinkle, 
followed him to Cincinnati, became an expert bookbinder and 
joint proprietor of a bindery that ranked with the best in the 
country. In the early part of his career he worked with the 
firm that published the first school books in the West, and bound 
some of the first edition of McGuffey’s First, Second, Third 
and Fourth Readers, today regarded as a choice collector’s prize. 


HOLICONG— 


Village in central northwestern Buckingham Township 
between Buckingham and Lahaska and at the intersection of 
Old York Road (Route 202) and the road leading from Holi- 
cong Station on the Northeast Pennsylvania Railroad to the 
Durham Road (Route 656). Its first known name was Grin- 
town. It must have been so called for some time prior to 1800. 
In an advertisement: dated December 24, 1800, William Mich- 
ener offers to sell at private sale “‘a valuable lot of land, contain- 
ing between 20 and 30 acres, with a good stone house and shop 
adjoining said house........ the lot situate in Grintown, near Dr. 


1The Farmers’ Weekly Journal, Doyltown, Pa., issue of December 30, 
1800. 
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John Wilson’s.’’ Several fanciful explanations of the origin 
of this name include that of an eccentric village character with 
a continual grin on his face, and also that of a similar individual, 
who made everybody laugh as he passed through the village, 
whereupon he exclaimed, ‘“This must be Grintown.’’ Its next 
name was Greenville, but when the transition occurred does 
not appear. A correspondent! suggests it may have been named 
Greenville for General Nathaniel Greene, a familiar figure in 
the neighborhood for some time during the Revolutionary War. 
It was Greenville until June 2, 1881, when it was made a 
post office, with Edwin J. Kirk as the first postmaster, and it 
then became Holicong. This was a common name in Bucking- 
ham and a corruption of the word ‘‘Hollekonk.’’ The village 
was long an educational center. The famed Martha Hampton 
School for Girls was opened by two sisters, Martha Hampton 
and Hannah Lloyd, about 1824 in the long white house still 
standing in the northwest cross-roads corner. ‘‘Elm Grove,” 
beautiful old homestead of the Johnson, Wilson and Paxson 
families, ‘‘on the spring stream where it crosses the Old York 
Road and is lost in the bright green meadows,’’ marks the north- 
eastern limit of the village. 


HOLLAND— 


Village in southwestern Northampton Township on the 
road from Newtown to Feasterville (Route 326). It was first 
known as Finneys Mill from the Finney family who owned 
and operated a grist mill there. It was next called Rocksville, 
so named because of the rocky creek banks near by. ‘The station 
on the Trenton Cut-off Railroad near the village is named 
Roxton, and the village itself is marked Rocksville on the State 
Highway Department’s map of Bucks County, 1940. Holland 
has been a post office since July 11, 1870, and the name of the 
village was then changed from Rocksville to that of the pioneer 
Dutch settlers’ fatherland. At this time the village had twenty 
dwelling houses, two flouring mills and several shops. Holland 
is also the name of a railroad station in the same township on 
the Philadelphia, Newtown and New York Railroad between 
St. Leonard and Churchville stations. 


1Joseph E. Sandford, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HOLLEKONK— 


Name of an Indian town in the valley of Lahaska Creek, 
Buckingham Township. ‘‘Watson, the Annalist, mentions the 
incident of Amor Preston and wife, who, after their marriage 
near Pennsbury, Bucks County, went to Wicaco. Preston was 
a tailor and made frocks, trousers and moccasins of deer skins 
for the Swedes. When their house at Wicaco was burned, some 
of their former Indian acquaintances in Bucks County invited 
the Prestons to go over Laskeek (Buckingham Mountain) to 
their village called ‘Hollekonk.’ This Indian village was lo- 
cated in Buckingham Valley along a stream still bearing the 
melodious name ‘Lahaska.’ On the banks of this stream the 
Indians had their last encampment in the Delaware Valley. 
Here, in the year 1775, Isaac Still, a prominent Indian and leader 
of his tribe, collected the last remnants of the Lenni Lenape 
Indians, some forty in number, and journeyed with them west- 
ward to the Wabash, ‘far away,’ as he said, ‘from war and 
rum.’ "’* ‘Colonel Paxson, just quoted, must have known the 
exact location of this Indian town, and it is therefore quite un- 
fortunate that he did not definitely locate it in any of his 
writings. Hollekonk Well is a natural curiosity in the lime- 
stone formation near Holicong on Bycot Road and on the boun- 
dary line between ‘‘Valley Farm’ and “Barley Sheaf Farm.” 
Formerly visited by many people, it is now surrounded by trees 
and covered by a shed which effectually conceals it. It is a 
funnel-shaped depression in the corner of a field near the road. 
Its bottom is currently believed by people living near it to have 
some connection with a cavern beneath. Water often appears 
in the well and attempts to fathom it are said to have been not 
successful. Hollekonk, it seems, cannot be determined as an 
Indian name from anything published by students of Lenape 
idiom. It probably is an Indian name so much corrupted that 
the form and meaning of the word are not apparent. It has 
been claimed by some writers on local history that the Indian 
village of Hollekonk, mentioned by Watson, was located at or 


‘Colonel Henry D. Paxson in Where Pennsylvania History Began, p. 
38. It should be noted that Colonel Paxson is here quoting Watson, 


_and Watson, splendid antiquarian and annalist that he was, occasionally fell 


into error. The statement that Hollekonk was the last Lenape encampment 
in the Delaware Valley needs modification. It may have been the last large 
encampment in Bucks County, though this is doubtful, and a camp of forty 
individuals would not ordinarily be considered large. 
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near this well, but lack of authority for the statement raises 
doubt as to its correctness. 


HONEY HOLLOW— 


This is the name of a small valley around the source of 
Lahaska Creek in northwestern Solebury Township. It lies 
northwest of Lahaska and northeast of Street Road (the Propri- 
etary’s Road). The stream which drains the valley and is locally 
named Honey Hollow Creek, though actually Lahaska Creek, 
rises about a quarter mile above the Hollow and is reinforced 
by springs on the Cadwallader (now Braemer) farm, just above 
the Hollow. It winds southwardly and southwestwardly down 
the gentle slopes back of Buckingham Meeting House, crosses 
York Road (Route 202) and passes through the Colonel Henry 
D. Paxson estate to a point southeast of Holicong, where it is 
joined by a tributary nearly as big as itself coming in from 
Mechanicsville through Holicong. Honey Hollow is mostly if 
not entirely located within the limits of land grants made by 
William Penn 4-mo. 22, 1682, to Nicholas Waln; April 4, 
1683, to Spike Anke, and 7-mo. 13, 1681, to Thomas Row- 
land, of Bristol. These grantees were not settlers. In 1686, 
Jedidah Allen, of Shrewsbury, N. J., bought a part of the Waln 
tract, 230 acres, and was probably a settler; Paul Wolfe, a 
Germantown weaver, bought the Spike Anke tract of 300 acres 
in 1700, but may not have been a settler, and Edward Hartley, 
an actual settler, bought 300 acres of the Rowland tract 3-mo. 
28, 1702. John Hartley, a son of Edward, bought part of 
the Anke tract in 1730, and by that year practically all of 
Honey Hollow had come into possession of Edward Hartley, 
the family pioneer, and his sons, John and Thomas. Among 
the generations of various families who have cultivated this 
rich valley since the days of the Hartleys were many husband- 
men who figured as leaders in their vocation. An early mention 
of Honey Hollow is found in a road draft and survey marked 
“State Road from Lumberville,’’ made by Isaac B. Williams 
August 5, 1830.1. The name seems to be very old and its 
origin and signification are lost in the mists of the past. Fifty 


1The original of this curious old draft, with five small buildings and 
two large ones crudely figured, grouped along River Road (Route 326) 
and marked Lumberville, and also bearing the old names of Halifax (Mechanics- 
ville) and E. Wilkinsons (Buckingham), is in the collection of old road drafts 
in the Library of The Bucks County Historical Society. 
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Or more years ago a little stone house under a big pine tree 
(now Mrs. Beecham’s home) was occupied by Enos Lake. 
Across the road lived Thomas and Eliza York, an aged and 
respectable colored couple. Eliza lived a long time after her 
husband died. She had some priceless old furniture, among 
other things two fine Chippendale chairs, one of which is still 
in the neighborhood. She also possessed beautiful old china- 
ware with which she served tea to callers. Once in a while she 
gave tea parties, issuing invitations to the surrounding gentry. 
Among her guests would be Dr. William R. Staveley, of ‘Bleak 
House,’’ whose Maryland ancestor received his original grant 
of 700 acres of land from ‘‘Charles, absolute lord and proprietor 
of the province of Maryland and Lord Baron of Baltimore;’’ 
Chief Justice Edward M. Paxson of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, several members of the Ruckman family, and perhaps 
others. It was always understood, though not requested, that 
the guests should bring a slight token. After teacups were 
drained, Aunt Eliza, beaming with pride, would bring forth 
a marvelous collection of clean, nicely preserved patchwork 
quilts, gay-colored with blocks depicting Biblical scenes. After 
spreading her treasures before the wondering eyes of her distin- 
guished guests, in slow low voice she would explain in the lingo 
of her race the intricacies of the work she had done with her 
own hands, some of it down in a little cabin in the southland 
almost a century agone. “Today on the seven farms that now 
comprise the watershed of Honey Hollow, under the leadership 
of P. Alston Waring, is in progress an important experiment 
in the control of erosion in soil conservation.: Nobody except 
the intelligent farmers of the land would have suspected serious 
soil erosion in Honey Hollow. But the Honey Hollow culturists 
did suspect it. Ome day they called in a representative of the 
United State Soil Conservation Service, who after an inspection 
confirmed the farmers’ fears. [hey at once began to revolu- 
tionize their methods of farming, discarding the old style of 
square patchwork field farming, and started the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service policy of making their rows of crops conform to the 
land contour and alternating belts of crops that are water 
retarding with those that are less so. Owners of farms the 
country over are now watching the Honey Hollow conservation 
project with great interest. 


1A most interesting story of this experiment, from the pen of Mr. 
Waring, appears in the September, 1940, number of the illustrated maga- 
zine, Towpath, New Hope, Pa., edited by William F. Taylor. 


/ 
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HOUGH CREEK— 


Small stream wholly in Upper Makefield Township. It 
rises on the southwest side of the township in an angle formed 
by the lines of Newtown and Wrightstown, flowing in an east- 
erly direction and emptying into Delaware River south of Wash- 
ington. Crossing. It is the southernmost stream in Upper 
Makefield and was named for Richard Hough, first settler on its 
banks. The creek is shown on the Holme Map (1682-84) as 
passing diagonally through the large Hough tract. Holme 
spells the name ‘‘Richard Huffe.” 


HULMEVILLE— 


Borough on Neshaminy Creek, erected from southwestern 
Middletown Township in 1872. Its first name was Milford, 
then Hulmeville. The Hulme family from which Hulmeville took 
its name is of Norman origin, dating from William the Con- 
queror. The name originally was DeHoulme. Members of 
the family first settled in Lancashire, England, a branch moving 
later to Cheshire, and the American family came from this 
branch. George Hulme, Sr., and son, George, Jr., arrived in 
this country about 1700 from Tillston, Cheshire, and settled 
in Middletown Township, where they bought land, some of the 
family later removing to Buckingham. John Hulme, Jr., a 
great-grandson of the immigrant, after his marriage in 1770 to 
Rebecca Milnor, daughter of William Milnor, of Fallsington, 
removed with his father from Buckingham to Fallsington. 
There they carried on a large weaving business until 1796, 
when John Hulme, Jr., purchased land on Neshaminy Creek 
covering most of the site of the present borough of Hulmeville, 
which he called Milford (mill at the ford). At that time 
there was but one dwelling house on the property. John Hulme 
was energetic and a man of much business capacity. Within 
a few years his village comprised thirty houses and several 
valuable mills and work shops. His five sons all engaged in 
useful employments, one as a miller, one a storekeeper, another 
a tanner, the fourth a storekeeper and the fifth a farmer, all 
residing in the neighborhood and working together for the ad- 
vancement of the little town. There was no public house in 
Hulmeville for a number of years and John Hulme fre- 
quently threw open his doors to entertain travelers. He was 
greatly pleased when, on an autumn day in 1809, Josiah Quincy 
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and his wife stopped with him for the night on their way from 
Boston to Washington. John Hulme served a term in the 
assembly and was instrumental in establishing a post office at 
Milford, of which his son Isaac was the first postmaster, ap- 
pointed October 1, 1809. It then became necessary to find a new 
name for the office and it was called Hulmeville. The town 
itself may not have been so called until 1814, the year in which 
the first bank in Bucks County was organized there. John 
Hulme, who was instrumental in founding the bank, was its 
first president, and ‘‘the Assembly of Pennsylvania,” it is 
claimed, “‘paid him the compliment of changing the name of the 
town to Hulmeville in his honor.’ The bank was removed to 
Bristol in 1830 and subsequently became the Farmers’ National 
Bank, which on January 9, 1940, celebrated the 125th year 
of its existence. “The present president is former U. S. Senator 
Joseph R. Grundy, who is a lineal descendant of John Hulme, 
the first president. “The Harrisons intermarried with the Hulmes 
and have long been prominent residents of Hulmeville. The 
following obituary notice is copied from the issue of the Doyles- 
town Democrat of October 29, 1833: ‘At the house of her 
son, George Harrison, in Hulmeville, on the 23d of September, 
RACHEL HARRISON, at the advanced age of 84 years. She 
retained her mental faculties to the last, in a remarkable degree, 
and as late as one week before her death, recognized a gentleman 
whom she had not seen for thirty-five years — he had been 
an ensign under her husband in the Revolutionary War, and 
when conversing together, reminded him of many events that 
had occurred in those perilous times.’”’ Hulmeville has been 
more or less an industrial center from John Hulme’s time down 
to the present, and was especially active along such lines in its 
early days, when it ranked first in that respect in the county.’ 


1[Information supplied by Miss Jeannette R. Harrison, Hulmeville. 


2The following advertisement from the Pennsylvania Correspondent, 
issue of August 5, 1811, gives a good picture of the woolen industry of 
those days: 
HULMEVILLE MANUFACTORY 


THE subscribers return their thanks to the public for past favors, and acquaint 
them that they are establishing a Woolen © Worsted Manufactory at Hulme- 
ville (formerly called Milford) Bucks county, Pennsylvania: where they are 
now ready for the reception of either fine or coarse Wool, to manufacture 
into Cloth of any quality that the Wool shall be susceptible of making. As 
they have procured excellent workmen and machinery, the work shall be 
warranted well and expeditiously done, for the following prices:—To 
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Neshaminy Methodist Church of Hulmeville, one of the oldest 
of that denomination in the county, celebrated its 100th anni- 
versary from September 30 to October 13,-1940. 


INGRAM HILL— 


Is located in southwestern West Rockhill Township 
about three miles west of Sellersville and extends across County 
Line Road into Montgomery, with the valley of the Northeast 
Branch of Perkiomen Creek to the south. It was named for 
William Ingram, a Virginian, who at outbreak of the Civil 
War moved from Petersburg to Philadelphia. Later he pur- 
chased a 42-acre tract of land in West Rockhill on the hill and 
fronting on County Line Road. In 1867 he built a fine mansion 
on the site, commanding a charming view of the valley, where 
he lived for a number of years. A man of culture and literary 
tastes, he was an intimate friend of Walt Whitman, the poet, 
at whose funeral he was an honorary pallbearer. After Ingram’s 
death the mansion was occupied by his daughter, Dr. Emily 
Ingram Stephens, a graduate physician, who died in the spring 
of 1940. Since Mr. Ingram’s death the mansion and property 
has deteriorated very much and only traces of its past beauty 
remain. 


IRISH RUN— 


Small stream in Plumstead Township, rising near Hinkle- 
town. After flowing eastwardly southeast of Wismer, it makes 
a sharp turn towards the northwest and empties into Tohickon 
Creek between the mouth of Cabin Run and Stovers Park. 


receive the Wool after being well assorted, with all the dead ends and burs 
taken off and picked — they will find oil, card, spin and weave Cloth of 
usual width, for 44 cents per yard, of yarn 12 cuts to the 1b. on coarse 
for blanketing, (say 8 cuts yard) at 36 cents per yard, and from that to 
any fineness in the same proportion. They will have an excellent set of 
fulling apparatus ready early in the season, which will enable them to dye 
and dress Cloth of any color, in the best manner, at very short notice, and 
at the customary prices. ALSO, will be kept for sale an assortment of 
Worsted and Woolen Yarn. 
WOOL, carded and spun for customers as usual, at the customary prices. 
JAMES BEERS, 
ISAAC PITCHER. 


N. B. All kinds of Machinery made on the most improved plans and 
at short notice, for picking, carding and spinning Wool, by 


James Beers. 


Hulmeville, July 25, 1811. 
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The stream does not appear on the county maps. Though 
charted on the maps of the Geological Survey, it is not named 
there. How it received the name of Irish Run is not clear, and 
probably not many residents of the township today would 
know the stream by that name. The pioneer settlers along the 
stream preceding the Germans were Irish, which may account 
for the name. 


IRON HILL— 


A portion of the ridge forming the watershed between 
Pine Run and North Branch of Neshaminy Creek, almost 
wholly in New Britain Township. Only the lowermost part 
of the southeastern slope crosses the line into Doylestown 
Township. The ridge is divided by a shallow depression into 
two parts. The northeastern part near New Galena has an 
elevation of 500 feet. The southwestern part, Iron Hill proper, 
about a mile and a quarter northwest of New Britain Borough, 
has an elevation of 440 feet. This hill was the home of the cele- 
brated Wigtons, a Scotch Irish family. Samuel Whigdon, the 
pioneer (name subsequently changed to Wigton), settled in 
New Britain between the years 1735 and 1740. Samuel’s 
brother, John, ancestor of the Bucks County branch of the 
family, was owner of 175 acres of land in two tracts on Iron 
_ Hill, purchased respectively in 1744 and 1791. One of John’s 
sons, Captain James Wigton, was killed in the battle of Wyo- 
ming, July 3, 1778. The same day all his family was mas- 
sacred by Indians except a daughter, Isabel, who escaped and 
was brought on horseback to Bucks County by her uncle, 
Lieutenant Samuel Wigton, son of John. Lieutenant Wigton 
served in the Fourth Battalion, Bucks County Militia, and was 
in the battles of Brandywine, Germantown and Monmouth. 
Wigtons also distinguished themselves in the Second War with 
Great Britain and in the Civil War. The rectangular brick 
mansion on Iron Hill, a landmark for a century and a half, was 
probably built by Lieutenant Samuel Wigton about 1791. It 
is quite likely the name Iron Hill was given to the mansion 
and hill by Samuel Wigton, a son of Lieutenant Wigton and an 
early ironmaster of western Pennsylvania before his death in 
1828. So far as known, there is no record of the finding of 
iron ore in sufficient quantity in this hill to have given it its 
name. 
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IRON WORKS CREEK— 


A small stream wholly in Northampton Township, flow- 
ing southeasterly across the southwestern part of the township 
and emptying into Broad Axe Creek at Holland. ‘The county 
bridge over this stream was built in 1830. Formerly it was 
a noted mill stream. As to the origin of the name, H. F. 
Whitall, a resident of the township, in answer to an inquiry 
the Bucks County Intelligencer, says under date of September 
23, 1823, “I have often heard my grandfather say that there 
was a furnace on the creek........ There was an idle man who 
roamed over the country by the name of Phil Diacord, who 
often brought iron ore to the neighbors around, but kept it a 
secret as to where he obtained it.’’ General Davis* also refers to 
the tradition of the iron works and quotes George W. Henry 
of Frankford, who said the iron works was merely an ore wash- 
ing mill, operated prior to 1812. 


IVYLAND— 


Borough incorporated December 8, 1903, and erected from 
part of Warminster Township, near the Warminster-Northamp- 
ton Township line. The town was laid out in the 1870's 
by Edwin Lacey, of Wrightstown. Lacey was tall, angular 
and red-haired, with a pleasant voice which he could use upon 
occasion with persuasive effect. His plans for Ivyland were 
ambitious, — a town laid out in squares, streets crossing at right 
angles, with horse cars traversing the leading avenues on rail- 
way tracks and large business houses and industrial plants at 
eligible locations. He first built a big hotel with a French roof, 
an architectural style quite popular at the time. A two-story 
porch surrounded it on all four sides. The building remained 
untenanted for twenty years or more. ‘The first street laid 
out was Gough Avenue, named for John G, Gough, the tem- 
perance lecturer. Bennett Carrell built the first houses on Gough 
Avenue. One of these was used as a general store, with dwelling 
attached. It was separated from the hotel by ground sufficient 
for a proposed street. The store was run by Wilmer Carr in 
the 1880’s and for some years later. Carr was appointed 
first postmaster October 26, 1889. While Lacey’s municipal 
dreams were never realized, he nevertheless anticipated the 
coming of the railroad and gave impetus to what has since 


WDavis, Vol. I, p. 342. 
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become a thriving, well-planned business town. The prime 
mover in bringing the Northeast Pennsylvania Railroad to what 
is now Ivyland was Samuel Davis, whose father; Seth Davis, 
had moved from Dolington to Warminster in 1840. At Seth 
Davis’ death two-thirds of his farm went to his son Samuel 
and the remaining third to his son Jonathan. The railroad runs 
on the southeastern edge of the Samuel Davis farm for over 
half the distance from Johnsville station to Ivyland. For 
most of this distance a heavy fill was required, together with 
a bridge to carry the tracks over a stream. Samuel Davis quar- 
ried the stone for the bridge, supplied horses and carts for the 
grading and boarded the construction gang while it worked on 
the Davis place. In payment he took stock and bonds. The 
company offered him in addition a pass over the railroad, good 
for his lifetime. He declined the pass with thanks and is re- 
ported to have said, “I never knew dividends to be paid out of 
passes. I have asked friends to put their monty in this railroad, 
promising them interest on their investment, and I can’t let 
them down. Furthermore, if I cannot afford to pay my way on 
the train, I had better stay home.’’ The stretch of the railroad 
from County Line to Bristol Road was opened November 9, 
1874. At that time the station at Bristol Road was called 
Hartsville, which was later changed to Breadyville. The Bready- 
ville and Ivyland stations were consolidated in 1891 under the 
name of Ivyland and the present Ivyland station was erected to 
take care of the traffic of both stations. The town also took 
the name of Ivyland at that time. 


JACKSONVILLE— 


Village in northwestern Northampton Township on the 
road from Jamison to Richboro near the Warwick Township 
line. ‘There is considerable confusion about the names of this 
village. General Davis' says Jacksonville “‘was ushered into 
the world with the euphonious name of Tinkertown.’’ Gordon? 
lists T'inkertown as ‘‘a small village on the line dividing North- 
ampton and Warwick Townships.” As there is no village 
on that line, the presumption is that Gordon’s reference is to 
Jacksonville, near the line. From information furnished by 


1Davis, Vol. I, pp. 337, 341. 


Gazetteer of Pennsylvania, 1832. 
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Frank M. Swain, “Fonthill,” Doylestown, it is learned that 
“Sarah Kroeson’s will, 1857, disposes of property between 
Ivyland and Almshouse Road. She names Jacksonville Road 
and Coxville Road, which is confusing. This would mean 
that Coxville was an old name for Jacksonville Road.” It 
may be, however, that Jacksonville Road was a name for the 
part of the Almshouse Road between Jacksonville and Richboro, 
and that Coxville Road is the highway which crosses the Alms- 
house Road at Jacksonville. The annual statement of Bucks 
County finances for the year 1827 contains an item for “‘repairs 
at Coxville bridge,’”’ and this must have been on Coxville Road. 
Mr. Swain further says, “I find the North Pennsylvania Rail- 
road map of 1857 is marked Coxville for what we now know 
as Jacksonville,’ which is correct. The A. W. Kennedy map 
of Bucks County, 1831, fixes Coxville at what is now Ivyland, 
but this seems to be an error as to location. General Davis also 
calls attention to a bridge of 1761 “‘in Northampton Township, 
called ‘Cuckoldstown’ bridge, to which a road was laid out that 
year from James Vansant’s, but we have not been able to fix the 
location of it or the stream. The old records speak of a tract 
of land called Cuckold’s Manor, but we are equally in the dark 
as to its exact situation.’ In a footnote he adds, ‘Under date 
of June 15, 1794, was presented to the ‘worshipful Justice 
holding court of Quarter Sessions at Newtown’ the petition of 
Ebenezer Large, stating that ‘your petitioner has rented the old 
accustomed Inn at Cuckold’s Town,’”’ etc. It may be that 
Coxville and Cuckoldstown were the same village. It also seems 
probable that the early names Tinkertown and Coxville were 
used interchangeably. The present name of the village, so 
called for President Andrew Jackson, dates back possibly to 
1850, although the name Coxville seems to have been used for 
some years after that date. 


JACOBSVILLE— 


Old bygone village in northwestern Bedminster Town- 
ship on the road from Bedminster Centre to Kulps Corner, just 
off Route 413. The village is now entirely obliterated, not a ~ 
single house standing. There is no means now of knowing 
how the village came by its name. | 
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JAMISON— 


Village near the center of Warwick Township at the 
intersection of Old York Road (Route 155) and Almshouse 
Road. It was named for the well-known Jamison family. The 
name is spelled at least thirty-two different ways by American 
Jamisons. They are all descended from a common ancestry 
in Scotland. Some came to America directly from Scotland, 
while others passed through Ireland and found their way here 
from that country. The name Jamison seems to have had its 
origin in the Clan of Gunn, a fierce and warlike clan of Norse 
source inhabiting the northeast coast of Scotland.1 The ances- 
tor of the Warwick Jamisons, Henry Jamison, came to Ameri- 
ca from County Ulster, Ireland, about 1720 and settled in 
Warwick Township before it was organized. He acquired 
over a thousand acres of land in Warwick and Northampton 
Townships, but always lived in Warwick. John, a grandson 
of Henry, was captain of a company in the Revolution. Robert, 
another grandson, was a soldier in the same war. Henry Jami- 
son, drew a prize of $50,000 in a lottery. His bank book 
showing the lottery entry is in the Hart Collection of manu- — 
scripts in the Library of The Bucks County Historical Society. 
Collection of the prize seems to have been made through The 
Bank of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, and Samuel Hart, an 
associate judge of the Courts of Bucks County, no doubt acted 
as agent for Mr. Jamison in the collection. The drawing 
appears to have been on December 13, 1813, the amount of cash 
actually received $42,500 and the ticket No. 9112. The lottery 
is not named in the bank book. In addition to his lottery 
winnings Jamison had a bank account of $13,524. The win- 
ner was generous towards his neighbors with his fortune and 
gave a number of them their start in life by granting them loans 
upon adequate security. Jamison village was called Jamison 
Cross Roads before 1830, when it had six dwelling houses, a 
tavern and a store. Later it became Jamison Corner, but the word 
‘Corner’? was dropped when the post office was established 
October 6, 1868, with Amos S. Dudbridge as first postmaster. 
This date may not be strictly correct as there were transfers of 
the post office back and forth between Jamison and Bridge Val- 
ley about this time. Edward D. Worstall was appointed postmas- 
ter at Jamison January 26, 1884, and it has been a post office 
ever since. 3 


*The Jamesons in America, 1647-1900, by E. O. Jameson, pp. vi-x. 
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JANNEY— 


Station on the New York Branch of the Reading Rail- 
way between Parkland and Neshaminy Falls in southwestern 
Middletown Township. When the railroad was built Janney 
was on land of Stephen Janney, who ran a mill there, and the 
railway company named the station in his honor. It is marked 
on Reading Railway time schedules as a flag station. 


JERICHO— 


Hamlet in central northwestern Upper Makefield “Tcown- 
ship on the southeastern slope of Jericho Mountain. It was 
founded by Jerry Cooper. A correspondent suggests, ‘“Who is 
going to start the yarn that the name Jericho is a corruption of 
Jerry Cooper?—Jerry Co(oper)! Unfortunately for this, he 
didn’t settle in Jericho until 1795. But that probably won't 
stop somebody with a fertile imagination.” Jericho was known 
as Raylmans in the middle of the last century. “The Morris 
Map of Bucks County, 1850, shows four families of Raylmans 
resident at or near Jericho. 


JERICHO CREEK— 


Rises in Wrightstown Township near the Upper Make- 
field line, flows in an easterly direction across central Lower 
Makefield Township on the southeastern side of Jericho Moun- 
tain and empties into Delaware River a short distance south of 
Brownsburg. It is named Jericho from the mountain of that 
name, to whose scenery it adds here and there touches of ro- 
mantic beauty. It is quite likely this is the stream mentioned 
in connection with the Indian treaty as a creek called Towissink, 
Towsisnick, Towisinick or Towssisink. Towtssink, taking 
the simplest and possibly the nearest correct form, is evidently 
from the Lenape words Towin, or Tschoskin, ‘‘to ford, to 
wade,” and ink, “‘‘at,’’ meaning “‘stream at the ford’’ or perhaps 
“stream easily waded.’ ‘The creek formed part of the northern 
boundary of William Penn’s first purchase of land in Bucks 
County from the Indians (July 15, 1682) and it was the 


1Josiah B. Smith in his manuscript Journal, 1874, actually does give 
this explanation of the name. He says the original name of the mountain 
was Jerrico Hill and that Jerry Cooper lived on the hill at a place called 
Jerrico. Cooper was a Tory during the Revolution and fled from the county 
to avoid arrest. After the war he returned to Jerrico and resumed work at 
the carpenter’s trade. 
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southern boundary of the Walking Purchase (September 19, 
20, 1737). In the Indian deed of 1682 the name is spelled 
‘Towsissinck. Heckewelder says the Indian word was Towsissinok 
(Dawasinok) and its meaning “‘the feeding place for cattle, or 
the pasture ground.” Its first English name was Bakers Creek, 
from Henry Baker, Justice of the Peace, apparently landowner 
and perhaps settler on its banks before 1682. The Indian 
purchase of that year was limited by previous agreement to ex- 
tend as far up the river from the mouth of Neshaminy Creek 
as aman might walk in a day and a half. This walk, tradition 
Says, was ‘executed by William Penn himself on foot, with 
several of his friends and a number of Indian chiefs, It was 
said by the old people that they walked leisurely, after the 
Indian manner, sitting down sometimes to smoke their pipes, 
to eat biscuit and cheese and to drink a bottle of wine. It is 
certain that they arrived at the spruce tree in a day and a half,’”2 
The walk was probably made in the summer or early autumn 
of 1683. The spruce tree, just mentioned, stood 140 perches 
above Bakers Creek and was marked “P’’ (for Penn). It 
formed the corner from which the line was run southwestward- 
ly to Neshaminy Creek. There are no means of knowing when 
the stream was first called Bakers Creek nor how long it was 
so known. On the Thomas Kennedy manuscript map of 1817, 
the A. W. Kennedy Map of Bucks County, 1831, and the 
Morris Map of Bucks County, 1850, it is marked Knowles 
Creek. Knowles and Jericho Creek are both used today. On 
maps of the Geological Survey it is Jericho Creek. 


JERICHO MOUNTAIN— 


An historic crescent-shaped ridge in northwestern Upper 
Makefield Township, beginning near Bowmans Hill and the 
river Delaware and curving around about six miles towards 
Pineville. It formed the northwestern boundary of the Manor 
of Highlands and when William Penn became Proprietary of 
Pennsylvania it was the northern limit of settled Bucks County. 
In the Markham survey of 1682 it is mentioned as the moun- 
tain,— “‘at the foot of the mountains.” General Davis, writing 
in 1876, says a century ago it was called Great Hills, but he 
gives no authority and it has not been possible to verify the 
statement. It cannot be'said with certainty how the mountain 


*John Watson’s “‘Narrative of the Indian Walk,’’ Hazard’s Register, 
Vol. VI, p. 209. 


? 
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came by its present name. ‘No one seems to know how this 
curiously curved ridge came to be called Jericho, but it was so 
named long before the Revolution, for old histories speak of 
Washington having his headquarters in a house (Keith House) 
still occupied on the southern foot of Jericho Hill (prior to the 
Battle of Trenton, December 26, 1776)........ All around Jericho 
Mountain Orchards are old stone houses embowered in giant 
maples or peeping out from plantations of ancient, mossy apple 
trees, which were the headquarters of his (Washington’s) gen- 
erals. Here lived for weeks Sullivan, Greene, Knox, Hamilton, 
Fermoy and others of that devoted and brilliant galaxy. In 
the old Merrick House they all gathered for final consultation on 
the night before crossing the Delaware and the descent on the 
Hessians. The outcome of that council on ‘the southern foot of 
Jericho’ decided the fate of America.” It can be surmised, of 
course, that the mountain was named for the ‘‘divine district’’ 
of Jericho, the most luxurient spot in Palestine. Again, it was 
a seventeenth century slang phrase to bid a man to “go to Jeri- 
cho,” the farthest point away, and so it is conjectured by one 
who has studied the subject that to call the most distant known 


1Thed Pershing in Jericho Mountain Orchard, 1920, pp. 3, 4. In 
this connection it may be interesting to note the following inscription on a 
large photograph of ‘‘Jericho,’”’ the ancestral Slack mansion at the foot of 
Jericho Mountain, presented to The Bucks County Historical Society in 1938 
by the late Albert E. Slack: 


"Twas up among the farmers, 

In the land of Jericho; 
Here once came Father Washington 

Bowed down with care and woe. 
He brought us down to Trenton 

In time for Christmas lunch—, 
And with some Poles and Irish 

We surely ‘‘beat the Dutch.”’ 
For further education 

To Princeton we were sent, 
And. after graduation there, 

Our steps to Yorktown bent. 
There we met a lot of Frenchmen 

And learned to ‘‘Parlee Vous,” 
And with the French and Irish 

We beat Cornwallis, too. 
Now, glory to the Lord of Hosts 

From whom all glories flow, 
And to His servant Washington, 

And the men of Jericho! 


—Albert E. Slack, ‘‘Jericho,’’ 1938. 
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northern boundary of his territory ‘‘Jericho,’’ as the word was 
colloquially used in William Penn’s time, was an easy witticism 
for the Proprietary. “This seems to exhaust the evidence as to 
the origin of the name, and it is admitted that all told it is not 
very impressive. “Towards the close of the Revolutionary War 
Jericho Mountain became a hideout for some of the outlaws 
who cooperated with the Doans, and one of them, who was 
hanged at Newtown, was buried there. In the autumn of 1894 
a priory of the Community of Saint Benedict was established 
on the summit by five monks. The Community had just been 
instituted by Bishop Potter in St. Chrysostom’s Chapel, Trinity 
Church, New York. The monks built a long one-story frame 
structure surmounted by a cross, containing sleeping cells, a 
refectory and small chapel. The building was occupied for only 
a few months, but was a landmark on the mountain for several 
years. Not far from the priory was a school house on the Ste- 
phen Betts farm. This was abandoned in 1835. For a number 
of years a distillery was operated on the mountain and the 
building is said to be still standing. 


JOHNSVILLE— 


Village and station on the Northeast Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in central southeastern Warminster Township on Street 
Road (Route 252). The station is about a mile northwest of 
the village. Johnsville has been a post office since February 20, 


1879, when E. M. Walton was appointed postmaster. In early 


days the place was called Upper Corner, in contra-distinction to 
Southampton, then known as Lower Corner. ‘The village it- 
self was founded by James Craven and for a time was called 
Cravens Corner. Craven built a store for his son John in 1814 
and thereafter Johnsville was the generally accepted name. “The 
extensive machine shops, foundry and agricultural works of O. 
W. Minard were located there. ‘The village suffered an irrepar- 
able misfortune when this big plant was entirely destroyed by fire 
on Tuesday night, July 12, 1870, at a loss of $20,000. The 
plant was formerly owned and probably established by Robert 
Beans. 


JUGTOWN— 


Small village in Tinicum Township on the Delaware 
Division Canal between Erwinna and Uhlertown. In olden 
times this was a resort for canal boatmen. ‘The only outlet for 
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many years was a private road from the village to the River Road. 
Since the improved road from Lodi to Upper Tinicum Church 
was built, the villagers have better access to the outer world. Jugs 
were a necessity in olden times, as it was a far call from Jug- 
town to the nearest tavern when liquid joy was needed for a 
frolic. 


KEELERSVILLE— 


Village in the extreme northwest corner of Bedminster 
Township on Old Bethlehem Road (Route 656), at this point 
forming the township line between Bedminster and East Rock- 
hill, and within a half mile of its intersection with Ridge Road 
(Route 386). Means of certainly knowing how the village 
received its name are not at hand. It may be safely assumed, 
however, that it was named for some member of the Keeler 
family, although it does not appear that this family was numer- 


ous at any time in Bedminster. Keelersville, with a population 
of 170, a store, hotel, shops and the large tannery and leather - 
manufactory operated by Reuben B. Delp, was a thriving village 
seventy years ago. Beautifully situated nearby stands the old 
Tohickon Union Church, contemporary in its founding with 
Kellers Church in the same township. The first church, a log 
structure, was built about 1745. The first Reformed pastor 
was Rev. John Conrad Wirtz from July, 1745, to July, 1753. 
The first Lutheran pastor was John M. Schaefer from June 10, 
1750, to 1753. ‘There are no Lutheran records prior to 1750. 
The deed for the log church lot was executed September 1, 1753. 
This building and the stone structure following it, built in 
1766, stood on the Rockhill side of Bethlehem Road. ‘The 
present building, erected in 1837 with native “‘new red sand- 
stone,’ is on the Bedminster side of the road. The building is 
unique in having two entrance doors in its facade, one belong- 
ing to each denomination. Over the south door is the inscrip- 
tion ““Tohickon Peace Evangelical Lutheran Congregation” and 
over the north door ““Tohickon St. Peter’s Reformed Congre- 
gation.” These separate doorways are not symbolical of strain- 
ed sectarian relations. On the contrary the two congregations 
have worshipped and maintained their joint church in perfect 
harmony in this old settlement for almost two centuries. 
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KELLERS CHURCH— 


Village in northeastern Bedminster Township on Ridge 
Road (Route 386). It is one of the oldest communities north 
of Doylestown. St. Matthew’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
located there, is the second oldest Lutheran Church in the coun- 
ty. The congregation was founded in 1744 by Henrich Keller 
and two or three other early settlers. Henrich Keller, whose 
name the village bears, with his wife and four children, emi- 
grated from Germany to America at the age of thirty years, ar- 
tiving at Philadelphia in the Ship Glasgow, Walter Sterling, 
Commander, September 9, 1738. He was a native of Wyer- 
bach, Baden, born January 9, 1708, son of Wilhelm and 
Gertraut Keller. At the age of twenty he married Juliana Klein- 
dinst, daughter of Peter Kleindinst, an official of Wyerbach. 
When he took the oath of allegiance at Philadelphia he gave his 
name as Johann Henrich Keller, but soon thereafter dropped 
the first name and was known simply as Henry Keller. He 
probably settled immediately in Bedminster Township near 
Kellers Church. He became influential and acquired large 
tracts of land in Bedminster and Haycock. At his death, Octo- 
ber 17, 1782, he left all his children a large competency for 
those days. His descendants today are numerous, many filling 
responsible positions in business and professional walks of life. 
Among them in the county is Hon. Hiram H. Keller, President 
_ Judge of the Bucks County Courts. In the days of Rev. Henry 
Melchoir Muehlenberg, patriarch of the Lutheran Church in 
America, who exercised some supervision over the Kellers Church 
congregation, it was known as ‘“Tohecka congregation,’ from 
its proximity to Tohickon Creek. ‘This resulted in considerable 
confusion in the early church records with those of Tohickon 
Church at Keelersville in the same township. Dr. William J. 
Hinke, the historian of Tohickon Church, in a paper read be- 
fore The Bucks County Historical Society, May 2, 1931, refers 
in an interesting way to this confusion. Later Kellers Church 
became known as ‘‘Stange Kirche,” or ‘“‘Bar Church,” from the 
circumstance that its bulging walls were held together by a long 
iron bar running through the structure. A log school house was 
built by the congregation in 1751 or 1752, and no doubt the 
first public service was held there. The first church building, 
also of logs, must have been built soon after the erection of the 
school house. A parsonage was also built about the same time 
and Dr. Muhlenberg sent Rev. Lucas Raus to take charge. The 
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second church building (the ‘Stange Kirche’) took the place 
of the log structure, 1762-64. At a later period in the church’s 
history Rev. Anthony Hecht was called to the pulpit. He pur- 
chased and brought from Germany the church’s first organ. In 
a paper read before the Buckwampun Literary and Historical 
Association in 1897, Asa Frankenfield related an incident show- 
ing the difficulties attending burials in those days. Rev. Hecht 
was a teacher in the near-by school. His health breaking down 
under his double duties as pastor and teacher, he died on Decem- 
ber 29, 1794, at the age of 31 years, after preaching only about 
a year. On the day of the funeral, probably because of badly 
snow-drifted roads, his remains were carried by twelve men the 
entire distance of two and a half miles from his residence to the 
old graveyard. The second church building was replaced by 
another in 1841, at which time the Reformed congregation, just 
organized, became joint owner with the Lutherans. It has been 
a union church ever since. The present large brick structure, 
regarded at the time of its construction as one of the finest in the 
county, was built in 1894 at a cost of $12,000. One of its 
exterior features is a tall round bell and observation tower, sur- 
mounted by a graceful steeple supported on columns. The 
village enjoys an exceptionally good location overlooking the 
beautiful Tohickon valley, with a view of Haycock Mountain 
in the distance to the northwest. Kellers Church has been a post- 
office since July 13, 1877, when Charles Scheetz was appointed 
postmaster. 


KENDIGTOWN— 


The Ferry Road, beginning at Lower Black Eddy and 
winding through Gardenville, Danboro and Fountainville to 
Chalfont, is very old. North of Doylestown it was during 
Revolutionary times the main artery of travel across Bucks 
County into New Jersey. Stranded in isolation along this 
road when traffic was later diverted to other newly-opened 
highways was a small group of houses which still bears the 
almost forgotten name of Kindytown. It is located in south- 
western Plumstead Township between Danboro and Fountain- 
ville and in olden time was a place of some importance. ‘The 
village was named for the Kendig family, once numerous and 
important in that part of Plumstead, but now almost entirely 
obsolete. Kendig was often locally pronounced Kindig and 
some members of the family so spelled it. he first part of the 
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name Kindytown was simply another form of Kendig. The 
name now appears properly on State Highway Department maps 
as Kendigtown. ‘The largest house, a plain stone building, has 
a datestone set in the west gable, bearing the figures 1791. Not 
far from the village is the Johnson farm, once owned by Jacob 
B. Johnson, the contractor who in 1875 built Doylestown and 
Dublin Turnpike Road. Johnson was firmly convinced that 
galena ore was imbedded under his farm in quantity that would 
warrant mining it. Only a couple of miles away, in the same 
valley of North Branch of Neshaminy Creek, are the New 
Galena mines. With the aid of a companion who shared his 
faith, Johnson sank a number of shafts, ten feet square and 
thirty to fifty feet deep. [he abandoned shafts are still to be 
seen. But no ore was found, though Johnson contended to 
the close of his life that he would have found ore if he could 
have commanded sufficient funds to sink his shafts deeper. 


KEPLERS CORNER— 


Hamlet in northwestern Plumstead Township at the inter- 
section of Stump Road and the road leading from Deep Run to 
Curley Hill Road. It is named for the Kepler family, long resi- 
dent there. The Mathias Kepler tract, now owned by Horace 
Wolfinger, was part of the confiscated land of Israel Doan, 
father of Abraham Doan, outlaw of Revolutionary times. Elias 
Kepler was a member of the old military company known as 
Doylestown Grays, commanded by Captain Charles H. Mann. 
Upon Kepler’s death in 1848, the company passed a set of 
resolutions extolling his merits as a soldier. 


KEYSTONE POINT— 


A hamlet on the Bethlehem Pike (Route 309), a mile 
and a half south of Sellersville. This is the site of the old 
Strassberger homestead, which is now the library of the Pennsyl- 
vania German Historical Society. “The name Keystone Point 
was adopted in 1921. Ata conference of the residents of the 
place, held that year for the purpose of selecting a suitable name, 
the general opinion was that so old a place with its cherished 
historical association should be linked in some way with the 
State’s name and ‘‘Keystone’’ was proposed and accepted unani- 
mously, 
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KILDORPY— 


An alleged Indian town in Falls Township which may be 
purely mythical. There is some evidence to show that Charles 
I of England granted an extensive territory in America, embrac- 
ing in part the whole of the Delaware valley, to Sir Edmund 
Plowden, between 1623 and 1634, and that Plowden contem- 
plated settling a colony of 300 adventurers on the Delaware.* A 
fanciful history of this colony of New Albion and the Albion 
Knights, published in 1648, contains a letter from one Master 
Robert Evelin, who mentions an Indian town of Kildorpy at 
the Falls, with its ‘‘clear fields to plant and sow, and near it are 
sweet large meads of clover and honeysuckle.’’ Nothing else 
is known about it. 


KIMBLE CREEK 


Haycock Township has an abundance of small spring-fed 
streams, but only one, Kimble Creek, important enough, it 
seems, to get its name upon maps. It is named on the Morris 
Map of Bucks County, 1850, and in the Noll Atlas of Bucks 
County, 1891, but is not named on topographic maps of the U. 
S. Geological Survey. The creek rises just across the Spring- 
field line on the east side of a ridge 600 feet in elevation forming 
the watershed between Durham and Tohickon valleys. Leaving 
Applebachsville to the west, it crosses the entire township of 
Haycock in a southerly direction and empties into Tohickon 
Creek south of Thatcher. An attempt was made by the Bucks 
County Fish, Game and Forestry Association about twenty years 
ago to stock this stream with rainbow trout, but it was not 
successful. In mid-eighteenth century deeds for Haycock lands 
mention is made of Joe Tuneams Run, sometimes written Jo 
Toonums Run. Though the fact has not been definitely deter- 
mined, this stream appears to have been Kimble Creek or perhaps 
one of its small tributaries. “Tuneam was one of the Indians 
who figured in the Walking Purchase Treaty of 1737 and whose 
signature is attached to the purchase deed. He lived on its banks 
for some time before moving northwestward into Northampton 
County, where it appears his name was the first given to the 
stream now known as Marshalls Creek. 


1Davis, Vol. I, pp. 3, 4. 
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KINTNERSVILLE— 


Village in the extreme northeastern part of Nockamixon 
Township on Route 611 near Delaware River. A settlement 
along the canal called Unionville became a part of Kintnersville 
many years ago. It may be that the name of Unionville at one 
time applied to the whole of Kintnersville. A post office was 
established February 11, 1849, with Samuel Boileau as first 
postmaster. It has been a post office ever since with the excep- 
tion of a short period soon after it was established, when the 
office was transferred to Monroe. The village was named for 
the prominent German family of Kintner, a race of fighters and 
politicians, Although probably coming from the same province 
in Germany, the immigrant Kintners seem to have entered this 
country through different ports. The name was spelled several 
ways, commonly Gunter, Guntar, Gunther and Giinther, changed 
by some of the family branches to Kintner after arrival in this 
country. The ancestor of the Bucks County Kintners seems 
to have been Georg Giinther, who arrived in Philadelphia on 
the ship Chance, Captain Charles Smith, in 1763. He was a 
soldier in the Revolution and served for a time in Captain Isaac 
Cooper’s Philadelphia company of militia. Another Kintner, 
Richard, enlisted in the Continental Army when he was thirteen, 
his six feet two inches in height and perfect build having deceived 
the officers as to his age. He seems to have attracted the attention 
of General Washington. One of the immigrant Georg’s sons, 
Colonel Jacob Kintner, commanded a regiment during the 
second war with England and was Sheriff of Bucks County, 
1824-1827. Major Hugh Kintner, a native of Kintnersville, 
was an active officer in the old Bucks County militia and the 
last commander of the famous Washington Light Horse, dis- 
banded in 1861. He was Recorder of Deeds, 1854-1857. Kint- 
nersville is favorably seated in the deep picturesque Gallows 
Run valley and at the head of the scenic Narrows. It has always 
been a busy community. As early as 1860 it had twenty dwell- 
ing houses, hotel, store, lumber factory and large flouring mill. 


KIRKBRIDESVILLE— 


Hamlet at the Pennsylvania side of Kirkbrides Ferry, op- 
posite Bordentown, N. J. Gordon’ in 1832 speaks of this place 
as being “‘opposite Trenton,’’ but that seems to have been an 


1Gazetteer of Pennsylvania, 1832, p. 223. 
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early general term to locate places on the Pennsylvania side of 
the Delaware near that city, and in this instance Kirkbrides Ferry 
is some miles south of Trenton. Gordon also says, “There is 
a tavern here, but that is the only building immediately at the 
place, save sheds and stables.’’ Kirkbrides Ferry, one of the 
oldest on Delaware River, was established ‘‘at the landing place 
of Joseph Kirkbride’ by an act of the General Assembly, passed 
May 31, 1718. At the end of eleven years the grant was renew- 
ed by the act of May 10, 1729. In later years this ferry became 
known as Bordentown Ferry. A road leads from ‘Tullytown 
across the southeastern part of Falls Township to the ferry 
landing and late maps show a group of several buildings there. 


KITCHENS HILL— 


In southeastern Solebury Township on the south side of 
York Road (Route 202) near New Hope and about a mile from 
Delaware River. The hill perpetuates the name of William 
Kitchen, associate of John Wells, the founder of New Hope. In 
a graveyard on the hill Wells and several members of his family 
are buried. In his will, dated June 16, 1748, Wells provided: 
‘Tt is my will that William Kitchen wall my graveyard With a 
stone and lime wall.’’ This was done, but by the end of the last 
century the wall was broken down and the graveyard over grown 
with trees. 


KNOCKTOPHER— 


Sometimes about the middle of the eighteenth century we 
find specific names for patented land tracts. or instance, in 
the recital of a deed from Thomas and John Penn to John Neff 
for two tracts in Rockhill Township, dated November 9, 1774, 
one containing 52 acres is named “‘Rich Valley” in the warrant of 
August 9, 1740, and the other, containing 50 acres is named 
‘Knocktopher’ in the warrant dated March 9, 1741/2. The 
tracts adjoined and both were doubtless located in Perkasie Manor. 
It is often difficult or impossible to determine the meaning or 
significance of these tract names. Knocktopher may be German 
and refer to the rough and rocky character of the land. 


KUGLERS ROOST— 


A hill of 600 feet elevation in southeastern Milford Town- 
ship, about a mile south of Trumbauersville. It is a spur of 
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the Rock Hill ridge. It is said to have been named many years 
ago for a man who led a hermit’s life on its slope. 


KULPS CORNER— 


Hamlet in southwestern Bedminster Township at the 
intersection of Route 270 and Route 656, a short distance north- 
west of Dublin. The name is from the well-known Bedminster 
family of Kulp, spelled Kulp, Kolb and Culp, which came to this 
County from New Hanover Township, Montgomery County, 
probably during the Revolution. Michael Kulp was a prominent 
figure in the business affairs of the township between 1785 and 
1830. He was a storekeeper, farmer and distiller.? 


KUMRY— 


Small village in northwestern Milford Township on the 
road from Trumbauersville to Geryville, about midway between 
the two places. This was a post office in 1905, but it has since 
been discontinued and mail is supplied by Quakertown rural 
delivery. The settlement is composed of a few dwellings and a 
school house. A grist mill and creamery in the same territory 
are located on Schmoutz Creek. The word Kumry is a shorten- 
ing of Kummerer, name of a family active in the business affairs 
of the community. 


LAHASKA— 


Small town at the intersection of York Road (Route 202) 
and Street Road, partly in Buckingham and partly in Solebury 
Township. The southwestern end of the town begins at the 
brow of Buckingham Meeting House Hill, where the York Road 
forks. It became a post office March 18, 1874, with Thomas 
Betts as first postmaster, and at that time it comprised 15 houses, 
store, hotel, coach factory and a few shops. In olden times 
Edmund Kinsey’s scythe and axe factory, less than two miles 
north of the village, was a notable industry. The Orthodox 
Friends’ Meeting House, near Meeting House Hill, was built in 
1830 and was probably closed as a meeting house about 1880. 


1His license as a distiller for 1798 is in the interesting collection of 
Kulp manuscripts, a number of them written in German, presented to the 
late Dr. Henry C. Mercér in 1918 and now in the Library of The Bucks 
County Historical Society. The collection covers a period of exactly a 
century, 1778 to 1878. 
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Some twenty-five years ago it was sold and for a time used as a 
carriage emporium. Lahaska Methodist Episcopal Church, was 
built in 1853 and rebuilt in 1861. Seneca W. Ely, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, a native of Bucks County, says Lahaska in 1820 bore the 
prosaic name of Hentown. There is no other authority for this 
name except Mr. Ely’s word, but he was a newspaper editor and 
consequently his veracity is above question. The origin of its 
present name, which is recent as applied to the town, is discussed 
elsewhere. Lahaska has grown in importance in recent years. 
It has its Midway Fire Company and Ladies’ Auxiliary and 
other organizations that take good care of the welfare of the 
community. 


LAHASKA CREEK— 


Though rising in Solebury Township north of Lahaska, 
this stream is almost wholly in Buckingham Township. It 
flows in a near southerly direction and forms a junction with 
Watsons Creek between Buckingham and Buckingham Valley. 
From that point to its junction with Neshaminy Creek at Rush- 
land, Wrightstown Township, it is known as Mill Creek. It has 
two tributaries, both rising near Mechanicsville, one crossing Old 
York Road (Route 202) at Holicong and the other crossing the 
same highway near Buckingham. In some early documents, deeds 
and maps the stream is named Randalls Creek, so called from an 
early settler named Randall, although little is known about him. 
The portion of the stream now called Mill Creek was first Ran- 
dalls Creek. In 1718 Richard Mitchell purchased 70 acres on 
the east side of the creek and builded himself a mill. Mitchell, 
who was Justice of the Peace and much occupied with public 
business, also ran the mill for many years. It was torn down 
and another was built farther down stream by the Ellicotts, 
famous later in Maryland and Washington, D. C.* Mitchell 
at his death in 1759 left the mill to his son-in-law, Eldad 
Roberts, who March 16, 1764, sold it to his brother-in-law, 
Joseph Watson. Randalls Run is mentioned in the unrecorded 
deed of Roberts to Watson and the mill is called Rush Valley 
Mills. In an earlier unrecorded deed, dated July 26, 1742, from 
John Hillborne, of Frankford, Philadelphia County, to Richard 
Mitchell, of Wrightstown, for 55 acres in Wrightstown T’own- 


1Charles W. Smith, M. D., in A History of the Early Settlement of 
the Township of Wrightstown, 1855, p. 17. 
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ship, Randalls Run is also mentioned.t Lahaska Creek winds 
through the charming Buckingham valley, to which the name 
Lahaska was frequently applied in the past. Lahaska as a name 
has its origin in that of an Indian town on the banks of the 
creek, which the Lenapes called Lahaskeke or Lehaske-king,? 
from the stem lehastk, to write or written, and eke, much, hence 
the meaning ‘‘the place of much writing,’ probably from the 
fact that some parley or treaty, or some important Indian picture 
writing, was made there. The late Colonel Henry D. Paxson 
probably knew the exact location of this Indian town, but he 
never disclosed it further than to mention it as “‘an old village 
southeast of Centreville.’ The Indian name has been spelled by 
writers several ways, as Lahaskeek, Lahasaka, Lahaseka, Lahaska, 
Lasskeek, Layoskeek, Laoskeykee, Laoskeke, Laskeek, Lahos- 
keek. Besides raising miraculous cereal crops, the beautiful 
valley was productive of poets, who have taken plenty of poetic 
license with its spelling. In a letter to the Newtown Journal, 
llth mo. 8th, 1842, John Watson states that his father (Dr. 
John Watson, of Buckingham, 1746-1817) wrote the name 
Laoskeek and quotes the following verse from a poem published 
by the Doctor in 1805: 


“But let him not through a weak pride despise 
The rural hamlets and happy swains, 
Where Laoskeek and Cutalossa rise, 
And water with their streams the fertile plains.” 


In a succeeding issue of the Journal, S. P., who it is assumed was 
Samuel Johnson Paxson, the talented, editor of the Journal 
and later of the Doylestown Democrat, takes issue with Mr. 
Watson and says he had questioned Dr. Watson many years 
before about this name and he had given it as Lahasaka. In 
1846, an ode contributed to the Doylestown Democrat by A .S. 
P. (Albert S. Paxson), the Laoskeek of 1805 became Lahasaka: 


“In every clime, in every tongue and age, 
Has Nature’s beauties charmed the poet’s page; 
We see with pride by Halleck’s master hand, 
New grace thrown ’round his own green forest land; 
More recent still, New England’s streams and plains 
Immortalized in Whittier’s matchless strains. 
In Catskill’s praises see a lyre new strung! 
And shall Lahasaka remain unsung?” 


1[nformation of C. Arthur Smith, Wycombe, Pa. 
?Dr. Amandus Johnson’s Geographia Americae, p. 338. 
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John P. Rogers in ‘“The Doan Outlaws, or The Bucks County 
Cowboys in the Revolution,’ (1846), follows the same spelling 
and quotes this anonymous lyric: 


“Thy forests are noble, 
Thy meadows are green 
And lovely — thrice lovely 
Does Lahasaka seem; 
But thy lasses are fairer 
Than flower or tree, 
The delight of us rustics 
And an honor to thee.” 


LAHASKA HILL— 


Forms part of a ridge in Buckingham Township extending 
from the source of Lahaska Creek to Spring Valley, with a 
mean elevation of about 320 feet. The name Lahaska Hill is 
usually confined to the part of the ridge on which Buckingham 
Friends’ Meeting House and the village of Lahaska stand. It 
is often popularly called Buckingham Hill. The ridge forms 


the northwestern boundary of Buckingham valley and Buck- 


ingham Mountain forms its southwestern boundary, with La- 
haska Creek flowing between them. The general trend of both 
ridges is northeast and southwest. ‘The Indian name for La- 
haska Hill was Legau-miska or Lekau-miska, —legau, lekou, 
sand or gravel; miska, soil; hence, “sandy or gravelly soil.” 
Early white settlers corrupted this name into Lackamissa and 
Lackawissa. Some cartographers on their maps applied the 
word Lackamissa to Buckingham Mountain and writers have 
also called the mountain Lahaska Mountain, both of which 
appear to be incorrect. The Old York Road (Route 202) 
crosses Lahaska Hill, which attains its extreme elevation of 345 
feet at Buckingham Friends’ Meeting House on this highway. 
The brow of the ridge at this point affords a fine view of the 
valley to the southwest. 


LAKE WARREN— 


A beautiful artificial lake in northeastern Nockamixon 
Township, formed by impounding the headquarters of Tini- 
cum Creek. To the north Cauffman Hill is a conspicuous ob- 
ject, its wooded slopes rising nearly 300 feet above the surface 
of the lake. Semi-circular in form, the lake covers forty square 
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acres and is held back by a massive dyke 950 feet long. The 
lake’s maximum depth at the spillway is nine feet. Construc- 
tion work was begun May 12, 1935, and was continued with an 
interruption of less than three months until December 24, 1936, 
when the entire project, including a rebuilt road from the State 
highway to the lake, was completed. It was publicly dedicated 
by the Bucks County Federation of Sportsmen on Sunday, 
June 20, 1937. The dedicatory address was made by Major 
Nicholas Biddle, of Jenkintown, Pa., president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Board of Game Commissioners. The lake lies wholly 
within the limits of a game refuge owned by the State. Its 
total cost was $25,000, the funds and labor being mainly sup- 
plied by the federal Work Projects Administration. It was 
sponsored by Bucks County Sportsmen and is designed as a 
haven for migratory waterfowl and for other conservation pur- 
poses. The lake is a monument to the conservation work ac- 
complished by Warren Fretz during his long service as Game 
Protector for Bucks County. He suggested the project, pushed 
it to completion, and the lake was named for him. Protector 
Fretz superintended the construction, with Howard Hinkle 
acting as foreman of his staff of workers. 


LANDISVILLE— 


Village on the line between Buckingham and Plumstead 


| ‘Townships, on Pine Run a mile northeast of Dyerstown and on 


a road running from Route 611 near Dyerstown to Durham 
Road (Route 656). This is an old settlement and, as may be 
inferred by its name, was so called for the Landis family. Mem- 
bers of the family are very numerous in Bucks, Lancaster and 
Montgomery Counties. There is some evidence from which to 
infer that the family is French in origin, but its history can be 
authentically traced back no further than to the year 1488, when 
the Landis homestead, still occupied by a Jacob Landis, was 
built at Hirzel, Switzerland, twelve miles up the Rhine from 
Zurich. Later some members of the family migrated to Ger- 
many. he Landis family of America was founded by three 
brothers, John, Benjamin and Felix, who came to this country 
from the German Palatinate in 1717, John, patriarch of the 
Bucks County branch, settled in Milford Township, and from 
there the descendants spread over parts of Bucks, Northampton 
and Montgomery Counties. Many members of the family 
were millers. Abraham Landis, probably a grandson of John, 
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the immigrant, bought the old Spring Valley grist mill in 1783 
from the executors of John Clemens. Jacob Landis, a joiner, 
perhaps a brother of Abraham, also at that date owned part of 
the original Spring Valley mill tract. Abraham owned the 
mill for one year, then sold it and it is believed moved to the 
upper part of Buckingham Township and bought a large tract 
of land covering the site of present Landisville. He either built 
a grist and flax mill or bought one already in operation. The 
land and mill were still in possession of the Landis family in 
1850. Ulysses G. Strouse bought the mitt in 1892 and operated 
‘t until 1931, when it was torn down. Farther up Pine Run, 
but on the Landis property, was an old saw mill of uncertain 
date but in operation as late as 1850. Years ago a blacksmith 
and wheelwright shop supplied local needs in that line. Near 
the village was a small white stone building adjoining the Mills 
farm, in which a little band of Orthodox Friends from Plum- 
stead Monthly Meeting gathered after the separation of 1827. 
The building was probably erected about 1830 and was taken 
down twenty years ago. Little is known of the history of this 
meeting house. Application for a village post office was made 
before 1897, but the move was delayed by the refusal of the 
Post Office Department to accept the name Landisville because 
Lancaster County had an office of the same name. On October 
31, 1897, however, the petition was granted and the office was 
named Ely for the first postmaster, Nathan Ely. The post 
office has been discontinued and the villagers are now served by 
rural delivery. Though it was Ely post office, the name of the 
village itself seems to have undergone no change. 


LANGHORNE— 


Borough erected from central southwestern Middletown 
Township and incorporated in 1874. It is beautifully seated 
on a plateau crowning the ridge of Edge Hill. As a hamlet 
in early times at the juncture of four highways, it was known 
as Four Lanes End. Later it was called both Four Lanes End and 
Richardsons Corner from the Richardson House on the southwest 
corner of the present Bellevue and Maple avenues, built in 1738, 
now the Community House. On the opposite side of Bellevue 
avenue stands the Gilbert Hicks building, erected by Hicks in 
1763 and from which he fled on horseback when he was sus- 
pected of Toryism in 1776. It was used as a hospital during 
the Revolution and Continental soldiers who died there were 
buried in an adjacent field. From about 1737 to 1876 Lang- 
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horne was known as Attleborough, so named, in all probability 
for a town of Norfolk, England, of the same name, ninety-four 
miles northeast of London. The word Attleborough has been 
variously written Artleborough, Attlebury and Attleboro, but 
Attleborough was the correct eighteenth century spelling. The 
earliest mention of Attleborough so far found is in a deed record- 
ed in the Recorder’s Office, Doylestown, in Deed Book 6, p. 
210, dated November 7, 1737. The name recurs in later 
deed books. In the Library of The Bucks County Historical 
Society is a plan of ‘“‘Washington Village in Attlebury,’’ sur- 
veyed and laid out November, 1783, per Is. Hicks. This plan 
appears to have been made for an early real estate development 
and three of the plots are marked ‘‘For an Episcopal Church,”’ 
“Plains of Abraham for a Baptist Church’ and ‘For a Presby- 
terian Church.’ A curious explanation of the origin of the 
name of Attleborough is offered by Historian William J. Buck,? 
on the importance of which the reader may place his own esti- 
mation. ‘‘A resident of the place,’’ says Mr. Buck, ‘‘has inform- 
ed me that this name is of local origin; that a William Richard- 
son Atlee (son of Col. Samuel Atlee of the Revolutionary 
Army), a lawyer and son-in-law of General Wayne, resided 
here about 1790 or perhaps a little earlier. A fire engine was 
ordered to be made, for which 50 £ had been raised. When it 
was finished, word was sent from Philadelphia inquiring what 
name they wanted it called. Some one suggested that, as Mr. 
Atlee had been one of the principal contributors, it should be 
called after him. When the engine arrived, it was found to have 
painted on its sides Atleebury, which is still to be seen. Short- 
ly afterwards a post office was established here, when it was 
called Attleborough, a slight change from the original.’ It was 
not, however, until sixteen years later (April 1, 1806) that the 
post office was established under the name Attleborough, with 
Richard Croasdale as the first postmaster. The name of the 
borough was changed to Langhorne in 1876 at the time of the 
completion of the Bound Brook line of the North Pennsylvania 
Railroad, now the New York Branch of the Reading Railway. 
A heated dispute arose between the residents of Attleborough 
and Hulmeville over naming the station, each proposing the 
name of theirtown. The Centennial Exposition was coming on 
and Franklin A. Comly, president of the railroad company, was 


*An Inquiry into the Origin of Names of Places in Bucks County, 
Bucks County Intelligencer, issue of February 3, 1857. 
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anxious to have the station named at once. Seeing that the 
dispute might be interminable, President Comly took matters 
into his own hands, discarded both proposed names and named 
the station Langhorne, and Attleborough very soon thereafter 
adopted the name for the borough. ‘Thus was perpetuated the 
name of Thomas Langhorne and his descendants, one of whom 
was a son, the distinguished Jeremiah Langhorne, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania and holder of many other 
positions of trust in the province. The name of Thomas Lang- 
horne appears in the county records before 1690 and much of 
the land on which Langhorne Borough stands was owned by 
him and his son. Chief Justice Langhorne inherited the manor 
after the death of his father, named it Langhorne Park, and lived 
there in the style of English nobility with a train of servants 
and slaves, whom he is reputed to have treated with great kind- 
ness, leaving them competences and providing for their manu- 
mission in his will. And so it seems that when Attleborough 
in 1876 became Langhorne, it was only a resumption of a former 
name. According to a copy of an original draft of Langhorne 
Park, made in 1810 and now in the Library of The Bucks 
County Historical Society, ‘‘the whole of this tract contained 
927 acres, about 150 sold to T. Jenks and Wm. Craig, Trustees 
of E, G. 8 J. Thompson, which leaves about 777 acres.’’ “The 
Park bordered Neshaminy Creek opposite Trevose. The only 
house figured on the plan seems to be a large three-storied 
building, with a lower wing. Paxsons Creek is shown crossing 
the eastern part of the Park. A spring and fifteen acres of 
woodland are also shown. Surrounding landowners were Ste- 
phen Comfort, Isaac Stackhouse, Collinson, Paxson, Joshua 
Richardson, Jonathan Hibbs, Titus and Vansant. Langhorne 
has always been a residential town, noted for its mansions and 
park-like lawns. It now has practically all modern municipal 
improvements. A school of high grade was established in 
1835, known successively as Minerva Seminary, Attleboro High 
School, Attleboro Academy and Bellevue Institute. Samuel J. 
Randall, of Philadelphia, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives (1876-1881), was one of the distinguished pupils of this 
institution. On the Morris map of Bucks County (1850) is a 
good engraving of the imposing building as it appeared at that 
time. The town’s Country Club owns a beautiful club house and 
golf course. There is an efficient modernly-equipped Langhorne 
_ Fire Company, Langhorne Sorosis is a leader among county 
women’s clubs, and other important organizations function 
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actively in civic affairs. The public library building was erected 
in 1889-90. The fund was provided by Anna Mary William- 
son, who also left a considerable sum for the purchase of books. 


LANGHORNE MANOR— 


Borough established in 1890, adjoining Langhorne 
Borough, lying to the northwest, and separated on the southeast 
from South Langhorne by the New York Branch of the Reading 
Railway. The line between Langhorne and the Manor, roughly 
speaking, runs along Highland avenue to Bellevue avenue, Belle- 
vue to Gillam avenue, Gillam to Hill street, Hill street to 
Richardson avenue, and Richardson avenue to the southwest 
borough line. The borough, which takes its name from the 
manor of the Langhornes, first owners of the land, was the tre- 
sult of a residential development started before 1890 by promi- 
nent business and professional men of Langhorne and Philadel- 
phia. The Langhorne Improvement Company aided much in 
giving the town its start. This organization founded the Lang- 
horne Spring Water Company, whose plant occupies a 50-acre 
tract on the southwest edge of the borough. The town developed 
rapidly. Many of the owners of its fine homes, comprising the 
borough’s distinctive attraction, are people whose business calls 
them daily to Philadelphia. The town is beautifully laid out 
On streets sixty feet wide, and requirements in title deeds to the 
land impose restrictions as binding as zoning law regulations. 


LANGHORNE WATER WORKS RUN— 


Spring stream rising in Langhorne Manor on the old 
Langhorne Brick Company property. After flowing southeast- 
wardly through the southwest edge of the Manor, it crosses the 
New York Branch of the Reading Railway into Middletown 
Township, turns abruptly southwestward and empties into 
Neshaminy Creek near Parkland. The stream was first named 
Chub Run from its abundance of fish commonly called river 
chub. Chub Run has the distinction of being the stream upon 
which the first grist mill in Bucks County was built by James 
Heaton. This old mill, whose clattering wheels in 1682 
sounded the first industrial note in the profound silence of the 
primeval forest, played an important part in the county's early 
provincial history and gave a clue in identifying the site of the 
Indian town called Playwicky. The stream’s name was changed 
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about 1890, when Langhorne Spring Water Company was 
organized. 


LEHNENBURG— 


Village in Durham Township near Delaware River about 
midway between Kintnersville and Riegelsville on River Road 
(Route 611). It is exactly on the dividing line of two great 
geologic formations. The northern part is built upon a solid 
foundation of granite rock, while the southern part stands on the 
new red sandstone of the Mesozoic era. The junction can be 
traced for miles by outcrops of conglomerate.’ The village was 
founded about 1793 by Thomas Pursell, purchaser of a part 
of Durham Tract known as plot No. 12. Pursell built thereon 
a grist mill and later a saw mill. This property in 1807 passed 
into the possession of Michael Fackenthal, Sr., who, being an 
admirer of President James Monroe, gave the name Monroe to 
the village during the campaign of 1816. The post office was 
established December 3, 1823, with the same name as that of the 
village. John H. Johnson, the first postmaster held the office 
until February 11, 1847, when it was discontinued. Various 
changes in the village’s postal accommodations occurred about 
this time, but they are not of sufficient importance to need detail- 
ed description at this day. “The name of the post office (and 
subsequently the name of the village) was changed July 16, 
1890, to Lehnenburg by Postmaster General John Wanamaker 
because there were three or more post offices of the same name in 
the State. The name Lehnenburg was chosen in honor of Mathias 
Lehnen, a native of Germany, whose business energy had given 
new life to the village. The products of the big Lehnen handle, 
sash and door factory were sold all over the commercial world. 
The old Monroe Inn was established at an early date. Its first. 
few landlords were also proprietors of the river ferry. In the 
hills back of Lehnenburg a distillery, operated by Charles and 
Thomas N. Meredith, of New Britain Township, flourished for 
some years. 


LEIDYTOW N— 


Village in Hilltown Township on the old Line Lexington 
and Hilltown Turnpike (Route 919) between Fricks and Hill- 
town village. It has the usual complement of stores and shops, 


iHarvey F. Rufe in a paper read before Buckwampun Historical and 
Literary Association, June 13, 1896. 
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together with two churches, a Methodist Episcopal edifice and 
the old Hilltown Baptist Church, near the village, founded in 
1737. ‘The three-story inn was a stopping place for the Phila- 
delphia and Bethlehem line of mail and passenger coaches. Later 
the landlord was Zachariah Leidy, who afterwards was a real 
estate dealer at Chalfont. From 1880 to about 1910 Francis 
Sellers operated a thriving cabinetmaker’s factory, having several 
expert woodworkers as helpers. On the opposite side of the 
road was a tannery, in operation for half a century following 
the Civil War. The village was named for the prominent 
Leidy family, originally of Montgomery County, descended 
from Jacob and Elizabeth Leidy, who with their eldest children 
arrived at Philadelphia on the ship Adventurer on October 2, 
1727, from the Palatinate. Jacob Leidy acquired a 247-acre 
estate and established a tannery in Franconia Township, Mont- 
gomery County, whence descendants emigrated in various direc- 
tions. An eminent descendant was Dr. Joseph Leidy (1823- 
1891), naturalist and paleontologist, from whom Mount Leidy 
in Wyoming, Cape Joseph Leidy on Grinnell Island and the 
Leidy Column and Leidy Stalactites in Luray Caves, Virginia, 
were named.! 


LICKING CREEK— 


One of the main tributaries of Unami Creek, rising in 
southeastern Lower Milford Township, Lehigh County. Cross- 
ing the line into Milford Township, it flows first in a southerly 
then easterly direction and empties into Unami Creek a half 
mile southeast of Milford Square. This stream is figured on the 
maps of the U. S. Geological Survey as Licking Creek. While 
the derivation of this name is doubtful, there are several Licking 
Creeks in the State, one in Bedford County, another in Juniata 
County, a third in Franklin County, and some authorities claim 
that Licking, an English name, was substituted for the Indian 
name Mahont (Mahon-hanne), meaning ‘‘salt lick creek,’’ or 
“creek flowing near a salt lick.’’ “This stream may have been 
much frequented by Virginia deer when they were plentiful in 
Bucks County. Heckewelder says the Indian name signified in 
“a deer lick, a place where salty or brackish water issues out of 
the earth.” 


1Information from Col. C. I. Kephart, President National Genealogical 
Society, Washington, D, C. 
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LICKING RUN— 


Small stream rising in northwestern Richland Township. 
Flowing eastwardly through the northern part of Quakertown, 
it empties into Tohickon Creek east of the borough. For the 
origin of the name, see Licking Creek. The name as applied to 
this stream is old and appears on land drafts during the Revolu- — 
tionary War period. 


LIMEPORT— 


Village and shipping station in Solebury Township near 
the pipeline pumping station of the Atlantic Refining Company 
between Phillips Mill and Centre Bridge on the Delaware Divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Canal and on the River Road (Route 
326). As this was a shipping point for vast quantities of lime, 
it was appropriately named. More than fifty years ago a large 
limestone quarry and several kilns were operated there, giving 
employment to a number of hands. For a half century after 
the opening of the canal it was the centre of much activity. An 
ample well-built wharf was much used by other shippers besides 
limeburners. It is known from recitals in old deeds that the 
pioneer settlers of Buckingham and Solebury knew about the 
value of lime beneath the soil they were clearing for cultivation. 
In a deed made in 1703 by Lawrence Pearson granting to his 
brother Enoch a tract of land in Buckingham Township, the 
grantor reserves and excepts “‘the privilege to get limestone from 
the within granted premises for the use of said Lawrence and 
his children, their heirs and assigns forever.’’ Limeport marks 
the eastern extremity of a narrow belt of limestone rock extend- 
ing from Delaware River for six miles to a point beyond Buck- 
ingham, where it disappears beneath the overlapping red shale. 
At one time almost this whole belt was worked, and for the 
greater part of the nineteenth century quarrying and burning 
lime was a profitable industry. Lime was extensively used for 
agricultural purposes, and, mixed with sand, for making mortar 
for masonry and bricklaying in building operations. When 
the cement age dawned, lime took a back seat. A great deal of 
fine quality lime was also once used for whitewashing farm 
buildings, fences, cellar walls and spring houses, but today little 
work of that kind is done. In 1883 Mark Wilson, of Quaker- 
town, invented a mechanical lime-spreader, which for a short 
time was the means of stimulating the use of lime on farms. 
Today the old-time business activity of Limeport, the quarry, 
kilns and wharf are only a memory. 
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LINE LEXINGTON— 


Village in two counties and three townships at the inter- 
section of County Line Road (Route 309) and the old Line 
Lexington and Hilltown Turnpike (Route 919). Covergence 
of boundary lines at the village places parts of it in Hill- 
town and New Britain Townships, Bucks County, and Hatfield 
Township, Montgomery County. The township line is reputed 
to run through the village tavern. The landlord sleeps in New 
Britain, votes in Hilltown, and while standing behind the bar 
in Hilltown serves drinks to the thirsty standing in New Britain. 
In 1800 the village was called Middletown from the fact that 
it was about midway on the coach line between Philadelphia 
and Bethlehem. The name was soon changed to Lexington 
after the historic town in Massachusetts where the Minute Men 
and Red Coats clashed in the first sanguinary engagement of 
the Revolutionary War. A post office was established in 1827. 
As there was another Lexington post office in the State, and some 
thirty others in other States, the name Line Lexington was 
adopted. The Lexington Mennonite Church, with its large 
burying grounds and 825 marked graves, is now, since the or- 
ganization of Doylestown Township (1819), the only church 
of that denomination in New Britain Township. The first log 
church was built on land purchased by four members of the con- 
gregation February 17, 1752. A stone building followed the 


log in 1808. That building was torn down in 1868 and 


replaced by the present structure, 45 by 60 feet, enlarged in 
1935 by an annex for the Sunday School. The grounds were 
also enlarged several times by purchase of adjoining land. Lex- 


ington was the first name of the station on the Doylestown 


Branch of the Reading Railway a mile south of the village. On 
April 29, 1873, the locomotive “‘Colmar’’ was used for the first 
time on the branch, then under the management of the North 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and about the same time the 
station name was changed to Colmar. The first North Penn 
locomotives bore names of company stations. The custom of 
numbering them came later. The name Colmar comes from the 
town of that name in Alsace, Germany, thirty miles south of 
Strasburg. 


LITTLE BUCKINGHAM MOUNTAIN— 


Part of a range of hills which includes Solebury and Buck- 
ingham Mountains, extending from Delaware River below New 
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Hope to Doylestown. It lies between Buckingham Valley to the 
northeast and Furlong to the southwest and is well named Little 
Buckingham on Geological Survey maps, as it is quite similar in 
characteristics to its more imposing neighbor, Buckingham 
Mountain, to the northeast. Like its neighbor it is much steeper 
on its northwest than on its southeast slope. Its elevation 1s 
about 365 feet. Formerly it was known as Beals Hill and it is 
so marked on the historical map accompanying Colonel Henry 
D. Paxson’s brochure on Washington Crossing (1926). The 
Beal family were early owners of land in Buckingham Town- 
ship, John Beal having acquired 298 acres there by 1787. The 
marriage of John Beal in May, 1773, is recorded in John Dyer’s 
Diary. From this family the hill received its earliest name. 
Later adjacent land was owned by Gustavus Cox and it was 
then called Coxs Mountain. Both names, Beals Hill and Coxs 
Mountain, are often still applied to it. The hill is a bit of wild 
territory in central Bucks County still preserved in its virgin 
beauty. What is said to have been a rich vein of iron ore on 
the Cox farm was once worked, but the ore was insufficient in 
quantity for profitable mining. 


LITTLE NESHAMINY CREEK— 


A tributary of Neshaminy Creek rising in Montgomery 
Township, Montgomery County, near the Gwynedd Township 
line. Flowing southeastwardly through the northeastern corner 
of Horsham Township, it enters Bucks County below Eureka 
and crosses Warrington Township and the southwestern cornet 
of Warwick Township, thence forming the boundary between 
Warwick and Northampton Townships and emptying into 
Neshaminy Creek at Rushland. A small tributary comes in 
from Gwynedd across Horsham, joining the main stream near 
Neshaminy village. It also has another confluent called Park 
Creek. There were several mills on Little Neshaminy. Old 
Hartsville mill had many owners. Built originally some distance 
east of Old York Road (Route 155), Josiah Hart, owner in 
1813, moved it up to the west side of the road, ‘“‘where,’” as he 
said, “I can see the people.” Mearns’ mills, upper and lower, 
in the family possession for several generations, are reputed to 
have supplied Washington’s army, while encamped near by, 
with flour and meal. The Long grist and fulling mills flourish- 
ed for many years. Ten bridges cross Little Neshaminy, five 
stone and five iron and wood. 
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LIZETTE— 


. Village and station in southwestern Upper Makefield 

Township on the New York Branch of the Reading Railway 
between Woodburne and Yardley. The origin and signification 
of this name have not been determined. 


LODI— 


Hamlet in the extreme northwestern corner of Tinicum 
Township on the Delaware Division Canal, and River Road 
(Route 326) between Uhlertown and Upper Black Eddy. A 
canal lock there at the foot of the ‘‘six-mile level’’ is called Lodi 
Lock. Lodi is a city in the province of Milan, Italy, where, in 
a great battle fought May 10, 1796, Napoleon gained a victory 
over the Austrians that made him master of Lombardy. It is 
probable that the name was given to the Bucks County hamlet 
by some Italian immigrants from Milan who settled and lived 
there during and after the construction of the canal. 


LOWER BLACK EDDY— 


Village in southeastern Plumstead Township on Delaware 
River Road (Route 326), so near Point Pleasant as to seem 
today a part of that village. ‘The high river hills approach the 
Delaware closely at this point, leaving only space enough for the 
canal, the road and a hotel and cluster of houses. The 
scenery along this part of the river is extremely attractive. Lower 
Black Eddy is much older than Point Pleasant and centuries ago 
was the site of an important Indian village. Dr. Henry C. 
Mercer in his archaeological explorations made extensive exca- 
vations on the river bank there for evidences of early man. The 


1“T discovered after digging a deep trench that there was a lower 
village layer below the well-known surface village at Lower Black Eddy. But 
these levels are entirely at the mercy of freshets that build and unbuild banks, 
and that fact destroys their value as tests of age. This underplaced village- 
site at Lower Black Eddy is the oldest human trace that I have been able to 
find in the Delaware Valley, and if I give up the Trenton gravel specimens 
it is all I have left. Who inhabited it? Was the denizen a predecessor of the 
Indian, was he the Trenton gravel man himself, or was he only the first 
Lenape immigrant? To these questions I can say that no extinct animal 
bones were found to give date to the lower hearths. The lower village man 
made pottery, which the ice men were not supposed to be able to do. He used 
more argillite than jasper. His arrows and spears were very narrow and 
long, but that does not seem evidence enough to me to prove, as has been 
urged, that he was an Eskimo. Until other evidence is in, the reasonable 
supposition seems that he was the first coming Lenape pioneer of the 15th 
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old hotel abutting the rocky hill is at least 200 years old and has 
been very little altered in appearance since it was first built. It 
enjoyed its greatest patronage in the old rafting days. Upon 
occasions in early spring the huge log rafts, each 40 feet wide 
and 200 feet long, tied up side by side, filled the entire Eddy, 
extending from shore to shore. Freshets had borne the rafts 
from the lumbering regions farther up the river and most of 
them were destined for the Philadelphia markets. The rafting 
industry subsided gradually and ended forty years ago. Lower 
Black Eddy was named for the Black family, who were propri- 
etors of the hotel and sometimes operators of the river ferry, 
established in 1739 and continuously operated until the river 
bridge was opened for travel in 1853. On the Reading Howell 
draft of 1792 the ferry is marked ‘‘Black’s Ferry’’ on the Penn- 
sylvania side of the river and ‘‘Reading’s Ferry’’ on the New 
Jersey side. There are people still living who remember the 
genial Andrew Black, last of the old inn’s landlords of that 
name. ‘Two canal locks at the Eddy fifty years ago kept the 
locktenders busy during boating season from dawn until 9 
o'clock at night. Canal boat drivers were America’s most ac- 
complished linguists in cuss words and the language they hand- 
ed to their stolid mule teams as the boats were locked through 
the Eddy was lurid in the extreme — another picturesque feature 
gone with the wind. Before the Delaware became a polluted 
stream the Eddy was reputed to be one of the best fishing resorts 
on the river for rockfish, white perch, several kinds of bass, cat- 
fish and sunfish, and in the spring for river suckers and shad. 
Shad from this place were relished for their exceptionally fine 
flavor and commanded a premium over average market prices. 
The last sturgeon to ascend the river to the Eddy was seen in 
August, 1890. It was fully seven feet in length. During day- 
time it sulked in deep water, but at night it wakened up and 
sought the swiftest part of the current. While disporting 
itself near the surface, it would occasionally leap eight to twelve 
feet into the air, falling back on the water with a splash that 
could be plainly heard from the shore. Every old Eddy fisher- 
man tried his skill at spearing it from a boat, but it easily eluded 


century.” — Dr. Henry C. Mercer in ‘‘The Red Man’s Bucks County,” in A 
Collection of Papers Read before The Bucks County Historical Society, Vol. 
II, pp. 279, 280. . 
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capture. Dr. Fackenthal* states that a post office was established 
at Lower Black Eddy in 1821 and removed to Point Pleasant 
in 1828. 


LOWER MAKEFIELD TOWNSHIP— 


Makefield was the township named in the report of the 
jury appointed by the Court in 1692 to subdivide the county. 
In the words of the report it was designated ‘‘The uppermost 
township being called Makefield,”” which included all the terri- 
tory now comprised in Upper and Lower Makefield until 1753, 
when the township was divided. Lower Makefield is bounded 
northwest by Upper Makefield, northeast by Delaware River, 
southeast by Falls and southwest by Middletown and Newtown 
Townships. Makefield as a name has puzzled investigators. 
However, the word seems to be, without much doubt, a corrup- 
tion of Macclesfield or Maxfield, both these names being used 
interchangeably in the eighteenth century? for the same populous 
town in Cheshire, England, eighteen miles from Manchester. 
At Macclesfield is a Quaker Meeting House and a few early 


Pennsylvania immigrants came from that town. General Davis? 
was no doubt correct in assuming that the name Makefield is due 


to an early English pronunciation of Macclesfield or Maxfield and 
that the spelling was made to accord with the pronunciation. 


Early settlers of Lower Makefield were English Friends and 


included the families of Hough, Yardley, Briggs, Harding, Cut- 
ler, Croasdale, Taylor and Story. They worshipped in Falls 
Monthly Meeting house until 1750, when Falls granted the 
request of Makefield Friends for a separate meeting. Makefield 
Meeting house was finished in 1752. It occupies a small tract 
of land near Dolington on the northwest side of the line between 
the two Makefields. A half mile southeast of Yardley is the 
ancient Slate Hill graveyard. It is reputed to have been the first 


burial place for Friends in the township and was used down to 
about 1800. 


1Dr. B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., in Improving Navigation in the Delaware 
River, 1932, p. 46, 


*Dyche’s English Dictionary, London, 1771. Rees’ Cyclopaedia, 
First American Edition, Vol. XXII. 


*Davis, Vol. I, p. 81. General Davis says: ‘‘In the will of Henry 
Marjoram, an early settler, the name of the township is written ‘Maxfield’. ’’ 
In a footnote on the same page he also says: “In a manuscript book of 
arrivals, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Macclesfield is written ‘Maxfield’ 
....Richard Hough came from ‘Maxfield’ and being one of the principal men 
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LUMBERTON— 


Village in northwestern Solebury Township on Delaware 
River Road (Route 326) between Centre Bridge and Lumber- 
ville. First names of the village were the same as names of the 
old ferry. John Rose (Jan Roos) came with his brother Andrew 
from Holland about 1720 and is reputed to have settled in New 
Jersey, but the Roses also acquired land on the Pennsylvania side 
of the river.1 Dr. Fackenthal is authority for the statement 
that ‘‘in early days the surrounding lands on the Pennsylvania 
side of the river were owned by Stophel Rose, which subse- 
quently came into possession of his son John Rose.’ John 


Rose probably founded the ferry and in 1751 sold it to Robert | 


Thorne. This sale seems to refer to the land on both sides 
of the river. Down to this time it was known as Roses Ferry. 
In 1758 the Pennsylvania side seems to have come into pos- 
session of William Skelton, who is reputed to have built a grist 
mill the same year. It is quite probable the tavern was built 
very soon thereafter. Skelton sold the property to John Kugler 
August 13, 1771, and Kugler retained possession through the 
Revolutionary War period until 1782, when he disposed of it 
to George Warner. This name Warner, which is plainly writ- 
ten on a draft of a portion of the Delaware River made by 
Surveyor Reading Howell for George Wall in 1792, has been 
erroneously copied by local historians as ‘““Warne.”’ ‘The draft 
shows ‘‘Warner’s ferry % Mills’? on the Pennsylvania side of 
the river, ‘“Thorn’s ferry’’ on the New Jersey side, and three 


appointed to lay out the township, it is possible it was called Maxfield or 
Macclesfield out of deference to him.’’ If the book of arrivals in the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania is an exact copy of the original in the hand- 
writing of Phineas Pemberton in The Library of The Bucks County Histori- 
cal Society, then General Davis was mistaken as to the name ‘‘Maxfield’’ in 
connection with the arrival of Richard Hough, as Pemberton wrote the name 
very plainly ‘‘Macclesfield.”” The error in the Pennsylvania Society’s copy, 
if error it is, probably occurred in copying. 


1John Rose was owner of what is known as Whittier homestead in 
Solebury, having purchased it May 29, 1740, from John and Eleanor 
Hough, who secured their patent the same year and day from John, Thomas 
and Richard Penn. The tract contained 194 acres ‘‘with allowances,’’ which 
probably increased it to more than 200 acres. Rose may have lived there 
when a young man, but when he sold it May 9, 1792, to Robert Thorne, 
his successor as proprietor of the ferry, he was a resident of New Jersey. 
This John Rose may have been a son of the immigrant John. 


2Dr. B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., in Improving Navigation on the Dela- 
ware River, 1932, p. 44. 
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buildings, one on the west side of Cuttalossa Road and two on 
the east. Jacob Painter became possessor of the ferry in April, 
1796, a joint owner, it seems, with Reuben Thomas, and from 
this date it was called Painters Ferry for a number of years, 
though the property changed hands several times. In 1819 
the village received its singular name of Hard Times and it was 
so known at least until the completion of the Delaware Division 
Canal. ‘The tavern property had been sold several times by the 
Sheriff. It was leased from one of the purchasers by Samuel 
Runk, who asked the owner to put up a sign. The owner 
declined, pleading hard times. Runk then improvised a sign- 
board from a cast-off shutter, decorated it with the words ‘‘Hard 
Times’ written in large letters with brush and tar and swung 
the sign in full view of the traveling public. The name Lum- 
berton was given to the village in 1833. In that opportune 
year, immediately following the completion of the canal, John 
E. Kenderdine bought the entire property and the next year 
(1834) started his successful career as miller, millwright and 
dealer in lumber and other commodities. The old mill had been 
entirely wiped out by the construction of the canal. Kenderdine 
built a new grist mill and also a saw mill from materials he him- 
self had assembled in Horsham, his home before removal to 
Lumberton. It was not John E. Kenderdine, however, who 
ran the tavern, although he owned it. His sister, Elizabeth 
Kenderdine, widow of William V. Matlack (who had died in 
1834), was the hostess. The old Hard Times sign had long be- 
fore been hauled down and in its place swayed the “‘Sign of the 
Camel.’ Elizabeth Kenderdine moved in 1841 to Philadel- 
phia, where she had once lived, and with her removal the old 
inn ceased to exist as a house of public entertainment. “Today 
the sign of a revived Cuttalossa Inn still carries the name Hard 
Times, but the village has undergone great changes since the 
first sign disappeared. Its setting in the steep hills overlooking 
the beautiful Delaware valley attract many people who find 
much in its scenic charm to interest them. Its most distinguish- 
ed resident was General Zebulon M. Pike, for whom Pike’s 
Peak was named. He lived there in his youth with his father 
in a house long since demolished. 


1Thaddeus S. Kenderdine, writer, traveler and son of John E. Kender- 
dine, in Kenderdines of America, 1901, p. 61, thus gossips about the 
old tavern: ‘‘“Aunt Betsy,’ as she was familiarly called, I first remember 
as the landlady of the ‘Camel Tavern’ at Lumberton. Her husband had 
but lately died, and, with her two children, one but three months old, she 
was fighting the battle of life. The old hostelry, in antiquity going back to 
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LUMBERVILLE— 


Village in the extreme northwestern corner of Solebury 
Township at the mouth of Paunaucussing Creek on Delaware 
River Road (Route 326). It was founded by Colonel George 
Wall, ardent Bucks County Revolutionary War patriot. An 
old family record has Colonel Wall as ‘‘born the 12th day of 
June, sun about half an hour high, Anno Domini 1745.” In 
1770, in accord with ‘‘rites and ceremonies of the Church of 
England,”’ he married Sarah Kitchen, daughter of —TThomas 
Kitchen, of Amwell, N. J., doubtless a descendant of William 
Kitchen, associate of John Wells, founder of New Hope. In 
his early career Colonel Wall was a surveyor, conveyancer and 
teacher of a select school, whose pupils included John Ruckman 
and John W. Balderston, of Solebury, and John Watson, son 
of Dr. John Watson, of Buckingham, all men of prominence in 
county affairs. He held commissions as captain, major and 
lieutenant colonel in the Continental Army, but the most con- 
spicuous service he rendered his country at that period was as 
agent for confiscated estates, commissioned in 1790. He was 
also High Sheriff, 1782-1784, and Justice of the Peace from 
1791 until his death in 1804. Just prior to the Revolution he 
bought a large tract of land upon part of which Lumberville now 
stands, and built a house and two saw mills, all of which dis- 
appeared many years ago. The place was then known as Walls 
Saw Mill and Walls Landing.. On a draft and map of part of 
the Delaware River and valley which Surveyor Reading Howell 
made for Colonel Wall in 1792, Lumberville’s site is marked 
“the honorable G. Wall’s Saw Mill © plantation.’ It is inter- 
esting to note that this draft also shows that Colonel Wall 
owned a similar plant in Tinicum Township at the mouth of 
Tinicum Creek, marked ‘‘George Wall Esqs plantn and Mill 
Seat.”” Heed % Hartley, who succeeded Wall in the lumber 
business, changed the village name to Lumberville. ‘This was 
before 1832, when, Gordon’s Gazetteer says, Lumberville had a 
dozen houses, a tavern, two stores and a grist mill. Gordon 


the days of the Revolution, I well remember. On its swinging sign was 
rudely painted the alleged most patient of animals, but I thought the picture 
a work of art. I was too young, however, to see the inaptness of having a 
camel for a tavern sign—an animal which could go so long between drinks. 
With her plain cap, kindly face and housekeeping ability, Aunt Betsy ele- 
vated her calling and her guests praised her as a model landlady. With its 
low ceiling, entered by a narrow doorway, the barroom reminded me of one 
of Dickens’ creations in that line. In after years this building was my home, 
the barroom being the sitting room. In its cozy, quiet limits I often thought 
of it as it was in the faraway times of the Revolution, when the Durham 
boatmen and congenial waterside spirits held high carnival there.”’ 
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speaks of Lumberville as a post town, although the official record 
seems to show the post office was not established until April 
30, 1835, with William Hoppock as first postmaster. At that 
time the village appears to have had a reputation as ‘‘a consider- 
able market for lumber.’’ William Tinsman, Sr., who had been 
in the lumber business at Riegelsville, N. J., since 1850, pur- 
chased the lumber plant at Lumberville in 1869 and it has been 
conducted ever since by members of the Tinsman family. The 
first tavern was a frame structure. Saturday night, January 19, 
+1833, while Major Anthony Fry was landlord, the tavern was 
entirely destroyed by fire. While the building was burning 
fiercely, Major Fry at the risk of his life broke open a cellar 
door and carried out a quantity of blasting powder, stored in the 
basement by the canal company. Philip Fretz’s clover mill, 
near the village, was burned down February 2 of the same year. 
By 1834 Benjamin Carver was landlord of a new inn. The 
first move to build the river bridge was made at a meeting held 
at his inn October 18, 1834. This meeting was attended by 
John E. Kenderdine, president; John D. Balderston, secretary; 
Cyrus Hartley, Joseph Reading, Dr. Jesse Beans and Isaac B. 
Williams. The bridge, erected at a cost of $18,000, was opened 
for travel in 1835. As it stands at present, it has four spans of 
the old wooden covered construction and one span of steel, the 
second from the Pennsylvania side, replacing the span carried 
away by the flood of October 10,° 1903. On the southwest 
side of River Road, between Lumberton and Lumberville, on an 
82-acre tract once owned by William H. Kemble, of Philadel- 
phia, is a celebrated quarry which furnished building blocks for 
many of Philadelphia’s “brownstone” fronts of the late nine- 
teenth century. In its most prosperous days about two hundred 
laborers and stonecutters were employed. It was then operated 
by the Lumberville Granite Company, owned by Kemble Broth- 
ers. A tramway was built over the river in 1883 to carry the 
blocks directly to flat cars on a siding on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. ‘The quarry shut down entirely in 1903, although it has 
since been operated sporadically on a smaller scale. 


LURGAN— 


Hamlet in northwestern Upper Makefield Township, south 
of Bowman Hill, on the road leading from Buckmanville to 
the River Road. Since Bowman Hill was taken over by the 
State as part of the Washington Crossing Park system, a new road 
has been built leading from Lurgan over the hill, providing 
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easy access to the observation tower on the summit. Lurgan 
was the site of an old time school house that gave the hamlet 
considerable notoriety. A paragraph in the Newtown Enter- 
prise of June 23, 1888, discussing a legal dispute over a water 
course in the neighborhood of Lurgan, has a reference to “‘the site 
of the famous Lurgan College.” General Davis explains how 
the humble school house was dignified by the name “‘college,’’? 
but he fails to say anything about the origin of the name of the 
hamlet. The old school house was abandoned between 1834 
and 1850 and only the foundations now remain. County 
Superintendent W. W. Woodruff, in his report for 1877 to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, says that Lurgan 
school house was built in 1755 and that Friends held religious 
meetings there at stated periods. Lurgan was the birthplace 
(March 12, 1804) of Joseph Fell, first county superintendent 
of Bucks under the school law of 1854, and no doubt as a boy 
he attended Lurgan “‘College.’’ It was located near the point 
where the road to Bowman Hill Tower meets the old road. 
Below this road was another, now vacated, running through 
Lurgan to the River Road below Brownsburg. Lurgan no 
doubt takes its name from Lurgan, a town in the parish of Shan- 
kill, barony of Oneilland East, county of Armagh and province 
of Ulster, Ireland. This town was built by William Brownlow, 
Esq., on a 2500-acre tract in Ulster which he had received by 
grant from James I, and all of its forty-two houses were at that 
time occupied by English families. It was the birthplace of 
James Logan, secretary of William Penn, president of the 
Supreme Executive Council, 1736-38, also collector of quit 
rents for Penn at Pennsbury, and as the Bucks County Lurgan 
was on the border of the Manor of Highlands not far from 
Pennsbury, while just beyond Bowman Hill to the northwest 
lay the great Loganian Tract, it is not dificult to surmise how 
the Upper Makefield hamlet came by its name. But who gave 
it the name? Perhaps Logan himself. There is also a tradition 
that it was named by a member of a branch of the Kirk family, 


1‘Among the sons of Upper Makefield the late Oliver H. Smith, 
Indiana, member of the Legislature and of Congress, United States Senator, 
Attorney General and lawyer, probably stands first. He was a son of Thomas 
and Letitia Blackfan Smith, descendant of William Smith, who settled in 
Wrightstown in 1684, and was born in 1794 on a farm formerly owned by 
John A. Beaumont and died in Indiana in 1859. He had a vein of wit 
and humor in his composition and many anecdotes are related of him....When 
be went to Washington as a Senator, he was asked by one of his fellow Sena- 
tors from what college he graduated, and answered ‘Lurgan,’ the name of the 
roadside school house in Upper Makefield.’”” Davis, Vol. I, p. 463. 





| 
| 
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who came to this country from the Friends’ Meeting at Lurgan 
and settled in what is now Upper Makefield. In his early youth 
Hon. John Ross, later a brilliant attorney-at-law and Judge of 
the Seventh Judicial District comprising Bucks, Montgomery, 


Chester and Delaware Counties, was a pupil of Lurgan 
“College.’”’ 


MAPLE POINT— 


Small village in central northern Middletown ‘Township 
between Langhorne and Woodside at the intersection of the 
Edgewood Road (Route 252) and the road from Woodbourne 
to Newtown. The school house of Maple Point School District, 
located in the village, has been discontinued as such and has 
been remodeled into a dwelling house. The village took its 
name from the school district and the district name from its 
abundance of maple trees. 


MECHANICSVILLE— 


Village in northwestern Buckingham Township at the 
intersection of Durham Road (Route 656) and the road from 
Route 202, east of Doylestown, to Peters Corner. The first 
name of the crossroads was Fenton’s Corner, so named for a 
member of the Fenton family. The fourth section of Durham 
Road, extending from Buckingham to Fentons Corner, was laid 


out and opened in 1721. Historians were puzzled at first over 


the exact location of Fentons Corner, but diligent research 
definitely fixed it at Mechanicsville. Seneca W. Ely, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, distinguished native of Buckingham, is authority for the 
statement that the finest house in Mechanicsville was built in 
1818. It is a large white building on the west side of Durham 
Road and on land originally owned in 1737 by Adam Harker. 
Mr. Ely says it was occupied in 1826 by Joseph Carey, who kept 
a store in the adjoining building, but removed the same year 
to Rochester, N. Y. This house subsequently came into posses- 
sion of Samuel Wilson, seedsman, after two generations of his 
family had owned it. The names of Mechanicsville following 
Fentons Gorner were first Newark, then Halifax. Though the 
sources of these names are obvious, reasons for applying them 
to this village are obscure. In Gordon’s Gazetteer (1832) the 
village is listed as ‘‘Newark, or Halifax, or Mechanicsville.” 
When Peter Lester was appointed postmaster, April 12, 1830, 
the name adopted was Mechanicsville. Located in the midst 
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of a purely agricultural territory, there seems no reasonable ex- 
planation for such a name. The man who put the village on the 
map, so to speak, was Seedsman Wilson. Starting in a very 
small way in 1876, with a first year total business of only $300, 
in the next ten years his annual receipts had grown to $30,000. 
He circulated 50,000 seed catalogues a year and his newspaper 
and magazine advertising alone amounted to $3,000 yearly. 
The bulk of his shipments was by express from Doylestown, 
but he also did a heavy mail order business, the postage bills 
averaging $50 a day. Besides his home trade, he shipped seeds in 
bulk to Australia, Bermuda, Russia, France and England. Much 
of the business activity of the village ceased with the passing 
of the Wilson seed house. It was conceded to have been the 
largest seed business in the United States capitalized and con- 
ducted by a single individual at that time. Because of the 
large business of the seed concern the post office was made a 
Presidential office July 1, 1891. William S. Wilson, son of 
Samuel Wilson, was postmaster for two terms. The office later 
reverted to fourth class. 


MELCHERS CORNER— 


Village in northeastern Plumstead Township at the inter- 
section of Carversville and Groveland Roads midway between 
the old Point Pleasant and Danboro Turnpike (Route 920) 
and Stump Road. It was formerly called Benners Corner, but 
when the Benner family died out and Amandus B. Melcher 
built the store in 1908 the name was changed in his honor to 
Melchers Corner. The post office was moved from Smith Cor- 
ner to the store at Melchers Corner in 1938. Elwood B. Melcher, 
who took over the store after his father’s death, is present post- 
master. The territory between Wismer and Point Pleasant was 
formerly served by a mail stage running between the two points, 
but much of the mail is now carried by rural delivery cars. 
Union Creamery, built in 1884, is near the village. 


MIDDLETOWN TOWNSHIP— 


In central southern Bucks County, bounded northwest by 
Newtown Township, northeast by Lower Makefield, Falls and 
Bristol Townships, southeast by Bristol Township, southwest 
by Bensalem and Northampton Townships. Its boundaries 
are quite irregular, due to the winding course of Neshaminy 
Creek, which forms its southwest line and to broken lines on the 
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northeast boundary. The township is the last named in the 
Court jury’s report of 1692, referred to therein as ‘‘the middle 
township called Middletown.’ At that time it was central in 
the settled part of Bucks County, Prior to 1703 it was known 
as Middle Lots and as late as 1714 as Middle ‘Township.’ English 
Friends settled in Middletown before Penn came and others 
arrived with him on the ship Welcome. Some of them were 
Nicholas Waln, Richard Amor, Henry Paxson, Stephen Sands, 
James Dilworth, John Scarborough, Richard Davis, Robert Hall, 
Robert Heaton, George White, Thomas Atkinson and Thomas 
Croasdale. In fact, before 1700 the township was well settled, 
but some of the pioneers and elder members of their families 
soon migrated to other parts of this and Philadelphia County. 
A Friends’ Meeting was organized very early. Samuel Smith, 
the Friends’ historian, says, “Meetings for worship were first 
settled at Neshaminy in 1682, and held at the houses of Nicholas 
Waln, John Otter, and Robert Hall, till 1690, when their first 
meeting house was built.’ This house stood on the bank of 
Neshaminy Creek a mile west of Langhorne. The next site was 
on Maple avenue, Langhorne, where three houses have been built 
since 1734, the last in 1789. The meeting when first organized, 
being held ‘‘about Neshaminy,’ was called “Neshaminy Meet- 
ing.” It was first mentioned as Middletown Meeting in 1706, 
and so continues.? The Friends also established a school, One 
of its teachers as early as 1734 was William Atherton. It had 
as many as eighty enrolled pupils at one time and was considered 
the best school of that day in the county. General Jacob Brown 
was a pupil and for a year one of its teachers. Seth Chapman, 
afterwards Judge of the Courts of Lycoming County, Pa., was 
also a pupil. Middletown has always been thickly settled terri- 
tory. Four boroughs erected from its territory have reduced 
its area considerably. Its agricultural interests, always impor- 
tant, are closely looked after by Middletown Grange, Patrons 

of Husbandry, | 


MIDWAY— 


Hamlet in northwestern Bristol Township at the inter- 
section of Durham Road (Route 152) and Newportville Road. 
Its first name was Poverty Cross, so called, it is said from squat- 
ters who settled there in early times, When the Bristol-Doyles- 


1Davis, Vol, I, p. 126. 
*Ezra Michener in A Retrospect of Early Quakerism, 1860, p. 77. 
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town trolley line was built in the 1890 decade, the name of the 
place was changed to Midway, the hamlet being half way be- 
tween Bristol and South Langhorne. For a short time it had a 
post office, established December 18, 1897. Mail is now sup- 
plied by Bristol rural delivery. 


MILFORD SQUARE— 


A populous village near the center of Milford Township 
at the intersection of Allentown Road (Route 924) and the 
old Spinnerstown Turnpike (Route 923). Licking Creek 
flows through the village and a short distance eastward forms 
a junction with the Unami. Prior to 1850 the village was 
known as Heistville, so named for the prominent Heist family, 
one of whom, Allen H. Heist, was Recorder of Deeds (1863- 
66), Sheriff (1881-1884) and landlord of Court Inn, Doyles- 
town, for several years. “The exact date of the establishment 
of the post office seems to be in doubt. The Post Office Depart- 
ment’s record is March 16, 1872, but it may have been a few 
years earlier. [he name Milford Square, from the name of 
the township, must have been adopted about 1850, as news- 
papers printed there early in the 50’s bear the name. Pioneer 
settlers of the village were mostly followers of Menno Simon. 
They arrived over two hundred years ago and built a string 
of blockhouses from the cross roads to Steinburg as a protection 
against Indian incursions. For thirty years prior to 1881 
Milford Square was an important publishing center for German 
language newspapers and periodicals. The first newspaper, 
Religious Messenger, was issued August 23, 1852, by Rev. John 
H. Oberholtzer. It was published regularly for three years. 
The next paper was Das Christliche Volksblatt, published by 
the Mennonite Printing Union. Its name was subsequently 
changed to Mennonite Friedensbote, a semi-monthly religious 
publication, with Rev. Andrew B. Shelly as managing editor for 
some years. [he most successful of the Milford Square German 
language papers was the Patriot and Reformer, established as a 
daily by John G. Stauffer, July 4, 1867, but soon changed to 
a weekly. Mr. Stauffer, who was both its editor and propri- 
etor, was a German scholar of much more than ordinary attain- 
ments. His paper had a large circulation and was influential. 
Its political tone was independent, but the editor discussed — 
public questions in an original way that attracted widespread 
attention. He continued to publish the paper at Milford Square 
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until 1881, when he removed the publication office to Quaker- 
town. Seventy years ago Milford Square, with its 150 popu- 
lation, cigar box and coach factories, stores, shops and hotel, 
was a busy industrial community. Its residents today are enter- 
prising and it is still an active business place. 


MILL CREEK— 


A number of streams in Bucks County are named Mill 
Creek. The origin of the name is obvious and needs no further 
explanation. 

1. Small stream rising in northwestern Hilltown Township, 
flowing first northwestwardly then northwardly into West 
Rockhill Township and emptying into North Branch of Perki- 
omen Creek south of Sellersville. It was on this stream that 
the first Derstein mill was built in 1730 and it is sometimes 
called Derstein Mill Creek. 

2. Name applied to the stream formed by the junction of La- 
haska and Watsons Creeks, on the Charles Williams farm in 
Buckingham Township. It flows from that point nearly due 
southward through Buckingham into Wrightstown Township, 
where it takes a southwesterly course and empties into Neshaminy 
Creek at Rushland. This stream is also sometimes called Lingo- 
hocken or Lingohocking, a name of doubtful Indian derivation. 
_ 3. Small stream wholly in northeastern Bensalem Township, 
emptying into Neshaminy Creek at Flushing. It was sometimes 
called Rodman Creek or Rodman Run from the early William 
and John Rodman tracts, which it drained. 

4. On the “‘Atlas of Properties near the Philadelphia and Tren- 
ton Railroad,’ published 1885 by G. M. Hopkins, C. E., Mill 
Creek is figured as rising in northeast Bristol “Township and 
forming a junction with Queen Anne Creek north of the mill 
pond. From this junction to its mouth at Delaware River it 
is named Otter Creek. State Highway maps give it the name 
of Mill Creek from its source to its mouth. 

5. Stream rising in the northwest corner of Buckingham Town- 
ship and flowing through the southeastern part of Doylestown 
Township to Edison, where it empties into Neshaminy Creek. 
This little stream once furnished power for six different mills 
of various kinds strung along its banks from near its source to 
its mouth. Only two of these buildings are now standing and 
neither is used for milling purposes. Doylestown Borough 
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Water Works, the Fanny Chapman Memorial Swimming Pool 
and Doylestown Country Club’s grounds are located on this 
creek. It is often locally called Borough Mill Creek. On a Scott 
map of Doylestown Borough, dated 1874, it is marked Richs 
Creek, a name by which it was never popularly known. In 
early deeds it is frequently referred to as Mill Creek. 


6. Small stream rising in northwestern Warrington Township, 
flowing eastwardly and forming a junction with Neshaminy 
Creek north of Tradesville, named for the grist mill of John 
George Weisel and Samuel Weisel, from about 1842 to 1900, 
when the mill was abandoned. 


MINE SPRING— 


In southeastern Bridgeton Township, about midway be- 
tween River Road (Route 326) and Rupletown Road. It 
may be reached over a byway leading from Rupletown Road 
about three-fourths of a mile from its junction with the road 
from Upper Black Eddy to Revere. A small stream emptying 
into Delaware Division Canal has its source in this spring. “The 
spring is famous because of its constant flow. In times of severe 
drought it is the only local source of water supply for cattle and 
domestic purposes. It has been used in common by people of the 
neighborhood from earliest times. Mine Spring School House, 
the first in that part of the township, was built about 1813 on 
land leased for ninety-nine years for school purposes by the 
Pursell family, who, with the Frankenfields, owned most of 
the land there. Lease of the school lot was presumed to include 
Mine Spring, but this is disputed. “The building was a typical 
old-time country school house, stone, 28 feet square. A large 
upright stove occupied the center of the room. ‘The teacher's 
desk stood on a platform at one side with a heavy slate black- 
board on the wall behind it. Pupils sat on high benches at 
continuous desks built around three sides of the room, except 
at the space for a doorway on the side ovposite the platform. 
The younger pupils sat on benches forming a square around the 
stove. In 1860 and 1861 about 100 pupils were on the rolls, 
some walking several miles, but many were absent each day. 
When Chestnut Ridge house was built in 1862 and the New 
Union house a year or two later, Mine Spring building was no 
longer used for school purposes. It was torn down in 1880 
by the heirs of Michael Hart, to whom the land had reverted. 
William Williams was schoolmaster for many years. The 
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spring derives its name from the fact that prospectors many 
yeats ago dug near it for copper ore. No ore was found and the 
shallow shafts were refilled. 


MILFORD TOWNSHIP— 


In the extreme northwest corner of the county, bounded 
northwest by Upper Milford Township, Lehigh County; 
northeast by Springfield and Richland, southeast by West Rock- 
hill and southwest by Marlborough and Upper Hanover Town- 
ships, Montgomery County. Through this ‘township the 
Pennsylvania Germans who came up the Perkiomen Valley from 
the port of Philadelphia first entered Bucks County in consider- 
able numbers. A petition for organization of the township 
was presented to the Court June 13, 1734, and granted the 
same year. On the back of John Chapman’s survey, made the 
same year, is the word “Bulla” as a name for the township, 
but there is no record that it was adopted. The first name was 
Lower Milford, later changed to Milford, probably suggested 
by mills and fords on the several streams. The Act of Assembly 
of March 11, 1752, constituting Northampton a county, 
directs that the new county ‘‘be divided from the county of 
Bucks by the upper or northwestern line of Durham tract to the 
upper corner thereof, thence to be run by a straight line south- 
westwardly to the line dividing the townships of Upper and 
Lower Milford, thence along the said line to the line dividing 
Philadelphia and Bucks counties, and thence by a line to the 
extremities of said province.’’ Upper Milford thus became a 
part of Northampton and when Lehigh County was formed in 
1812 it was incorporated with that county. The earliest land- 
owners were English, most of them non-residents, including 
Joseph Growden, William Morris, William Allen and Nicholas 
Austin, Austin’s lands passed into the hands of John Halde- 
man, ancestor of the New Britain Haldemans. ‘The inhabitants 
were practically all German by 1750. While Milford has always 
been largely an agricultural district, a number of industries 
gained a foothold, including cigarmaking, in which many hands 
were employed until the introduction of machinery. An indus- 
try, now forgotten, peculiar to this township, was whip-stock 
making,’ carried on extensively for almost half a century. Mil- 


1Whip-stock is a meaningless word to the present generation, but 
drivers of mail coaches and Conestoga wagons of days agone knew their whip- 
stocks. So seldom is the word seen in print that it appears worthwhile to 
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ford was the most important center for that business in the 
United States, but with the passing of horse and buggy and 
tally-ho days, the industry died. There were no large factories 
making whip-stocks, the product being turned out largely by 
skilled workers living on farms. It is said some very beautiful 
specimens of workmanship were produced by men living in 
modest homes among the rocks. Small outlay of capital was 
required and needful tools were simple, the principal one being 
an appliance called “‘nippers.”’ Besides sales made in this State, 
a ready market was found for the stocks in Massachusetts, New 
York, St. Louis and Cincinnati. Lewis Christman, one of the 
disbursing merchants at Trumbauersville, reported his sales 
during the 1870's at 14,000 dozens annually. Among the ex- 


pert whip-stock makers whose names have survived were Daniel 
Gougler, Jacob Hillegas, Abner ‘Thomas and Thomas Hillegas, 


repeat here a reference to it in Judge Henry Chapman’s vivid description 
of coaching days on Old York Road on page 150 of Volume I, Papers of 
The Bucks County Historical Society, in which he mentions the whip- 
stock. The old-time stage driver was proud of his four-in-hand, and Judge 
Chapman says of him: ‘‘He had a name for each horse. After a brisk trot 
over the level he would rein in at the foot of a long hill and sleepily crawl 
to its top. And now, while the wheels would grind the pebbles beneath their 
slow revolutions with harsh grating accent, he would have a dialogue with 
his pets. He would sometimes speak to them in a patronizing strain, all 
in his peculiar jargon, sometimes argue with them; and sometimes a refractory 
steed would receive a paternal scolding, and he half believed all knew exactly 
what he said. If Snowball had chanced to trip or shy at a heap of stones on 
the level, he would receive a caution in the severest language to be found in 
his master’s vocabulary. So the discourse would run on until the summit 
of the hill was reached. And then, with an inclination of the body, he 
would let fly from his whip-stock the long lash that reached high over the 
leaders’ heads, causing a report like that of a rifle and making every horse 
leap wildly into the air. But presently they would settle down to a uni- 
form stride. He would now pour forth a volley of slang epithets hardly 
in sufficient good taste to have a place in a literary composition, but highly 
amusing when accompanied by the manner, expression and utterances of the 
spokesman. Thus he measured mile after mile, sometimes on the plain and 
sometimes toiling up an ascent, till approaching an inn, he would slacken pace 
and allow a little time for his team to take breath and be refreshed. Within 
a few hundred yards of said inn, he would draw forth his horn and with 
sundry blasts announce his coming. At the same time each horse would 
prick up his ears with delight. Then there was running to and fro, the 
hostler with his buckets of water, the innkeeper hopefully rushing behind 
the bar, the loungers in greedy expectation of seeing a crowd of strange faces; 
and the famous tally-ho, and the boys on the lookout for the great Jehu on 
the box, who came thundering up with renewed speed, and with a freshness 
that appeared marvelous, for none knew the preparation that had been em- 
ployed to attain it. The imposing spectacle was brought to a close by a 
sudden stop which made the house quake. There was bustle and stir for a 
time, as if a new era had dawned upon the place, but at length the journey 
was resumed and all about the inn subsided into its usual monotonous quiet.” 
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of Trumbauersville; Conrad Miller, of Gerysville, and a number 
of others who lived remote from villages. A movement was 
made in 1830 to have parts of Milford, Richland and Spring- 
field ‘Townships annexed to Lehigh County. A bill designed 
to authorize the annexation was introduced in the Legislature, 
but it did not come out of the committe to which it was referred, 
and the project was never seriously revived. 


MINK RUN— 


Small stream wholly in northeastern Bedminster, rising 
west of Fretz Valley School House. It parallels Deer Run, and, 
like it, flows eastwardly and empties into Tohickon Creek. The 
stream is sometimes called Rabbit Run. In early days the 
abundance of minks along its banks gave the stream its name. 


MINT ISLAND— 


A small island in the Delaware River at the mouth of 
Scotts Creek, Falls Township. It is said the Indian name for 
the island was Pessenewinning, and Lindestrom quotes this 
name in his Geographia Americae (1654-55), but it is not 
positively certain that he means Mint Island, although the 
inference is that he does. No student of Indian language has 
attempted to give a definition of the word. 


MORGAN RUN— 


Small stream rising in southeastern Milford Township, 
entering Richland Township at its southwestern corner. It 
flows in a northerly direction to join Licking Run east of 
Quakertown near its mouth on Tohickon Creek. On Kuhn € 
Janney’s large wall map of Bucks County, 1857, it is called 
Morgan Run. Its first name was Bog Run. It is so called on 
a draught of Elizabeth Galloway’s land in Richland Town- 
ship, unsigned but probably made by Surveyor Samuel Foulke 
in 1781. It is also so named on other draughts made by Foulke 
about that time. Its early name is accounted for by the marshy 
country it drained, but the origin of its later name, Morgan, has 
not been determined. No family by that name is referred to in 
the township’s early records. It is possible it may have been 
named for General Daniel Morgan. 
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MORGANTOWN— 


Hamlet in northeastern Durham Township on Durham 
Creek, a short distance west of Riegelsville. While the Quaker- 
town and Eastern Railroad was in operation (1896-1907) a 
flag station between Durham Furnace and Durham village was 
called Morgan. In 1900 Morgantown had seven dwelling 
houses, forty-nine inhabitants, an Italian boarding house with 
an average of twenty-five boarders, a railroad station and exten- 
sive brick and lime industries. At the period when Durham 
Furnace began operations (1727) the place had only three log 
dwelling houses on the north side of Durham Creek, while on 
the south side of the creek were several forgemen’s cabins. 
Morgantown was the birth-place of the Revolutionary hero of 
the Battle of Cowpens, General Daniel Morgan, in whose honor 
the village was named. The authority for this statement is 
Michael Fackenthal, a soldier of the Revolution and native of 
Durham Township, who stated that Morgan himself told him 
that Morgantown was his native place. The year of Morgan's 
birth is generally stated as 1736. He died at Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, July 6, 1802. The house in which he was born was still 
standing at Morgantown in 1800. 


MORRISVILLE— 


Borough on Delaware River, erected from the northeast 
corner of Falls Township by Act of Assembly passed March 29, 
1804. Municipal organization was effected June 8 of the same 
year in an old school house west of Smith street canal bridge 
at a meeting of borough officers elected the preceding April 16. 
A post office had been established January 1, 1795, with Mark 
Hapenny as first postmaster. Morrisville was named for Robert 
Morris, financier of the Revolution, who lived there for some 
time.2. The Morris mansion, later owned by General Jean 


1Information supplied by Clara R. Laubach in a paper read before 
Buckwampun Historical and Literary Association at Pullen, Pa., June 9, 1900. 


2Judge William C. Ryan, in his address at the Morrisville centennial 
anniversary celebration, May 24, 1904, (A Collection of Papers Read 
before The Bucks County Historical Society, Vol. III, p. 365), said, ‘‘Mor- 
risville will always be associated with the pathetic story of the misfortunes 
of Robert Morris. In 1789 he began the acquisition of real estate here. In 
that year he purchased from Samuel Ogden the Delaware Mills, with a tract 
of 450 acres and another tract of about 400 acres from John Nixon. In 
1791 he purchased Summerseat with its tract of 271 acres. In 1792 he 
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Victor Moreau, the friend and later the enemy of Napoleon, 
was burned down Christmas night, 1810. George Clymer, a 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence, made his home in 
Morrisville for a short time and General Washington had his 
headquarters in the town in December, 1776, before he retired 
to Upper Makefield. Morrisville occupies a part of the oldest 
settled section of the county. In the river may be seen the re- 
mains of an island upon which, it is claimed, the first white 
man settled. The Holme map (1681-1684) shows the John 
Wood tract of 478 acres, which comprised a part of the present 
site of Morrisville. This land had been acquired by Wood from 
Sir Edmond Andros about 1679 or 1680. It was quite a long 
while before Morrisville had a name. Being close at hand to 
that very indefinitely defined territory known as the ‘Falls 
of Delaware,” its early inhabitants may never have thought it 
necessary to adopt another name. It is pretty certain, however, 
that when Patrick Colvin in 1722 bought the ferry, it was named 
Colvins Ferry and was so known through the Revolutionary 
period. As Dr. Fackenthal says,! it has been difficult from in- 
formation at hand to differentiate between the Morrisville- 
Trenton ferries and those immediately southward. There were 
three ferries at what is now Morrisville and Trenton, the first 
to be established crossing the river at the foot of Ferry Street, 
Trenton; the second was the Bond Ferry at Lamberton, about a 
mile south of Ferry Street Ferry, and the third was the Beatty 
or Calhoun Street Ferry, about a mile above Ferry Street. 
There is evidence to show that a ferry was projected and prob- 
ably established across the Delaware at the Falls in 1675.2. It 


acquired the Colvin tract with the ferry, containing on the Pennsylvania side 
26434 acres. He afterwards purchased other lands, until in 1795 he was 
the owner of about 2,500 acres. He undertook an operation which in those 
times was no doubt regarded a very extensive one. Here he had a grist 
mill, a rolling mill, a snuff mill, a hat factory and numerous other establish- 
ments. He built a large mansion in the village and surrounded it with 
beautiful grounds. His stables were among the finest in America. His 
son, Robert Morris, Jr., who had charge of the operations at Morrisville, 
resided in the mansion several years. But Morris did not realize all of his 
expectations and misfortune swept from him his fortune and consigned him 
to a debtor’s prison in his old age.’’ 

‘Improving Navigation on the Delaware River, by Dr. B. F. 
Fackenthal, Jr., 1932, p. 32. 

*“ At a speciall Cott held by the Governor att New Castle in Delaware 
River the 13th & 14th days of May 1675 Itt was ordered....That a ferry 
boat bee maintained & kept at the Falls at the west syde of this R'ver a horse 
and man to pay for passage 2 gilders a man wth out a horse 10 styvers.”” 
Records of the Court of New Castle on Delaware, 1676-1681. Published 
by the Colonial Society of Pennsylvania, 1904. p. 47. 
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is certain there was a ferry there in 1712, as the Act of June 7 of 
that year ‘‘establishing and regulating ferries over the river Dela- 
ware and Neshaminy Creek,’’ Section I, provides that a ferry shall 
be erected and kept “‘near the Falls of Delaware,” and Section II, 
“that John Clark of the said county (Bucks), yeoman, is hereby 
appointed and shall be the person who shall keep the ferry at 
or near the Falls.’’ The bridge of the Trenton Delaware Bridge 
Company between Morrisville and Trenton, called the Lower 
Trenton or Decatur Street Bridge, was opened for travel March 
3, 1812, and was remodeled in 1848. It was the first bridge 
opened for travel over Delaware River and was the first one 
taken over by the Joint Commission for Eliminating Toll 
Bridges, July 12, 1918, at the price of $240,000. In 1928 
the Joint Commission built a new double roadway steel bridge 
on the abandoned Pennsylvania Railroad bridge piers (the Lin- 
coln Highway Bridge) at an estimated cost of $650,000. The 
bridge of the Trenton City Bridge Company, known as the 
Upper Trenton or Calhoun Street Bridge, was opened for 
travel in 1860. It was destroyed by fire in 1882, rebuilt in 
1884 and taken over by the Joint Commission November 14, 
1928, at the price of $250,000. There is some evidence to show 
that Morrisville was called New Brumigem in 1793. A sub- 
scription papert for contributions for relief of families in Phila- 
delphia afflicted by the yellow fever plague was circulated that 
year at New Brumigem, Bucks County. It contains familiar old 
names of the Morrisville vicinity, as Biles, Kirkbride, Colvin and 
Mark Hapenny. It was only two years later (1795) that Mark 
Hapenny was appointed postmaster, Robert Morris completing 
his extensive land purchases the same year, and thenceforth the 
village name became Morrisville. An early iron plant, known 
as Delaware Works, located in the village is interesting, but its 
history has not been definitely traced. The mill and the tract 
upon which it stood appear to have been purchased by Robert 
Morris from Samuel Ogden in 1789. It is not clear in what 
year Delaware Works was founded and the tradition that it may 
have been built by the Ogdens, early ironmasters of New Jersey, 
possibly by Colonel Josiah Ogden, needs verification. Again, 
it may have been established by Samuel Ogden, from whom 
Robert Morris purchased it. ‘‘Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture 





1The original paper, with all the signatures, including those from the 
Delaware Works, is now in The Bucks County Historical Society’s collection 
of manuscripts. 
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in the Eighteenth Century,” Harrisburg, Pa., 1938, a publi- 
cation of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, quotes the 
“Papers of James Wilson,’”’ VII, 21, 24, to show that “‘follow- 
ing the Revolution the Delaware Works belonged to Mark 
Bird and James Wilson. After the failure of Mark Bird, James 
Wilson carried on for a time this enterprise, which consisted 
of slitting mills, a forge, grist mills and saw mills.’ Hemerlin 
Says of this project in 1783: ‘‘A similar plant (has been estab- 
lished) this year at the lower fall of the Delaware River, opposite 
Trenton, with four water wheels for iron strips and hoop-iron, 


| partly in order to endeavor to manufacture round bolt-iron 





for ship-building out of square blocks of iron under concave 
rollers.”"* This old plant demonstrated the strategic location 
of Morrisville industrially, a condition of which the town has 
taken advantage in recent years, as shown by the establishment 
of the works of the Vulcanized Rubber Company and the 
National Tile Company. The borough water works plant, 
completed October, 1894, marked a big step in municipal pro- 
gress. Other present-day civic institutions include the finely- 
equipped Capital View Fire Company, Willet C. Sanford Post, 
No. 433, American Legion, and an active Woman’s Club. May 
24, 1904, the town celebrated its centennial anniversary with a 
street parade, the unveiling of a bust of Robert Morris and an 
open-air mass meeting in Recreation Park, where addresses were 
made by Oscar Beck, president of Town Council; Hon, Mahlon 
H. Stout, President Judge of the Bucks County Courts, and 
Hon. Harman Yerkes and William C. Ryan, Esq., representing 
The Bucks County Historical Society. Judge Yerkes graphic- 
ally described how Morrisville missed by a hair’s breadth be- . 
coming the capital city of the United States in 1800. Not the 
least important number on the program was an original poem, 
“In Memory of Robert Morris,’ by Dr. R. H. G. Osborne, 
the town’s poet laureate. A few lines of Dr. Osborne’s tribute 
merit repetition here: 

‘How many a bard has striven to rehearse 

Heroic actions in resounding verse, 

And, flush’d with thought of battle’s proud array, 

Heard trumpets ringing while he penn’d his lay! 


xX x x x x x x x xX . 


18. G. Hemerlin in Report About the Mines of the United States 
of America, 1783, pp. 74, 75. 
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But there are heroes whom no trumpet greets, 
Nor sound of marching squadrons in the streets, 
No glittering medals from their breasts depend, 
No shouts of welcome to their ears ascend; 

Men who have toil’d for brother men, afar 
From all the flashing blazonry of war; 

Men who have struggled to the death — unknown, 
Unheard, unthought of, even by their own; 
Men who have wrought, in silence and in pain, 
What is not their’s, but shall be others’ gain; 
Who, as they view’d each fond ambition fall, 
Still listen’d only for their country’s call; 
Serene —- unselfish — and for all their hard 
And thankless labours seeking no reward. 


Such was the man we celebrate today! 

He drew no sword, he march’d not to the fray; 
Yet had this warrior without spear or shield 
One fatal moment taught his soul to yield, 
That moment Famine had unsurped the field, 
Grim Ruin shriek’d along the blasted plain, 
And chieftains marshall’d all their hosts in vain! 


This is the town he builded! Here his name 

Has found at least some trembling rays of fame; 
Grant him a fuller measure of the praise 

That hovers round the old heroic days; 

And when your children speak of Washington, 

Tell them how Morris fought — and what he won!” 


It is not generally known that two British spies, named John 
Mason and James Ogden, were captured, tried by court martial, 
sentenced and hanged during the Revolution at Morrisville. 
Mason was from New York and Ogden from South River, N. J. 
The court was held January 10, 1781, at ‘“‘Summerseat,”’ after- 
wards the home of Robert Morris. General Anthony Wayne 
presided. The accused were found guilty and sentenced to be 
hanged the following morning. ‘The sentence was confirmed by 
Major General Sterling. Major Benjamin Fishbourn, aide-de- 


iat Ce en ee a 
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camp, was directed to carry it out and a signed note by him 
shows that this was done.? 


MOSS GIEL ROCK— 


On Delaware River Road (Route 326) in southeastern 
Plumstead Township between Lumberville and Point Pleasant 
and near Devils Half Acre. It would be difficult, indeed, to im- 
prove upon the description of this rock and the origin of its 
name embodied in the following extract from ‘‘October Pencil- 
lings’’ in the Doylestown Democrat of November 20) Paes 
doubtless from the pen of Cyrus Livezey, Lumberville poet- 
author: “On the hillside after leaving the old Devils Half 
Acre house is a modest dwelling erected many years ago by 
‘Old Black John,’ who by a vast amount of labor and with 
more patience and perseverance than is often found in the African 
race succeeded in rendering a small stony patch susceptible to 
cultivation, and just beyond this we come to the famous high 
rocks towering grandly at least eighty feet above the road with 
beautiful hemlock and other trees rising above them. The sun 
is not visible here and the wintry atmosphere that prevades this 
place gives us a taste of that season, and we remember finding 
a block of winter ice here late in April, 1830. Advancing a 
few rods we pass Rattling Run Cascade and are opposite Moss 
Giel Rock, which rises from the side of the hill some distance 
above the road. The ascent is very steep and the distance from 
the road to the summit of the rock is about three hundred feet. 
Our fraternal guide offers to lead us up by a circuitous route 
without difficulty, but climbing steep hills was a favorite amuse- 
ment fifty years ago, and we resolve to have a taste of it now 
and in a few minutes, panting for breath, the summit of the 
rock is reached.. Here after resting awhile we contemplate the 
scenery below, around and far away. Ov the eastern side is 
the cascade, so called from a small stream of water flowing 
through a wildwood glen and over a ledge of rocks. The run 
formerly bore a name that was rather uncongenial to modern 
refinement and was changed a few years ago to suit the taste of 
some Philadelphia ladies; and, although we are generally dis- 
posed to accept names as we find them, beg leave to demur in this 
case (as the stream flows through a thickly wooded glen) to 


1Descriptive Catalogue of the DuSimitiere Papers in the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. Prepared by The Historical Records Survey, Division 
of Professional and Service Projects Administration. Philadelphia, Penn- 
Sylvania: The Historical Records Survey, April, 1940, p. 63. 
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call it Sylvan Run and Sylvan Run Cascade. Moss Giel Rock 
was dedicated by an ederly gentleman and some schoolboy com- 
panions in 1865, the ceremony consisting of reading Bayard 
Taylor's account of the great Burns Festival at Moss Giel in 
Scotland in 1845. The broad surface of the rock is smooth and 
pretty well covered with inscriptions by numerous visitors. 
Although many years of our life were passed within two miles of 
this place, we never stood upon the rock before and knew not of 
its sublimity. To the eastward the head of the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal feeder, Readings Hollow, Bulls Island and Raven 
Rock are visible.”’ 


MOUNT MISERY— 


This was once the name of a school house and scattered 
hamlet in southeastern Nockamixon Township near the Bridge- 
ton Township line and near Beaver Run. The name was be- 
stowed by old time teachers and pupils and has been forgotten 
for many years. The old school was on or near the site of the 
later Cedar Grove school house. 


MOZART— 


Village in the southwestern corner of Buckingham Town- 
ship at the intersection of Dark Hollow Road and the road from 
Rushland to Furlong. On a James D. Scott Map of Bucks 
County, dated 1898, the place is marked both Concord and 
Mozart P. O. Its first name was Concord, doubtless so named 
for the historic place of that name in Massachusetts. Nearly a 
century ago John T. Atkinson operated a large wagon building 
plant there. The village at that time also had twelve dwelling 
houses. When the post office was established, before 1894, it 
was necessary to change the name, as there was another Concord 
post office in Franklin County, Pa., and over fifty places in the 
United States of the same name. The new name chosen was 
Mozart, in honor of the great musician-composer, said to have 
been selected by several old-time fiddlers living in the neighbor- 
hood. There is a scarcity of vouchers at hand authenticating 
this statement. The post office was discontinued after 1905. 


MUMBAUERSVILLE— 


Village in northwest Milford Township on the road from 
Gerysville to Trumbauersville and less than two miles east of 
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Gerysville. This was once an important cigar manufacturing 
center. ‘The village was named in honor of the Mumbauer 
family, its founders, who were among the early settlers of Mil- 
ford Township. The family name is spelled both Mumbauer 
and Mumbower, 


NACES CORNER— 


Hamlet on the line between New Britain and Hilltown 
townships, about two and a half miles southeast of Griers 
Corner, at the intersection of Stump Road and a by-road leading 
into the old Bethlehem Road. This is the site of what is known 
as the upper Hilltown Baptist Church, founded November 28, 
1781, as an off-shoot from the lower Hilltown Baptist Church. 
The cause of separation is reputed to have been due to differences 
in views among the church members respecting the Revolutionary 
War. The most distinguished pastor of the upper church was 
Rev. Joseph Mathias, a grandson of the Welsh immigrant, John 
Mathias. Rev. Jcseph Mathias, was pastor there from 1806 
until his death in 1851. The Mathias homestead was located 
near the old Bethlehem Road and not far from the church. Rev. 
Mathias’ predecessors in the pulpit were, first Rev. John 
Thomas, son of Rev. William Thomas, the noted divine who 
founded the lower church; and second, Rev. James McLaughlin, 
an elder under Rev. John Thomas, and whose wife lies buried 
in the adjoining graveyard. The church building stands on 
ground donated by John Kelly. His descendants are buried in 
the church graveyard. One history states that the first church 
building was built in 1750. The building preceding the present 
edifice was erected in 1804. The present building was built in 
1875. The adjoining graveyard has about 100 marked graves 
and quite a number unmarked. The oldest marked stone is that 
of Thomas Kelly, 1749. He was a young man when he died 
and was probably John Kelly’s son. The Kelly family moved 
to Philadelphia some time before the Civil War and none resides 
now in Hilltown. Naces Corner is a recent name for the 
village, so called from the Nace family. 


NACEVILLE— 


Small village in West Rockhill Township on the Bucks- 
Montgomery County line at the intersection of Ridge Road 
(Route 386) and the County Line Road. It was named for the 
Nace family, once numerously resident there. 
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NARROWS (THE)— | 
A celebrated cliff-like formation with a northern exposure 
along Delaware River in Nockamixon and Bridgeton Town- 
ships. The river encroaches close upon the base of the cliffs, 
leaving scant room for the canal and River Road. The formation 
is slightly crescent shaped. From Kintnersville bridge, at its 
inception, to the deep transverse valley below Narrowsville, its 
termination, the distance is approximately three miles. It has an 
elevation of 500 feet above tidewater and from its highest point 
a sheer drop of nearly 400 feet. From a distance in winter 
the red rocks appear to be entirely nude, but in summer the 
bareness is somewhat relieved by a sparce growth of small trees 
and shrubs that find root on its ledges and give life and added 
beauty to the cliffs. Gorges seam the cliffs at places, the most 
striking one being found near the northwest end, where the 
‘nclination is not so sharp and where a spring rill has eroded 
the soil and softer parts of the rock, leaving huge boulders and a 
series of massive stone shelves to blend pleasingly with surround- 
ing vegetation. The vantage point known as “Top Rock’’ 
affords magnificent views up and down the river. These are 
seen to the best advantage on a late summer afternoon, when 
the miles of New Jersey hill and valley across the river to the 
northeast become a panorama of brilliant light and alternating 
shadow and the distant hills up the river towards the northwest 
take on many hues of purple, while the silvery surface of the 
seemingly immobile river faintly reflects the blue of the sky. 
Old-time writers say that the natural beauty about the base of 
The Narrows was impaired in 1832, when huge blocks of rock 
and many trees were blasted away for the roadway, moved back 
from the old road bed to make room for the Delaware Division 
“Canal. These cliffs have been variously named “The Narrows,” 
“The Palisades of the Delaware,” and ‘The Nockamixon Pali- 
sades.”’ The name Narrows is probably of recent origin and 
may have been coined about the time when the canal was com- 
pleted because it was necessary to build both the road and canal 
on a quite narrow strip of land. In the course of the past 
seventy-five years the cliffs and surroundings have been photo- 
graphed by thousands of sightseers and tourists. Landscape 
attists have tried to paint them, but with indifferent results. 
An exception was Thomas P, Otter, Doylestown painter and art 
teacher, whose large oil painting, made over a half century ago, 
was much admired. The most inaccessible ledges are nesting 
places for the scarcest of our raptorial birds, the Duck Hawk, 
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and this is the only place in the county where it breeds. Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland, while in the White House, was wont to 
slip away from official cares, and, with his piscatorial companion 
and guide, Johnson Warford, of Frenchtown, N. J., spend a 
few days in September or October bass fishing on the river in the 
seclusion of the towering rocks. The flora of The Narrows is 
widely known among botanists for the number of its plant 
treasures. /\ few of the scarce plants growing there are: Rose- 
toot (Sedum roseum), a northern plant, probably found no- 
where else south of Maine; Canada Waterleaf (Hydrophyllum 
canadense), Red-berried Elder (Sambucus racemosa), Purple 
Trillium or Birthright (Trillium erectum), Canada Violet 
(Viola canadensis) and Ginseng (Panax quinequefolium). The 
rocks have been thoroughly explored by such eminent botanists 
as Professor Thomas C. Porter and Dr. Traill Green, of Lafay- 
ette College, Easton, Pa., who discovered the Roseroot in 1867; 
Dr. Clayton D. Fretz, of Sellersville, Pa., and Stewardson 
Brown, Bayard Long and Dr. Walter M. Benner, of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. The Narrows, and 
the land at least as far back as the public road near the summit, 
it has been suggested upon several occasions, should be in posses- 
sion of the State. The tract has no other value than its majes- 
tic beauty, and that should be sufficient appeal for its preser- 
vation. Neglected drainage is already making inroads on the 
cliffs and commercial exploiters are always waiting to step into 
~ such places. 


NARROWS CREEK— 


- Small stream rising in Nockamixon Township on the 
northwest side of Cauffman Hill. Flowing in a northerly 
direction through a deep ravine, it empties into Delaware River 
east of Narrowsville. It forms the northeastern boundary be- 
tween Nockamixon and Bridgeton Townships from Cauffman 
Hill to the river. The stream takes its name from The Narrows, 
which it parallels on the southeast. 


NARROWSVILLE—. 


Small hamlet at the lower end of The Narrows on Dela- 
ware River Road (Route 326), partly in Nockamixon Town- 
ship,and partly in Bridgeton Township. The hotel here faces 
due north, and, sheltered at the base of the cliff, it is said portions 
of the building for months never contact a direct ray of sunlight. 


¥ 
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Narrowsville has a counterpart in the hamlet of Middleham, 
North Devon, England, in the valley of Lyn, where for three 
months of the year the sun is not seen. The cluster of houses 
forming Middleham is surrounded on all sides by hills so steep 
and high that from November until February 14 the sun does 
not rise high enough to be seen over their tops. The return 
of the sun is eagerly looked for, and as it is first seen on Febru- 
ary 14 the inhabitants call it their valentine. So at The Nar- 
rows, the same circumstance occurs. Some of the buildings 
are touched for the last time by sunrays about the middle of 
November and they do not come back until the middle of 
February. A few small abandoned stone houses that twenty- 
five years ago stood farther up the river between the River Road 
and the overhanging cliffs must have been in total shadow for a 
longer period. Narrowsville, of course, takes its name from The 
Narrows. 


NAYLORS CORNER— 


A small group of houses in Solebury Township near the 
east end of Solebury Mountain on Windy Bush Road (Route 
659) about a mile and a half south of New Hope, named for 
members of the Naylor family who resided there. This part 
of the Windy Bush Road affords fine views of surrounding 
country. 


NESHAMINY— 


Village in southeastern Warrington Township at the inter- 
section of the old Doylestown and Willow Grove Turnpike 
Road (Route 611) and Street Road (Route 252). Its first 
name was Warrington Square. The name was changed to 
Neshaminy February 10, 1864, when the post office was estab- 
lished, with Daniel S. DuBree as first postmaster. The name 
Neshaminy comes from Little Neshaminy Creek, which flows by 
the southern side of the village. “Phe Cozens Memorial Chapel 
‘s located there. It is the largest village in Warrington and is 
headquarters for the Warrington Township Fire Company 
and its efficient Ladies’ Auxiliary. 


NESHAMINY CREEK— 


The principal stream in Bucks County, with a general 
southeasterly flow, draining perhaps two-thirds of the county. 
This creek is inextricably intertwined with the Indian lore and 
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early history of Bucks County. The lower part of the valley 
was the avenue through which the pioneer settlers reached the 
unknown central and central northern parts of the county in 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. The main stream 
is formed by two tributaries which join at a point on the old 
David Barndt plantation just southeast of Chalfont. The 
North Branch of Neshaminy Creek rises on what for many 
years was known as the Joel Bradshaw farm in Plumstead 
Township, between Point Pleasant and Gardenville, about three 
miles from Delaware River and quite near the source of Geddes 
Run, which flows in an opposite direction into the Delaware. 
Thus it appears that, although the creek rises within three 
miles of the Delaware, its source waters travel some fifty-three 
miles before mingling with that stream. The cause for this 
seeming anomaly is a high plateau which three miles south of 
Point Pleasant has a general dip southward, turning the surface 
water-away from the river. From its source the North Branch 
flows southwestwardly through a broad shallow valley in 
almost a straight line for a distance of 10% miles until it joins 
the West Branch at Chalfont. The straight course of the North 
Branch presents a strange contrast to the sinuous meanderings 
of the other parts of the stream. The West Branch, which is 
torturous, rises in Hilltown Township near the village of Hill- 
town and after curving across the southwestern part of the 
township enters Hatfield Township, Montgomery County, 
where it forms a junction with a tributary at Colmar. This 
tributary also rises in a spring in Hilltown Township east of 
Souderton quite close to the Bucks-Montgomery County line, 
crossing a corner of Franconia Township, Montgomery County, 
and then meandering through Hatfield Township to Colmar. 
The source of this branch is thus given in some detail because it 
is often erroneously stated that ‘‘Neshaminy Creek rises in Hat- 
field Township, Montgomery County.” On the contrary the 
stream and its tributaries, save a few spring rills that feed them, 
rise in springs in Bucks County. From Colmar the West Branch 
soon crosses the county line into New Britain Township, Bucks 
County, and then forms the junction, already indicated, neat 
Chalfont. From this point to the river Delaware, into which it 
empties on the line between Bristol and Bensalem Townships, 
the creek passes through or forms boundaries of eleven town- 
ships. Neshaminy is a name of Indian origin. Nobody likes 
to see changes in cherished names or even in the meaning of 
names. But in this case the meaning of the name Neshaminy 
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as defined by Heckewelder and accepted by all historians seems 
to be incorrect. Dr. Amandus Johnson, who made a close study 
of the subject, definitely points out the error. This is a matter 
so important that his comment is here quoted entire: 


NISHA - MEN - ING (NESHA - MENE, NESHA- 
MINE) Nisha, nishen, nesha, two, double, twice (Br. 
97,98; Zr., 207), ++ menen, to drink, menil, a drink 
(Br., 81; Zr., 61), + ing, at, hence, ‘‘at the double 
drinking place; or ‘‘at the place where we drink 
twice.” 


1. Nishamene (Neshamine) Indians. 2. Neshamine 
Creek, Bucks County, Pa., the “‘Creek of the Nesha- 
mine Indians.’”’ The derivation and meaning of 
Neshaminy Creek by Heckewelder, as Nisha-m-anne, 
the double stream (nisha, double, or two, -hanne, 
creek), has generally been accepted and on the surface 
seems convincing and simple. But since the name was 
also applied to a tribe of Indians (see Hodge, Hand- 
book, II, 57, and references there) and since we have 
the name of another creek, which is certainly derived 
from Nicha-hann-eck, today written not Nishamen- 
eck, Nishaming, Neshaminy, but Neshannock (Nish- 
ann-ok), it seems that we must discard Heckewelder’s 
definition and look for another. “This becomes even 
more obvious when we remember that Zeisberger and 
Vogler (a missionary among the Lenapes) both ob- 
jected to Heckewelder’s explanation. ‘The old docu- 
ments point in the same direction. The name is 
written Nishambanach (1671), Nichmink, Nisham- 
mis (1679), Nishamines (1680), Neshimineh 
(1682), Neshamineh (1686), Neshaminia (1688), 
Neshamenah (1702), Nicambanak, etc. (see Cata. a 
(1851), pp. 43, 44, 46; Doc. XII, 500), always with 
m (Neshem- Nishem-), never with n (nishen-), : 
which is a strong indication that the name is not from 
Nisha-hanne, for in that case the n would surely be 
present in some of the old forms, as it is in Nish-ann- 
ok (which see). Nisha-men-ing (see derivation 
above) is therefore more likely, meaning “‘the double 








1Dr, Amandus Johnson in Geographia Americae, 1925, pp. 361, 
362. 
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drinking place,”’ or ‘‘where we drink twice,’’ from the 
fact, perhaps, that there were two springs near the 
spot where Indians lived (Indians always, when 
possible, drank spring water, never river water, how- 
ever pure, if they could help it). “he Indians were 
then referred to as ‘‘the tribe of the double drinking 
place.’’ The stream was called Kikimenskijl in 1654- 
5 (Lindestrom’s Maps); later (after 1656, perhaps 
about 1660) the Neshamine Indians apparently 
moved to the creek, giving their name to it, Nesha- 
mine-hanne, the creek of the Neshamine Indians. 


The question arise, where were those two springs? It might 
have been any one of several places along or near the creek. A 
plausible case could be made out for Prospect Hill, which begins 
where the two branches of Neshaminy Creek join below Chal- 
font and curves around the stream bed from west to east for 
neatly two miles. About midway in this curve many years 
ago were two famous springs, one of which from the volume 
of its discharge was known as the ‘‘Great Spring,’ and this one, 
although now but a feeble dribble, is remembered in its glory by 
people still living. The other has been obliterated for years. 
They were located about 300 feet apart on what was reputed 
to have been one day an Indian trail, and, according to a neigh- 
borhood tradition, the celebrated Lenape chieftain Tamanend 
was buried near one of them, although Dr. Henry C. Mercer, 
who thoroughly investigated the matter, stoutly contended that 
the burial site was in a ravine nearly a mile farther east. The 
water from both springs gushed from the bottom of the hill- 
side only a few feet above high water mark of the creek. The 
springs were easily accessible, and with a large piece of newly- 
cut tree bark inserted in the bank as a trough they were made 
serviceable for many years as drinking fountains. Other places 
along the stream, however, might be able to put up speculative 
claims equally tenable. In old deeds and other documents in 
the Library of The Bucks County Historical Society many vari- 
ations of the name can be found. Henry? says: ‘“The name 
Neshaminy is not found in History before 1670-1676.” It was 
the first stream in the county crossed by ferries, fords and 


1Mathew S. Henry in Additional Names of Streams, Places, Etc., MS. 
in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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bridges. Gordon! in 1832 calls the stream Neshaminy River 
and refers to the fact that ‘‘there are over it many fine wooden 
and stone bridges. The bridge nearest its mouth on the road 
to New York is a draw bridge — in private property, erected 
by the Messrs. Bessonet and Johnson, whose heirs and assigns 
levy tolls by virtue of the Act of Assembly 6th Sept. 1785. 
The Neshaminy as far as Barnsleys Ford was declared a public 
highway by Act of 9th March, 1771.” Neshaminy valley has 
been the scene of a number of great floods. The so-called ““Mina 
flood’ of 1833, when nearly all the bridges were swept away, 
was the highest known to that date. This flood was exceeded 
by the destructive freshet of July 16 and 17, 1865, when the 
water was six feet higher than it was in 1833. The water rose 
rapidly, reaching its highest point above Bridge Valley between 
6 o'clock and midnight on the 16th and on the lower parts of 
the stream between 10 o'clock on the night of the 16th and 
about 6 o’clock the next morning. The roar of the flood could 
be heard at night in Doylestown, nearly two miles away from 
the stream. The embankment of the big Turk Dam, then 
several times larger than the present dam, broke and added a 
great volume of water to the flood. Every bridge above and 
including the stone arch bridge at Bridge Valley was badly 
damaged and every bridge below Bridge Valley, including eight 
covered wooden structures, were carried down stream and de- 
stroyed, except the bridge at Oakford, where broad lowlands 
eased the force of the current. The tremendous volume of water 
discharged into Delaware River from the Neshaminy’s mouth 
forced its way completely across the river channel, blocking 
the passage of steamboats up and down the river and carrying 
the wreckage of bridges, buildings and mills, as well as dead 
bodies of farm animals, across to the Jersey shore, where the 
debris was piled up in great masses. It was reported at the time 
that beachcombers at Beverly, N. J., salvaged a lot of store 
goods and peddled them on the streets of the town the next 
day. ‘Though the stream thus occasionally goes on a rampage, 
it is usually placid and its valley is widely famous for its beauty. 
Its scenery is particularly attractive to artists, but those as well 
who cannot depict its charms on paper or canvas are ardent ad- 
mirers. It was the favored spot of Peter Moran, etcher and 
painter, who worked along its banks years ago. A colony of 


1Gordon’s Gazetteer of the State of Pennsylvania, 1832, pp. 317, 
318. 
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New York painters and writers spent several summers in the 70’s 
and 80's in the neighborhood of Chalfont. In 1912 and for 
several years thereafter another group of painters worked farther 
down the stream in the neighborhood of Edison, chief among 
whom was the late George Willman. Lovers of the wild have 
dotted its banks with bungalows. Authors have sung the 
Neshaminy’s praises in verse and prose. Bayard Taylor lays the 
scenes in the opening chapters of his charming story of ‘Friend 
Eli's Daughter” in “‘the-green, undulating valley of the Nesha- 
miny, with its dazzling squares of young wheat, its brown 
patches of cornland, its snowy masses of blooming orchard, and 
the huge, fountain-like jets of weeping willow, half concealing 
the gray stone fronts of the farm houses.” Our own story-teller, 
Caleb E. Wright, chose ‘‘the verdant banks of the Neshaminy 
during the turbulent days of the Revolutionary War,” as the 
theatre of action for his homely tale, “‘Legend of Bucks County.” 
A painter who won fame, and perchance fortune, from his 
Neshaminy valley sketches once said: ‘‘I’ve been down in Con- 
necticut where many painters go, and I’ve seen all of the Hudson 
worth seeing; but, do you know, I cannot find anything so 
good as this beautiful Neshaminy country. There is something 
about it which I do not see elsewhere. And I can’t tell you 
what it is, but when I get even a semblance of it into one of my 
canvases, I have a sketch that is worthwhile.’’ 


_ NESHAMINY FALLS— 


Village and amusement park on Neshaminy Creek and 
station on the New York Branch of the Reading Railway, 
partly in Middletown Township, partly in Bensalem Township 
and partly in Southampton Township. In 1876 a Mr. Griffith 
opened an amusement park in a tract of woodland, rocks and 
springs at what then was Willetts Station on the old Bound 
Brook Railroad. He called it Neshaminy Falls Grove and 
popularized it by providing expensive musical programs and 
lecturers of prominence. One of the stars was the triple-tonguing 
Cornetist Levy, then in the prime of his career, whose concerts 
drew great throngs to the grove on Sunday afternoons. The 
first Association of Spiritualists of Philadelphia held their first 
camp meeting there in the summer of 1879, subsequently 
buying and enlarging the property. ‘Iwenty-five cottages 
were erected the first year. In 1890 their holdings of real estate 
in Middletown alone amounted to 100 acres. There are no 
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natural falls throughout the entire course of Neshaminy Creek, 
but the falls over the dam in the stream at this point explains 
the name. 


NEW BRITAIN BOROUGH— 


Former large village in New Britain Township, incor- 
porated into a borough May 21, 1928. It covers an area of 
several square miles, extending from the northeastern borough 
line of Chalfont along Route 202 for two and three-fourths 
miles to within a half mile of the Doylestown Borough line, 
and from Cooks Run on the southeast to Pine Run on the north- 
west, taking in all of the old villages of Jamestown, New 
Britain and James Manor and part of Vauxtown. James- 
town adjoined the estate of the late Eugene James, in the tenure 
of that family from 1731 to a recent date, and included the 
Mathews homestead, on which stood the old Colonial house of 
1744, which had been built on the site of an earlier house 
destroyed by fire. Even the site of the house of 1744 is now 
obliterated. James Manor was a new village near the National 
Farm School and had been developed by Wynne James before 
the borough was organized. At the west end of James Manor 
still stands an old red stone building, once a tavern called the 
Sign of the Horses and Wagon, in which General Lafayette 
made his headquarters while the Continental Army was on its 
march from Valley Forge to Monmouth, N. J., June, 1778. 
The first dwelling house in New Britain village was built at 
the crossroads (Society Road (Route 202) and Almshouse 
Road) some years before 1760 by David Stephens, an original 
settler and land purchaser in 1731 from Joseph Kirkbride. 
People who lived near the crossroads were mostly members of 
Montgomery Baptist Church. Because of doctrinal difference 
and the remoteness of their church, they moved as early as 
1740 for a separate organization and the parent church recog- 
nized the separation officially November 28, 1754. However, 
the first church building was erected in 1744 on the site of the 
present building. It was named Society Meeting House because 
of its central location in the old Free Society of Traders tract and 
the settlement took the same name. The name Society persisted 
for many years after the founding of the church, The first 
pastors were Joseph Eaton, William Davis and Joshua Jones, 
all from Wales. The graveyard adjoining the church may 
have been laid out some years before the church was built. 
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Tradition says some unmarked graves are those of Indians. It 
is uncertain when the village was first called New Britain, from 
the name of the township, but it is known that the church was 
named New Britain Baptist Church before 1813.1. Upon the 
completion of the Doylestown Branch of the North Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in 1856, the station was called New Brittain, 
spelled with the double ‘‘t’’ on the painted name-board. The 
post office was established December 28, 1829, with Isaac W. 
James as first postmaster. At different periods the village was 
also named locally for the village storekeeper, as from 1840 to 
1855, while Eleazer Bitting was the local merchant, it was 
known as Bittings Store and Bittings Corner. 


NEW BRITAIN TOWNSHIP— 


At the time New Britain was organized it was a large 
township, extending half way across the county and including 
what is now part of Doylestown, with the old village of New 
Britain near its center. It was about 6%4 miles long by 4% 
miles wide, and may have been rectangular as well as oblong. 
No draft showing its original boundaries has been preserved. 
Doylestown Township in 1819 took away its southeastern 
corner, reducing its area to about 10,400 acres. As now constitu- 
ted it is bounded northwest by Hilltown Township, northeast 
by Plumstead and Doylestown Townships, southeast by 
_ Doylestown and Warrington Townships, southwest by the 
Bucks-Montgomery County line. New Britain was colonized 
slowly. Several causes led to this result. Indians still reigned 
supreme in this area while its surroundings were filling up with 
white settlers. The deed from Tamanend for land between the 
Pennypack and Neshaminy Creeks and ‘‘as far back as a horse 
can travel in two summer days’ is dated July 5, 1697, or fifteen 
years after the first Indian deed for land in Bucks County. Again, 
the upper part of Neshaminy valley was not used to any extent 
by pioneers of any nationality to penetrate the wilderness. Still 
another and important cause was the extremely large holdings 
of the early landowners, who were not settlers, but held the 
land for a long period. A group of men, known as the Free 
Society of Traders, organized in 1682, secured a grant of 
20,000 acres from William Penn. Whatever these men had in 
mind to do (it seems to have been the establishment of a feudal 


'Dr. David Benedict in A General History of the Baptist Denomination 
in America, Boston, 1813, p. 595. 
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manor based on the English system), they did not, for some 
not clearly explained reason, do it. The land lay idle for fully 
thirty years. Other non-resident landowners, a Colonel Mild- 
may, Thomas Hudson and Dennis Rotchford, held large tracts 
northward and westward of the Society lands for almost 
a similar period. It was not until 1719 that the Hudson tract 
was purchased by Surveyor Thomas Stevenson. Upon his 
death the same year his lands were divided and sold by his 
executors, and obstruction to settlement of this and the other 
large holdings seemed to abate. Most of the first settlers were 
Welsh Baptists from across the Philadelphia County line. Two 
of these were Simon Butler and Simon Mathew, who later be- 
came prominent in public affairs. A petition for a township, 
signed by twenty-two “inhabitants of Bucks County, situated 
and settled upon branches of the Neshaminy, adjacent to 
Montgomery, in the county of Philadelphia,’ was presented to 
the “Honorable Beanch” in 1723. The body of the petition 
contains the expression, ‘‘the prayer of ye inhabitants settled on 
> peckquisi hills.’ This expression seems to indicate that the pro- 
jectors of the Manor of Perkasey may at one time have com- 
templated including within its boundaries not only Hilltown 
and part of Rockhill Townships, but also part of New Britain. 
The township name suggested in the petition was “Britain.” 
There is no record that this petition was granted. As the name 
of the township is not Britain, it may be inferred that organi- 
zation took place a few years after 1723. According to Rev. 
Joseph Mathias, New Britain received its name in this way: 
“About the year 1725 Owen Rowland and Jane his wife came 
from Wales with 4 sons and one daughter, to wit, Evan, 
Thomas, John, Mary and Stephen, who was the youngest and 
about 3 years old when they landed. ‘They settled for 2 or 
3 years at a place now in the State of Delaware’ and gave it the 
name of the Welsh Tract, by which name it is known to this 
dayvss About the year 1727 or 1728, they with several 
others removed to Bucks County, Pa., and settled on the North 
Branch of Neshamony and named the place New britain after 
the Island from whence they originated; it is yet known by 
that name as one of the Townships of Bucks County.’’ This 


1Rev. Joseph Mathias in A Memorandum Containing Some Account 
of the Birth, Life and Ministry of Joseph Mathias, Likewise a Short Notice 
of the First Settlement of the Part of the Country which Gave Him Birth. 
Written by Himself. MS. 1831, p. 54. 


2Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 
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account seems to definitely fix the origin of the township name. 
It has been said that the township for a time after its organi- 
zation was called North Britain, which appears to be only an 
error in use, as the word North so applied is without meaning. 
Among the early settlers in this township were Squire and Mary 
Boone, who were the parents of Daniel Boone, the celebrated 
Kentucky pioneer. George Boone, Sr,, grandfather of Daniel, 
with his wife Mary and children, emigrated to America in 1717 
from East Devonshire, England, where George, Sr., was born 
in 1662. They were Quakers and settled in the Vicinity of 
Abington Friends Meeting, which they joined. George, Sr., 
and his son, George, Jr., became landholders in 1718 in Oley 
Township, Berks County, the son probably settling there im- 
mediately and the father later. Squire Boone, another son of 
George, Sr., was married in Gwynedd Meeting House September 
23, 1720, to Sarah, daughter of Edward Morgan, reputed 
ancestor of General Daniel Morgan. While the place of resi- 
dence of Squire Boone between 1720 and 1728 is not positively 
known, there is evidence to show that for at least part of the 
eight years he lived in what is now New Britain ‘Township. 
December 3, 1728, he bought 147 acres of land in that town- 
ship’ and in the recital of the deed he is named as “Squire Boone 
of New Britain Township, weaver.” The land js located 
in the southwestern part of the township nearly a mile from 
Chalfont on the old road leading from that borough to Line 
Lexington. In the right angle bend of the road still stands the 
old house, the northeastern or older part of which may have 
been occupied by Boone. In later years the property came to be 
known as the John Bechtel farm and for some time it was owned 
by Thomas MacReynolds, of Chalfont. Squire Boone sold 
the farm March 6, 1730, to Edward Milnor and with his 
family joined his relatives in Oley Township, Berks County, 
where Daniel, one of nine children, was born October 22, 1734. 
After remaining there until May 1, 1750, he joined a colony 
of emigrants to the banks of the Yadkin River, North Carolina, 
and from there the pioneer Daniel began his memorable journey 
into Kentucky. Some of Squire Boone’s neighbors while he 
lived in New Britain were Simon Butler, Thomas Davids, 
Methuselah Evans, Benjamin Griffith, David Davis and David 
William, all Welsh Baptists. It may be interesting to note 
two old school houses of the township. December 22; 1806, 


*Recorder’s Office, Doylestown, Deed Book 23, Ply ss, 
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James Snodgrass and wife Ann, in consideration of ‘‘a desire 
which they have to promote useful knowledge and learning in 
the community and also for and in consideration of twelve 


cents to them in hand paid,”’ deeded one-tenth of an acre of » 


ground, a rectangular plot on the southwest side of the old Butler 
Road to Philadelphia (Route 373), one lot removed from its 
junction with the present Route 202, now included in Chalfont, 
to John Todd, William Hynes and Philip Miller, “trustees 
of the English School to be known and distinguished by the 
name of Snodgrass School.’’ ‘The school house was built the 
next year. First a private school of considerable note and the 
only one in that part of the township, it became a public 
school upon the adoption of the school law by the Legislature. 
When it was taken down about 1868, the building was a rec- 
tangular red brick building which had probably replaced an 
earlier structure. A still more interesting building was an old 
eight-square school house on what was long known as the 
Arthur Chapman farm near New Galena. ‘The date when it 
was built has not been ascertained. The compiler of these 
notes some forty years ago talked with Christian Godshalk, a 
pupil, about this school. As he sat astride his saddler’s horse in 
his little shop in Fountainville, this now grey-haired, ruddy- 
faced old gentlemen, chatting as he worked, described the build- 
ing as about thirty feet in diameter, furnished with planed un- 
painted pine board desks with lid and benches to fit, the desks 
arranged around the wall. A big ten-plate wood-burning stove 
occupied the middle of the room, with benches around it. ‘The 
walls were whitewashed and devoid of maps or pictures. The 
teachers as remembered by Mr. Godshalk, beginning with the 
earliest, were Epenetus Wismer, who afterwards lived at Hinkle- 
town and died there in the summer of 1907; Daniel Hill, from 
about the year 1845 to 1849; Lovina Hill, a relative of Daniel; 
Jacob Gross, who taught both English and German, but prin- 
cipally German; Charles Aaron, and Isaac Barnes during Civil 
War times. Northern School House, near by, was built in 
1869, and that was the last year in which school was held in 
the old Eight-square. The building was taken down about 
1875 by Michael Fry, of Fountainville, to whom it was sold. 
Epenetus Wismer, first teacher mentioned by Mr. Godshalk, was 
an interesting character. He started life as a shoemaker, opening 
his shop January 1, 1829, and quitting April 6, 1839, not 
doing very well financially. When he closed his account book, 
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which is now in the Library of The Bucks County Historical 
Society, he wrote the following inscription on the inside of the 
front cover, a rather pathetic commentary on the tribulations 
of an old-time artisan: 


“I now write my parting lines for I think it is 
time for I commenced a trade and wo to the Day for 
I thought I would have work plenty but my faith is 
out for I have neither work nor money and Board 
and washing to pay and that cused (caused?) great 
instruction of my mind this is the Lines I thought to 
measher to my fellows sitizens as an example so that 
they might take the wa........ (warning?) of not 
getting in so great a difficult as I got in myself.” 


At the prevailing prices for tuition in those days Epenetus 
could not have materially improved his fortunes by turning to 
school teaching, as the following charges in his account book 
show: 








March 27th, 184—Christian Hager Dr. 

To 75 Days tuition at two Dollars per quarter 2.08% 

To fuel ed 
2.33% 

March 27, 1844 Miles Strawn Dr. 


To 194 Days Tuition at two Dollars per quarter 
(no amount stated) 





On a loose leaf in the account book is a roll of pupils for the 
month ended April 6, 1843, with the number of days they 
attended: 


Joseph Godshalk, 4 days Joseph Allabaug, 10 days 
Wm. Godshalk, 21 days Isaac Detweiler, 12 days 
Ingham Morris, 6 days Jacob Detweiler, 17 days 
Enos Tyson, 17 days Abraham Godshalk, 6 days 


Oliver Godshalk, 15% days John Godshalk, 15 days 
Daniel Godshalk, 10 days Enos Bishop, 714 days 
Lucy Ann Sign, 10% days Christian Godshalk, 17 days 
Mary Ann Overholt, 2 days Henry Tyson, 17 days 
Catherine Ann Garner, 7 days Salama Gross, 141% days 
Mary Garner, 5 days Joseph Thomas, 13 days 
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July Ann Bryan, 3 days Lewis Garner, 2 days 
John Thomas, 17 days Mary Fell, 13 days 
Wilm. Alabare, 13 days Elizabeth Garner, 1 day 
George W. Garner, 3 days Wm. Overholt, 2 days 
Caroline Thomas, 5 days Aron Overholt, 2 days 
Isaac Adams, 2 days Sarah Detweiler, 1 day 


Some of these pupils later in life became teachers, some pillars 
in the Mennonite Church, and one, Joseph Thomas, was an 
officer in the Civil War, a physician in Quakertown and distin- 
guished naturalist, and represented the county in the State 
Senate, 1879-1883. New Britain Township accepted its loss 
of domain with stoicism when the boroughs of Chalfont and 
New Britain were taken away, has maintained its progressive 
attitude in community affairs, and has a fine central school, a 
Parent-Teacher Association and an active and helpful Woman's 


Club. 


NEW GALENA— 


The site of this village is just north of the famous galena 
or “lead” mines in northeastern New Britain Township on 
the North Branch of Neshaminy Creek, and the village takes 
‘ts name from the mines. The presence of outcropping galena 
ore here may have been known to the Lenape Indians, but the 
evidence on that point is rather weak. More than a century 
ago residents of the neighborhood, in sinking wells for water, 
struck quantities of a hard black substance, which, from its 
appearance, they thought might be coal. Nothing developed at 
that time from these chance finds, but in the summer of 1856 
a specimen of ore was found washed out from the embankment 
of Wetherill’s mill race. This nugget aroused sufficient curi- 
osity to start local people to prodding around in the soil with 
postdiggers and crowbars until they found other specimens, 
one or more of which, it was suspected, contained silver. These 
discoveries reached the ears of ‘‘a couple of gentlemen of Doyles- 
town,’’ who, early in July the next summer (1857), visited 
the farm on which the ore was found. Who these “gentlemen 
from Doylestown’’ were is not now known, but they must have 
had at least some knowledge of minerals. They carried back to 
town 30 pounds of ore, and the announcement was made that it 
exhibited ‘‘a large percentage of pure metal.” Two or three 
years after this incident was almost forgotten, possibly in the 
spring or fall of 1860, Christian Moyer and Daniel Barndt 
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were digging post holes on the Barndt property east of the Hill- 
town road, when they came across a large “‘stone’’ so heavy that 
it taxed their strength to lift it from the hole. ‘They broke the 
stone, noted the glistening fragments, and, remembering the 
finds of other years, took the largest pieces to a nearby black- 
smith shop, where it was crudely smelted. It proved to be 
“lead,’’ and to Moyer and Barndt seems to belong the honor 
of discovery. A newspaper item about the incident was read by 
a Philadelphian named Dickinson. He visited New Galena and 
secured a three-months’ option on the Barndt farm. His pros- 
pector met with small success and Dickinson surrendered his 
option and quit the field. Meanwhile Jacob Neimeyer, a Penn- 
sylvania German, incidentally heard of the galena find. He had 
been “‘through the mill’’ in the California gold rush and in the 
galena mines of Illinois, later settling down at Overpeck, Butler 
County, Ohio. He lost no time starting eastward, spent several 
days looking over the New Galena diggings, and talked very 
little, awaiting the expiration of Dickinson’s option. Then he 
quietly closed a deal with Barndt for his farm, laid $21,000 
in cash on the farmer’s table and started operations with the 
confidence of one who knew his ground. He sank shafts and 
hoisted from the depths blocks of galena ore weighing as much 
as 700 pounds. A little later on shipments started with a 
$5,000 invoice. When Neimeyer began to talk a little about 
his operations, he prophesied he would soon take out $50,000 
worth of ore without going below the original level of his 
shafts. Public excitement grew apace aS mining activity in- 
creased and the heaps of sparkling ore mounted higher. A 
report was spread that a rich vein of silver had been struck, 
which was true, except that it was not rich in the sense of large 
dimension. Everything was going fine and strong. More 
miners drifted in and the small town of mine shacks expanded. 
The mineral furore among the valley landowners reached fever 
heat. Real estate values skyrocketed. The fever penetrated 
Doylestown newspaper sanctums. The chubby-faced Rogers, 
knight of the flowery quill and key orator of the old-time 
Doylestown printing fraternity’s stone meetings, caught the 
contagion. Rising at daybreak on that rare June day the 13th, 
1861, “‘provided,” as he says, “with a day’s rations in his 
haversack and starting afoot (across Pine Run valley and over 
the New Britain hills) to view and observe for himself and make 
a note thereon of these now justly celebrated mines,’ he re- 
turned at night, and wrote, it can be justly said, the best and 
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really the only pen picture now extant of those stirring days 
at New Galena.! He describes Neimeyer as a “courteous and in- 
telligent gentleman.”” So he was, no doubt. But the miners 
were mostly a different sort, — as rough, tough and hard-boiled 
2 bunch as any that later mushed into the Klondike. Adven- 
turers, gamblers and counterparts of Dan McGrew and the 
lady called Lou appeared from nobody knew where. Visitors 
from surrounding and distant points flocked in to satisfy their 
curiosity. Sundays were the big visiting days until the manage- 
ment in self-defense was obliged to throw guards around the 
place and give public notice through the press that ‘‘the mines 
will not be open for inspection on Sundays and it will be useless 
for persons to intrude on the property.’ While everything was 
running at high tension, Neimeyer suddenly sold out to an 
alleged New York syndicate for an alleged price of $75,000 
and, as quietly as he came, retired to his Ohio home. The sub- 
sequent ups and downs of this ill-fated venture cannot be fol- 
lowed here. Anyone ambitious to do that may, perhaps, find 
material enough for a fascinating historical narrative, or, spiced 
with a little imagination, a good story. Failure of the enter- 
prise was often attributed to the inability to control the water 
which flooded the mine. The theory was exploded in 1874. 
During that year Engineer William Wyntien, of Doylestown, 
succeeded in pumping the mines entirely dry with the mine 
pump on the property, which, it was said, had been there since 
1862. He found the two main shafts still properly timbered, 
each 10 feet square, one 126 feet deep and the other 106 feet. 
Today the place is deserted, a ghost of itself in the boom days 
of the 60’s and 70’s. An attempt was made to resuscitate 
mining in October, 1891, when the Eastern Mining and Oil 
Company, of which E. C. Rosenzi was president, leased the 
Patterson farm. Operations were started on a small scale in an 
old shaft, but work soon stopped. At the same time it was 
reported that the Funk farm had been leased by another com- 
pany. No work was done on this farm. Since then sporadic 
attempts have been made to revive the mines. As late as 1932 
a gang of men began restoring the railway tracks, but nothing 
further was done. Before the discovery of ore New Galena 
was known as Wetherills, so named for Samuel Wetherill, 
who for many years owned the grist mill there until he moved 
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1“The Lead Mines. Remarkable Discoveries. Ore in Abundance,” 
Doylestown Democrat, June 18, 1861. 
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to Maryland about 1856. After 1860 it was popularly called 
“The Lead Mines” until the name New Galena was substituted. 
When the post office was established in 1898, federal postal 
authorities ordered a change of name because another post office 
in the State was named Galena. Several residents sent in names 
to the Department. Benjamin Hendricks, driver of the mail 
stage, suggested the name Levin, which he found in an old 
almanac, and it was accepted. The post office was discontinued 
some years ago, the old name of New Galena was resumed, and 
the village now receives its mail by Chalfont rural delivery. 
The name Guerden Glen has been at times ironically applied 
to the village, but this is the name of the neat-by bridge over 
the North Branch of Neshaminy Creek, and never was the name 
_ of the village. 


NEW HOPE— 


Borough on Delaware River, erected from a part of south- 
eastern Solebury Township. The act of incorporation bears 
date of April 26, 1837. The first settler and founder is general- 
ly conceded to have been John Wells. The first landholder 
was Richard Heath, builder of the first grist mill in central 
Bucks County. Heath received his grant of 1,000 acres in 
1700, which was patented to him 11th mo. Lay v7.03 By, 
William Penn in two contiguous tracts of 500 acres each, 
known to distinguish them as ‘‘mill tract’? and “ferry tract.” 
This immense grant extended from the river Delaware to James 
Logan’s Great Spring tract. The Cutler resurvey of 1703! 
bounds the Heath tract north by Joseph Pike’s 600 acres, east 
by Delaware River, this line running from a point some distance 
above the present site of New Hope to the lower part of Wells 
Falls (so named) ; south by the Manor of Highlands, and west by 
Logan’s Great Spring tract, a square of 500 acres. The ferry 
tract, after some prior changes of ownership, was purchased 
June 26, 1717, by John Wells, carpenter, of Lower Dublin 
Township, Philadelphia, who was a son of John Wells, immi- 
grant from Bradfield Parish, Berkshire, England. Wells came 
to New Hope with a young weaver named William Kitchen, 
who married Wells’ sister, Rebecca, and bought from Wells a 


‘Manuscript Map of Solebury from Culter’s resurvey, bearing 
no date, but probably made in the year 1703. It appears to be Surveyor 
General John Watson’s copy and is now in The Bucks County Historical 
Society’s collection of Cutler maps. 
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tract of land along the river, upon which he built what is 
claimed to have been the village’s first dwelling house. New 
Hope has had several names, its earliest being the same as the 
names of its ferries. The first ferry was operated from the 
Jersey side by Samuel Coate.’ It was probably opened during 
the year 1722 and was not licensed. During Coate’s owner- 
ship the New Jersey side of the ferry may have been Coates 
Ferry, but there is no evidence the Pennsylvania side was so 
named. Coate died in 1723 and his son John secured a license 
April 30, 1726, to continue the ferry on the Jersey side. Octo- 
ber 15, 1728, John Purcell bought the ferry from John Coate 
and four years later sold it to Emanuel Coryell, February 8, 
1732. Captain Holcomb states that the Coryells always claim- 
ed their grant was from King George. To return to the 
west side of the river, John Wells was licensed by an Act of the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania, passed May 22S 225 te 
erect and keep a ferry ‘‘at Solebury.” It has been stated in 
some descriptions of the ferry that Well’s license was granted 
*n 1718 or 1719, which seems to be incorrect, the error doubt- 
less occurring by confusing this ferry with the one at the Falls 
of Delaware, licensed May 31, 1718. Wells may have opened 
his ferry before 1722, but there is no official record to show that 
he did so.2. In 1727 Wells was also licensed to keep a tavern, 
his first inn probably standing on the site diagonally across 
the River Road (Route 326) from the present Logan House. 
Benjamin Canby, who had built a forge in 1744, about which 
little is known, purchased the ferry tract from Wells October 
29, 1748, three years before Well’s death. Canby was in pos- 
session for three years, and not all of that time as sole owner. 
Before Canby’s death the tract came into the hands of George 
Ely, of Amwell, N. J., and he then operated both tavern and 
ferry. Benjamin Canby’s widow, Sarah Yardley Canby, mar- 
ried David Kinsey in 1751, and that year Kinsey took Ely’s place 
as landlord and ferryman, but how long is uncertain.* At any 


1Information supplied February 28, 1940, by Captain R. C. Hol- 
combe, U. S. N. 


2‘Wotes and Proceedings of the House of Representatives of the 
Province of Pennsylvania, Beginning the Fourteenth Day of October, 1707, 
Vol. II, Philadelphia: Printed and Sold by B. Franklin and D. Hall, at the 
New Printing Office, near Market. MDCCLIII,”’ shows no record of any 
licenses granted in 1718 to ferries above the Falls of Delaware. 


8All through various changes of ownership between Canby’s purchase 
(1748) and John Coryell’s purchase (1765) the ferry was known as 
Canby’s. In the will of Thomas Smith, Upper Makefield, dated April 21, 
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rate John Coryell, son of Emanuel, had acquired the Jersey side 
of the ferry, and May 9, 1765, purchased a portion of the 
Pennsylvania ferry tract, including the ferry; from Joseph 
Wetherill and wife, Annie, daughter of Benjamin Canby. 
From that year on, down through the Revolutionary period and 
until the close of the eighteenth century, the ferry and village 
were known as Coryells Ferry. John Coryell, who was a pros- 
perous and popular host of Ferry Inn, later known as Coryells 
Inn, became’ involved in debt and Sheriff Samuel Dean May 1, 
1782, sold the property to John Beaumont, Upper Makefield. 
Although the tavern name was changed to Beaumonts Inn, 
it does not appear that the name of the village and ferry was 
changed from Coryells Ferry until 1790, when the flour, lin- 
seed oil and lumber mills of Benjamin Parry, who also owned 
a flouring mill in New Jersey, were all destroyed by fire. With 
determination and renewed hope for the future Parry at once 
rebuilt his mills (except that for making linseed oil) and called 
them “New Hope Mills.’’ It was then that the village itself 
took its name of New Hope from that of its leading industry. 
As there has been some confusion about the succession of names 
of the village, it may be well to state that, from what has just 
been set forth here, it appears certain the name from 1722 to 
1747 was Wells Ferry; from 1748 to 1764, Canbys Ferry; 
from 1765 to 1790, Coryells Ferry; from 1791 to the present, 
New Hope. The name Coryells Ferry persisted in the popular 
mind down to 1800, as we find in an advertisement of a hatter’s 
stand by. Cephas Ross in the issue of The Farmer’s Weekly 
Journal, Doyltown, of November 18, 1800, it was necessary 
to describe the place as ‘‘New Hope, formerly called Coryell’s 
Ferry.’ New Hope was the first and for years the foremost 
industrial town in Bucks County. In a short sketch in the 
Bucks County Intelligencer August 30, 1830, it is described 
as ‘the only manufacturing town.’’ To understand this situa- 
tion it is necessary to remember its advantageous location on 
the York Road which crossed both Bucks and Hunterdon Coun- 
ties, each then among the most populous counties in the two 
States. It is stated that Philip Williams had a fulling mill 
there as early as 1712, but the date is doubtful. A fulling mill 
was an establishment in which cloth was shrunk. A saw mill 


1750, mention is made of “‘the road leading from Canbys Ferry to Wrights- 
town.” An unrecorded deed of Thomas Smith, dated 8th mo. 4th, 1767, 
refers to ‘‘a road from Canby’s Ferry to Newtown.’’—Information supplied 
by C. Arthur Smith, Wycombe, Pa. 
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was also said to have been built in 1740. The earliest large in- 
dustry seems to have been a rolling and slitting mill, built in 
1753 by Ichabod Williamson, of Providence, Rhode Island. A 
slitting mill was one in which metal plates were cut into strips 
for nail making. The output of this and similar mills was cur- 
tailed at that time by an Act of the British Parliament of 1750, 
which prohibited the American Colonies from exporting any 
products of iron mills anywhere except to Great Britain, ex- 
cluding Ireland. Icabod Williamson and his son John later 
built an iron foundry. Pig iron for it was brought down the 
river by Durham boats from Durham Furnace. New Hope’s 
real industrial prosperity started, however, when Benjamin 
Parry in 1784 bought a grist mill which Dr. John Todd, of 
Montgomery County, had established in 1767. Parry was ac- 
tive, enterprising and influential. He was born March 1, 1757; 
in the Manor of Moreland, later a part of Montgomery County, 
and became known as ‘‘the Father of Coryells Ferry.’’ He had 
obtained considerable means from his father, John Parry, and 
engaged extensively in commercial enterprises in New Jersey, 
Philadelphia and New Hope.t After his purchase from Todd, 
Parry rebuilt the plant and established a flaxseed oil mill, a 
flouring and grist mill and an extensive lumber factory. The 
old grist mill was recently converted into the Bucks County 
Playhouse, where leading theatrical stars of the day appear. In 
1810 Parry invented a process for drying grain, by which it 
could be safely shipped to tropical countries. ‘The process 
had other advantages, as his newspaper advertisements show.* 


1Richard Randolph Parry in Old New Hope, Formerly Coryell’s 
Ferry, Papers Read before The Bucks County Historical Society, Vol. III, 
DAY, 


2TO THE MILLERS IN THE U. STATES—The subscriber living 
in the village of New-Hope, in the county of Bucks, and state of Pennsyl- 
vania, having invented a machinery for drying corn, malt and other sub- 
stances, which in its operation dries the grain completely, without any 
manual labor, and requires much less fuel than the usual method; there is 
also less danger of accident by fire, and the grain is more uniformly dried 
than by any other process heretofore made use of — for which the sub- 
scriber has obtained a Patent-right, granting him the full and exclusive right 
and liberty of making, constructing, using, and vending to others to be used, 
the said improvement. —- Those persons who may think proper to avail 
themselves of said improvement, may see it in operation at his mills in 
New Hope; which on inspection he is fully of the opinion will be approved 
by them — or where the distance will not admit of a view of it, a specifi- 
cation and description will be sent, if advised 


BENJAMIN PARRY. 
July 30, 1810. 
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The same year in which he bought the Todd mill (1784) he 
built what is known as the Parry Mansion, wherein he lived 
until his death November 22, 1839. This beautiful Colonial 
homestead stands at the end of York Road unchanged from the 
days of Coryells Ferry. In three centuries it housed five gener- 
ations of the Parry family and many distinguished guests to 
whom they were hosts. The ruins of the Lepanto woolen and 
flax mills, another large industrial plant, may be seen on Race 
street. They were built by William Maris, who at one time 
was president of the Delaware Bridge Company Bank.1 Not 
much information is at hand about these mills, but they seem 
to have been operated over a period of at least thirty-five years 
from about 1825. In 1834 William Sutton was proprietor of 
the New Hope Foundry and Tin and Sheet Iron Manufactory. 
His plant had steam power and was equipped for casting iron 
and brass, turning of wood and iron, making blacksmith, tin 
and sheet iron work. He also was a dealer in lathes, bending 
machines and stoves and had the Bucks County right for selling 
Allen’s new improved patent portable horse power and thresh- 
ing machine. The first bridge over the river was opened Septem- 
ber 13, 1814. The company operating it was granted a char- 
ter by Pennsylvania December 22, 1812, and by New Jersey 
December 23, same year. The bridge cost $67,936.37 and the 
individual subscriptions were $160,000. The original promot- 
er of the company and member of its first board of managers 
was Benjamin Parry, who was also the first signer of the 
subscription list. His friend, Samuel D. Ingham, was the 
second subscriber and the company’s first president. The bridge 
was one of the finest structures of the day, roofed and 1,050 feet 
in length. A portion of the $160,000 capital was employed 
in banking, a privilege granted to this company by its charter.? 
The banking privilege resulted in the company becoming financi- 


"Two of the engraved notes issued by the New Hope Lepanto Mills 
in 1857, payable ‘‘in current Bank Notes when presented in sums of Five 
Dollars at our Office in Philadelphia,’ are in the collection of The Bucks 
County Historical Society. 

?The Library of The Bucks County Historical Society has in its 
large collection of similar material two engraved bank notes of this company. 
One, a three-dollar note, is dated January 2, 1831, No. 217, and signed 
by W. Maris, Prest., and Jnoa. Smith, Treas. The upper central face of 
the note is embellished with a small engraving showing three men under a 
tree shearing sheep, a ram nearby viewing the operation with seeming dis- 
trust, and in the background is the covered bridge, with ornate tollhouse, 
while the Jersey hills loom impressively across the water. The other note, 
one-dollar denomination, issued September 20, 1845, after the banking office 
was transferred to Lambertville, N. J., is signed by J. H. John, president, 
and S. M. Robinson, cashier. ' 
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ally embarrassed and in 1857 the bridge was sold to individuals. 
After thirty-four years it again came into possession of parties 
representing the original stockholders. Floods twice damaged 
the bridge and after the great freshet of October 10, 1903, it 
was rebuilt of steel, with a double driveway and sidewalk, and 
reopened July 23, 1904. The Joint Bridge Commission took 
it over December 31, 1919, at the price of $225,000. ‘The 
prestige New Hope lost by industrial subsidence late in the last 
century, it has regained in a different line through its becoming 
the center of a distinguished art colony. Singularly enough, 
this is not an entirely new distinction for the town. Back in 
1827 one of its citizens, Samuel Moon, became celebrated for 
his talents as a landscape and portrait painter. The picture 
that brought him into prominence was his copy in oil of David's 
painting of Napoleon Crossing the Alps. The canvas was six 
feet high by four wide. He received praise in the press for the 
accuracy of imitation of the master’s style and the skill with 
which he handled his colors. The work, on which he was 
engaged for three months, was done when he was only twenty- 
two years of age. His copy was claimed to have been only the 
second made of the original which hangs in a gallery in the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. “The canvas was exhibited in 
Doylestown, where it attracted much attention. His portraits 
show the influence of Sully.1 New Hope has preserved its 
colonial quaintness while it has kept abreast with other towns in 
municipal progress. It has its Women’s Club, Junior Women’s 
Club and a Parent-Teacher Association which takes a deep 
interest in a fine new central high school. Its branch of the 


1The following information about Samuel Moon was supplied by Mrs. 
John A. Miller, his granddaughter, and is made available here through the 
courtesy of Miss Elizabeth C. Blackfan, of Germantown, a portrait of whose 
grandfather, John Blackfan, of Solebury, now hanging in the Library of The 
Bucks County Historical Society, Moon painted: “Samuel Moon, son of 
Samuel and Hannah (Shoemaker) Moon, was born in Downingtown, Febru- 
ary 22, 1805. While still a small boy his taste for drawing and painting 
was manifested to a marked degree. In his youth he attended the Academy 
of Friends in Chester County, Pa. As a young man he entered the 
cabinet warerooms of his father at New Hope, where he did the ornamental 
painting on furniture so much the fashion at that time. This blending of 
colors aroused still more his passion for painting. He finally entered the 
studio of Sully, the celebrated painter, in Philadelphia. In 1830 he moved 
to Easton, and opened a studio. His work soon attracted attention. Many 
of his life-like portraits decorate the walls in the homes of the early Easton- 
ians today. His fame as a painter soon spread. He was called to Philadel- 
phia and other cities and towns to paint portraits. In the painting of 
miniatures and female heads he had few equals. He died June 8, 1860, loved 
and esteemed by all who knew him.” 
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Women’s International League of Peace is active. Union Mills, 
a leading industry today, stand on or near the site of the grist 
and saw mill of 1817, operated by Lewis G. Coryell and Joseph 
D. Murray. The Eagle Fire Company is one of its older town 
organizations. Art interests are represented by the organization 
known as New Hope Art Associates, in whose town gallery are 
first shown products of brushes of leading artists in America. 


NEWPORTVILLE— 


Village in northwestern Bristol Township on Neshaminy 
Creek near the head of tidewater. A post office was established 
March 25, 1836, with Mahlon G. Hibbs as postmaster. For 
some unknown reason the name was changed February 21, 
1855, to Neshaminy, but in two weeks (March 7, 1855) the 
old name was resumed. The first name of the place was New- 
port and the “‘ville’’ was added when it was made a post office in 
1836, but the innovation was unpopular and the name Newport 
persisted for years afterward. All the early maps have the name 
Newport. Its derivation is uncertain. It is claimed that it was 
named for the Newport family, but it does not appear that this 
family was ever prominent at this place. Again, as it is a very old 
settlement on a ford and road opened at an early date, it has been 
suggested that it may have been named Newport, by Edward 
Doyle, the elder, one of the early settlers in that part of Bristol 
Township, who came from Newport, Rhode Island, with his 
father-in-law, Rev. Thomas Dungan. It is called Newport in 
Gordon’s Gazetteer of Pennsylvania, 1832, where it is classed 
as ‘‘a village on Neshaminy Creek, three miles northwest of Bris- 
tol, where there are excellent grist and saw mills and a bridge of 
wood on stone piers.” Dr. S. F. Hotchkin devotes some space 
in his Bristol Pike (1894, p. 348) to Newportville, wherein 
he mentions several of the well-known family of Birkey, four of 
whom were physicians, residing on the premises next to the 
Newportville school house. William Hogan’s blacksmith shop, 
the carriage shop of the Rose Brothers, Samuel Gosling & Son’s 
agricultural implement factory, the stores of William Vandegrift 
and Daniel Everett and Philip Betts’ shoe store were some of the 
_ industries and business places named. George Boehmler was 
landlord of the old inn at that time. Ascension Episcopal 
Chapel, built in 1870, is the only place of worship in the village. 


NEWTOWN BOROUGH— 


Newtown was erected into a borough from part of central 
southern Newtown Township and incorporated under the Act 
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of Assembly of April 16, 1838. On the Holme map! the 
only place names in Bucks County are “The Proprietarys Manor 
of Penns-berry,” ‘“The Proprietarys Manor of High-Lands,”’ 
and “Newtown.” Newtown Township is laid off with a 
townstead near the center and this townstead is named New- 
town. Accepting the names of Penn’s manors and Newtown 
as contemporaneous, they are three of the oldest place names of 
English origin in Bucks County. Seventeenth century land 
records in the Department of Internal Affairs at Harrisburg show 
the use of the word Newtown in 1683 and 1684. It is highly 
probable that William Penn himself named the town, however 
much the assertion is disputed. It is known that Penn named 
sites in his new Province. He chose the name Philadelphia for 
his principal town while Pennsbury was a candidate for the 
honor and before the site was actually determined. After 
Holme made his surveys and drew his map in outline, doubt- 
less he consulted with Penn, as was customary in all such cases, 
and accepted the Proprietary’s suggestions before he did the final 
work on the map, namely, the lettering of names. The infer- 
ence, therefore, is plain that it was Penn who suggested the name 
Newtown, as he did the names of his several manors and the 
Counties of Chester, Philadelphia and Bucks. ‘This conclusion 
however, is somewhat at variance with that reached by Josiah 
B. Smith in his manuscript Journal of 1873. Mr. Smith calls 
attention to the fact that Penn, before making a sale of land in 
Pennsylvania, had his plans all laid out for towns and villages 
at suitable places, which were designated by the names of 
“Townstead (or village), Parks,’’ etc. The first purchasers of 
land adjoining one of his contemplated townsteads were to have 
a certain percentage of their land located within the townstead. 
The meaning of the word “‘townstead’’ is a place or the place 
for a village or town. Mr. Smith, therefore, concludes the first 
name of Newtown was Townstead. As the meaning of this 
name was not generally known, he thinks it was discarded and 
the later name of Newtown resulted from the circumstance of 
original landowners referring to portions of their own and other 
tracts in the townstead as lying within ‘‘the new town.”” New- 
town became the county seat in 1726 and so remained until 
May 10, 1813, when the records of the courts and county offices 
were removed to Doylestown. Bristol, the prior county seat, 


14 Map of the Province of Pennsilvania Containing the Three Coun- 
ties of Chester, Philadelphia and Bucks....By Tho. Holme Surveyr. Gen. 
Published in London in 1687. 
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had become inconvenient in location and the buildings inade- 
quate for the increasing public business. The enabling Act of 
Assembly for removal was passed March 24, 1724, the trustees 
named in the Act bought ground for the new public buildings 
July 17, 1725, and the transfer was made in time for the session 
of Court commencing June 16, 1726. During the Revolu- 
tionary War Newtown was strategic territory. As early as 
July 9, 1774, the Committee of Safety for Bucks County was 
organized there and from time to time held many of its impor- 
tant meetings there. From lately discovered evidence? it now 
appears certain that General Washington had his headquarters 
in Newtown the day before the Battle of Trenton and marched 
from that town to McKonkeys Ferry, and not from the Keith 
House. After the battle the captured Hessians were marched 
to Newtown and Washington resumed his headquarters there 
for a few days in what was known as the Harris House. Clement 
Biddle, Department Quartermaster General, had his headquarters 
in Newtown late in December, 1776. Newtown suffered much 
from depredations by the British while they occupied Philadel- 
phia, including a raid by a body of troops upon a much smaller 
detachment of Continental soldiers in the rear of Bird in Hand 
Inn in February, 1778. In the skirmish the Continentals lost 
five men killed, four wounded and eight taken prisoners, besides a 
large quantity of military stores that could illy be spared. A 
commission of officers from both armies to arrange for the ex- 
change of prisoners held sessions from April 6 to 12, 1778, in 
Newtown. A letter? from John Hart to Joseph Reed, president 
of the Executive Council, dated April 3, 1781, shows that a 
regiment of artillery attached to the American army was 
stationed in the town in April of that year. Turning to more 
peaceful subjects, the Newtown Library claims an existence 
dating back to 1760, the oldest library in Bucks County and the 
third oldest in the State. The town’s first educational institu- 
tion was Newtown Academy, built in 1798 at a cost of $4,000. 
It received aid from the State and the charter provided that ten 
poor children should be taught gratis at one time. This was 
the first school of high grade in the county and it had many 
students, one of whom became president of Washington, Pa., 


“Edward R. Barnsley in Snapshots of Revolutionary Newtown, 1940, 
pp. 8-11. Also, same author and title in Papers Read before The Bucks 
County Historical Society, Vol. VIII, 1940, pp. 126-129. 


’Original letter in the Revolutionary War MS. Collection of The Bucks 
County Historical Society. 
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College and another Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio. The 
post office was established in Bird in Hand Inn January 1, 1800, 
with Jacob Kessler, the landlord, as postmaster. The first re- 
ligious organization was the Presbyterian congregation, founded 
in 1734. The first wooden church building, erected about the 
same time, was abandoned when the stone structure of 1769 was 
built on Sycamore Street. “The present building at Washington 
and Chancellor Streets, dedicated March 4, 1934, stands upon 
the site of a former chapel erected in 1868. Newtown Prepara- 
tive Meeting of Friends, formed through the indulgence of Mid- 
dletown Monthly Meeting, bought on First-month Ist, 1818, 
from Dr. Phineas Jenks a parcel of ground upon which their 
meeting house was subsequently built. An institution of much 
importance to Friends is the Paxson Memorial Home for aged 
members of the Society, erected in 1899 by the late Chief Justice 
Edward M, Paxson in honor of his parents, Thomas and Ann 
Johnson Paxson. It is asserted, though not well authenticated, 
that an unsuccessful attempt to form a Protestant Episcopal 
parish was made as early as 1766. However that may be, it was 
not until 1832 that this denomination established a congre- 
~ gation, and on May 11, 1836, St. Luke’s Church building was 
consecrated by Bishop H. U. Onderdonk. Newtown Methodist 
Episcopal Church was organized in 1840 and the first building 
was erected in 1846. The movement for the present building 
was started in 1896 and the structure completed a few years 
later. The cornerstone of St. Andrew’s Catholic Church was 
laid November 16, 1873, and the completed building was dedi- 
cated by Bishop Wood June 13, 1880. A number of historic 
buildings of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods add to the 
attractiveness of Newtown as a residential community. “Town 
pride is instrumental in sponsoring all needed municipal im- 
provement, and, though old in years, the town lacks no modern 
requirement of a model small town. It has a well-equipped 
fire company, a New Century Civic Club, a Garden Club, 
Parent-Teacher Association, a Chapter of American Red Cross 
and the usual complement of fraternal and benevolent bodies. 
The town never laid claim to industrial importance, yet back 
as far as 1832 it is mentioned in Gordon’s Gazetteer of Pennsyl- 
vania as being ‘‘particularly famed for the number and excellence 
of the carriages made at the place,’ and within the recollection 
of people living today its manufactures of agricultural ma- 
chinery enjoyed high reputation. 
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NEWTOWN CREEK— 


Rises in Wrightstown Township near the Newtown- 
Wrightstown Township line. Flowing in a general southerly 
direction through Newtown Township and the west side of 
Newtown Borough, it empties into Neshaminy Creek on George 
School property, just north of the Philadelphia, Newtown and 
New York Railroad bridge over the Neshaminy in the extreme 
northwest corner of Middletown Township. Ordinarily a 
quiet, innocuous stream, Newtown people have cause to remem- 
ber it in flood conditions. Lives have been lost and some damage 
has resulted to property along its banks from its raging waters. 


NEWTOWN TOWNSHIP— 


Located near the central southern part of Bucks County, 
bounded northwest by Wrightstown Township, northeast by 
Upper and Lower Makefield Townships, southeast by Middle- 
town ‘Township, southwest by Northampton Township. 
Neshaminy Creek forms the entire southwest boundary line. 
It was formerly established as a township in 1692 by the jury 
appointed by the Court to subdivide the county and was the 
fourth division named by the jury in their report in this terse 
form, “Newtown and Wrightstown one township.”’ It is not 
positively known in what year Wrightstown was detached from 
Newtown, but the resurvey of John Cutler, 1703, names it as 
a separate township. In this case the usual order of naming 
a village from the township in which it lies is reversed, and the 
township takes its name from the townstead of Newtown. No 
part of the county is more distinctly figured on the Holme map 
of 1682-1686 than the township of Newtown. Around the 
townstead as a center and radiating from it were marked off 
sixteen narrow wedge-shaped farms extending to the limits of 
the township. Wrightstown was laid off in much the same 
way. “This plan of surveying townsteads was not followed 
often enough to call it a system, but the case of Newtown is one 
interesting instance of the origin of a flourishing borough.’”! 
Newtown Township has no communities approaching village 
size, but, as it is purely an agricultural district, it is thickly 
studded with farmsteads, some of the fine old farm houses dating 
back to the Colonial period. Nearly a hundred years ago owners 
of farms in this township (and a few in Middletown) inaugur- 


*William P. Holcomb in Pennsylvania Boroughs, 1886, pp. 17, 18. 
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ated the laudable custom of giving distinctive names to their 
estates. From a scarce and very interesting map,” published in 
1860, the names of the following owners and of their farms in 
Newtown Township are copied: 


Oliver H. Holcomb’s, ‘‘Sunny Side” 
S. G. Martindale’s, ‘‘Greenwood”’ 
L. Buckman’s, “Cherry Hill’ 

D. T. Leedom’s, ‘Pleasant Retreat” 
C. Leedom’s, “Mt. Airy” 

J. Barnsley’s, “Locust Grove” 

W. S. Torbert’s, “Cottage Retreat”’ 
A. Chambers’, ‘‘Willow Hill’ 

J. L. Trobert’s, ‘‘Greenbank”’ 

M. B. Linton’s, ‘“‘Hazel Bush” 

C. T. Vanartsdalen’s, ‘Rural Retreat’ 
H. E. Taylor’s, ‘Spring Brook” 
W. M. Harvey’s, ‘‘Prospect”’ 

S. T. Hillborn’s, ‘‘Green Lane” 

I. Stoop’s, “May Flower” 

S. Sutton’s, “Oak Grove’ 

I. R. Scott’s, “Barn Brook’ 

E. Martindell’s, ‘Prospect Hill” 

S. C. Buckman’s, ‘“Mount Pleasant’”’ 
E. A. White's, ‘‘Fairview”’ 


Newtown and Doylestown Townships were two communities 
in Bucks County hard hit by that curious and tragic widespread 
industrial fever known as the Morus multicaulus or silkworm 
craze, which prevailed for more than a decade in the first part 
of the nineteenth century. Generally speaking, the period covered 
by the craze extended from 1829 to 1843, attaining high water- 
mark from 1837 to 1840, both dates inclusive. In Doylestown 
even the newspapers caught the fever at the start, as may be 
seen from the following advertisement: ” 


SILK WORMS—We have a few hundred eggs of the 
silk worm, which will be given to persons disposed 
to make experiments in this delightful branch of in- 


1Map of the Vicinity of Philadelphia. Lake © Beers, Surveyors: 
Gillette & Stone, Publishers. 1860. In possession of Chester P. Cook, of 
Merion, Pa., and made available through his courtesy. 


2Bucks County Intelligencer, April 6, 1829. 
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dustry. The time is now nearly at hand when they 
will commence hatching. Application had therefore 
better be made early. 


A cocoonery was built in Doylestown in 1840. It was located 
near the Borough Dam on a hill sloping southward, then known 
as Mulberry Hill. The establishment was owned and operated 
by John H. Anderson, a storekeeper in the county seat. Briefly 
described, a cocoonery was the building in which silk worms 
were raised and kept, to be fed upon the leaves of mulberry trees 
(of the species Morus multicaulus), which were carried into the 
building from the trees grown on a plantation near the co- 
coonery. The leaves on which the worms fed were placed on 
wooden hurdles, crossed by stays to support them, the hurdles 
standing on rough wooden tables. The mill was the place where 
the silk was spun into thread wound off on a roll, and it may have 
been a separate room or, in some cases, another building. Newtown 
Township was deeply enmeshed in silkworm culture. The Gillette 
% Stone map, already mentioned shows the location of the co- 
coonery of 1840 on the present George School property in New- 
town Township, only about fifty feet from the Middletown 
Township line. A thread mill stood near by. This plant had 
been completely obliterated and forgotten until about three years 
ago when students of George School excavated the top soil in an 
open field, revealing the foundations. The Morus multicaulus 
fever subsided as suddenly as it appeared, thousands of culturists 
loosing small fortunes on their investments, 


NEWVILLE— 


Village in central southwestern New Britain Township 
about a mile north of Chalfont on the old Bethlehem Road 
(Route 152). The place is of comparatively recent origin and the 
name is therefore appropriate. It has grown into a group of several 
dwellings, some shops and a fine school building at a point 
where five roads converge — an admirable location for a future 
town. Surrounding the village are the old Sherm, Swartley, 
Sheip, Kratz, Geil and Ruth homesteads. 


NOCKAMIXON TOWNSHIP— 


In northeastern Bucks County, touching Delaware River at 
The Narrows, bounded northwest by Springfield and Durham 
Townships, northeast by Bridgeton Township, southeast by 
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Tinicum Township, southwest by Haycock Township. Hay- 
cock Run and Tohickon Creek form the southwest boundary 
line. It became a township upon petition of sundry inhabitants 
‘1 1742. Nockamixon lost a third of its territory when Bridge- 
ton Township was detached in 1890. The eastern third of the 
territory is within the Swamp Line. This township and Tint- 
cum are the only townships in the county having Indian names. 
Nockamixon is a corruption of an Indian word and its form is 
uncertain. Heckewelder says it was Nocha-nichs-ink, meaning 
“at the place of three huts.” Dr. Amandus Johnson? gives the 
form as Nocha-miks-ing or Noka-miks-tng, probably from the 
stem nocha, meaning “‘‘soft,’’ -mtksa, “‘soil,”’ -ing, “‘at,’’ hence, 
“at the place of soft soil.” Ina deed dated 1762 the name is 
“Noximinson,” which closely approaches the more modern 
version. Today, in their first attempts to master the pronunci- 
ation, strangers often get it twisted into ‘“Noximinson.” It 
was quite proper that Nockamixon received an Indian name. 
When white men first came it was favorite Indian territory. It 
was only twelve years before the organization of the township 
that the Shawnees left Gallows Run in charge of their great 
chief Kakowwatchy and migrated to the Susquehanna. ‘This 
tribe in 1698 was settled at the Indian town of Pechoqueolin 
at the mouth of Gallows Run. ‘The town was mostly in Dur- 
ham Township, but overlapped across the stream into Nocka- 
mixon. It was opposite The Narrows on the Jersey side of 
the Delaware that the great battle of the “grasshopper war’’ be- 
tween the Shawnees and the Delawares took place. For years 
later the battlefield was strewn with the bones of dead Indians 
and early white pioneers used pyramids of Indian skulls instead 
of cornerstones to mark their land purchases. It was in Nocka- 
mixon that the famed Indian medicine man Nutimus dwelt.’ 
The Historical Map of Pennsylvania, by P. W. Schaefer, pub- 


1Dr. Amandus Johnson in Geographia Americae, p. 364. 


2Samuel Preston visited Edward Marshall in 1782-3 on his island 
in Tinicum and says that he had heard from James Pellar, of Buckingham, 
that King Mutimus (probably Nutimus), the famous Indian doctor of 
Nockamixon, curing William Satterthwaite, of Durham, of the bite of a 
rattlesnake; that being at that time surveying here, near the Tinicum line, 
he asked Marshall to show him where he lived. ‘‘He took me to some apple 
trees, on or near the river bank; this, said he, is the place; I know it well— 
he had been a king of a nation on some part of the Susquehanna; had ab- 
dicated and came with his daughter and lived here; that he spoke very little 
English, but she did; hoed his corn and nursed him; that she was actually 
bitten by a mad dog and went mad: that he tied and confined her; that he 
(Marshall) and others made him a trough, in which for several days he 
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lished by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 1875, shows 
Nutimus’ Indian village on the plateau back of The Narrows. 
The township was settled by white men about 1735, though 
Edward McCarty and his brother, who are credited with being 
first settlers, did not receive a grant of 250 acres in Haycock Run 
valley until April 19, 1738, Among the early families are 
found the names of Youngkin, Overpeck, Keyser, Frankenfield, 
Ott and Sigafoos. The numerous family of Buck settled at 
Bucksville. The township was a pioneer in the making of the 
ted tulipware and the manufacture of charcoal, mainly for home 
consumption, was once an important industry. Nockamixon 
has always been a progressive township. It was the first in 
the county to go into the ‘‘good roads” movement and its hard- 
surfaced highways were the envy of townships that did not get 
started in the same direction until years later. Its fine central 
school building at Revere is the culmination of yeats of leader- 
ship in public school affairs, 


NORTHAMPTON TOWNSHIP— 


In southwestern Bucks County, bounded northwest by 
Warwick Township, northeast by Wrightstown, Newtown and 
Middletown Townships, southeast by Middletown and South- 
ampton Townships, southwest by Southampton and Warmins- 
ter ‘Townships. Neshaminy Creek flows along its entire north- 
east and part of its southeast border. Since Falls has sacrificed 
some of its area to boroughs, Northampton becomes the largest 
township southeast of Buckingham. It was named for a parlia- 
mentary borough of the same name in Northamptonshire, Eng- 
land, 65 miles northwest of London. The exact date of for- 
mation of the township is not known, but it was probably 
in 1722 or soon thereafter. The township petition was pre- 
sented December 11, 1722, but the Court records are silent on 
when it was granted. First settlers were English immigrants 
who came over with Penn or about the same time. ‘Thomas 
Walmsley arrived in 1682 and settled in the lower part of the 
township along Neshaminy Creek. William Buckman, carpen- 
ter, his wife and two daughters were passengers with Penn on 
the Welcome and took up land near what is now Churchville. 
Arthur Cook, who about the same time settled on a large tract 


kept her confined, under a warm decoction of herbs, except her face; that it 
made a perfect cure; and that the material herb was Seneca snakeroot.’’-—Wil- 
liam J. Buck in History of Bucks County, 1855, p. 95. 
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near the Warwick line, was a Justice in the county in 1689. 
John Pennington, bought his 1250-acre tract from Penn before 
the Proprietary left England. Other very early English pioneers 
included Nicholas Waln, Christopher Taylor, William Picker- 
ing, Edmund Desmond, Thomas Rowland, Joab Howle and 
William Plumley. Holland Dutch settlers, who became domin- 
ant in the township before the Revolution, followed the English, 
though an exception is found in the Bennetts, who came from 
Long Island in 1687 and settled near the old village of Addis- 
ville. Other Dutch settlers, most of whom arrived after 1720, 
were the Corsons, Wynkoops, Cornells, VanHorns and Kroe- 
sens. Judge Henry Wynkoop, the most distinguished member 
of that family and a prominent personage in the Revolution, 
was born in Northampton March 2, 1737. This fertile town- 
ship has been outstanding in agriculture and was also noted for 
live stock raising before that industry shifted to the West. A 
census enumeration of 1784 shows that the township was 
quite thickly settled 150 years ago, having 722 white inhabi- 
tants, 91 blacks, 108 dwelling houses, 106 other buildings and 
14,380 acres of land. 


NORTHEAST BRANCH OF PERKIOMEN CREEK— 


One of the larger streams of the county, rising in north- 
western Bedminster Township. It flows into East Rockhill 
Township near the Hilltown Township line and then crosses 
the entire southeastern parts of East and West Rockhill Town- 
ships. At a point south of Sellersville its course changes from 
southwest to northwest. It enters Montgomery County on the 
line of Upper Salford and Franconia Townships, forming the 
boundary between those two townships, and finally joins the 
main waters of the Perkiomen at Schwenksville in central north- 
western Montgomery. Many Palatine German settlers of the 
early eighteenth century, coming up the Schuylkill valley after 
embarking at Philadelphia, entered Bucks County through the 
Perkiomen valley, some following the Northeast Branch to 
what is now Sellersville and ‘into territory still farther north- 
ward, while others came by way of the Unami or old Swamp 
Creek valley and populated Milford Township. 
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OTTSVILLE— 


Village in extreme northwestern Tinicum Township at 
the intersection of Durham Road (Route 611) and Erwinna 
Road. This is one of the oldest villages northwest of Tohickon 
Creek. It was first peopled by Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, who 
founded a church there about the year 1738. The first pastor 
was James Campbell, a licentiate from Scotland. The old log 
church was succeeded by the present brick structure, which at 
one time was hardly large enough to house the Sunday congre- 
gations, but for the past sixty-five years it has been abandoned 
as a church and is used only for Sunday School purposes. The 
Tinicum and Nockamixon Churches took away most of the 
congregation. The well kept graveyard adjoining the church 
contains many tombstones, the oldest bearing date of 1749. 
Some first members of the church are buried in the ancient grave- 
yard on Gallows Hill. The village for over a century enjoyed 
the distinction of having two names, Red Hill and Ottsville. 
The name Red Hill is due to the decidedly red shale rock and 
soil on which the village stands. When Michael Ott was ap- 
pointed first postmaster January 1, 1814, it became necessary 
to change the name because of another Red Hill post office in 
Montgomery County, and the name Ottsville was adopted, in 
honor of the Ott family, at that time numerous and influential 
in that part of Tinicum Township. Michael Ott, the first post- 
master, established the office on ‘“The Hill,’ as the villagers 
called it, which then became Ottsville, while the larger part of 
the village to the southward continued to be known as Red Hill. 
Later the post office was moved into the main village and the 
name Red Hill gradually faded out. Among families who have 
figured in the village life over long periods were those of Haney, 
Shively, Steely, Hager, Scheetz, Fluck, Harpel, Frankenfield, 
Boileau and Gruver. The old hotel atop the hill had many 
landlords and was a stopping place for stage coaches and other 
early traffic on Durham Road. A native stone marker at the 
hotel is set near the spot where Edward Marshall and his two 
companion “‘walkers’’ in the Indian Purchase of 1737 stopped 
on June 19 of that year for a few minutes rest and perchance 
for refreshments. It was here that Solomon Jennings, one of 
the walkers, became exhausted and fell out of line. While 
the marker, erected in 1900 by James Emery, still stands, the 
ancient inn, for long years past a tenantless red stone ruin, has 
now vanished entirely. The present hotel in the center of the 
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village was built in 1871 by Thomas C. Harpel, who was its 
popular host for a generation. 


OWLSBURG— 


An old settlement in southwestern Bedminster Township. 
This place was popular among old-time politicians and it enjoy- 
ed considerable notoriety in mid-eighteenth century days. Tradi- 
tion says the name was applied to the place because of the wisdom 
of the inhabitants. Whether specially wise to the wiles of the 
politicians who resorted there is not stated. 


OXFORD VALLEY— 


An old village on Lincoln Highway (Route 281) and 
on the line between Middletown and Falls Townships. It had 
importance enough in 1832 to be listed in Gordon’s Gazetteer 


of the State of Pennsylvania. In early times it was known as 


Ford near the Ox Inn, and the inn was so named from the im- 
pressive figure of an ox on its sign. Long before 1832 it was 
named Oxford, because, in addition to its pictured ox, the 
place was reached by a marshy ford over a branch of Queen 
Anne Creek. When the post office was established October 11, 
1849, with John G. Spencer as first postmaster, it became neces- 
sary to change the name because of Chester County’s prior 
Oxford office. This was accomplished by adding the word 
Valley. The village was headquarters for the once flourishing 
Oxford Valley Detective Company, an organization for appre- 
hending horse thieves, of which John G. Spencer was secretary 
for many years. The company’s theater of action comprised 
Falls and Middletown Townships. 


OAKFORD— 


Village and station in northern Bensalem Township on 
the New York Division. of the Reading Railway and at the 
point where the Lincoln Highway (Route 281) crosses 
Neshaminy Creek. Its first name was Oregon. It was so called, 
the late Samuel C. Eastburn claimed, ‘‘probably because of the 
quantities of wild thyme (oregano) found growing in a meadow 
there.”? When Randall P. Scott was appointed postmaster at 


Mt is difficult to determine from Mr. Eastburn’s meager description 
exactly what plant he had in mind. In all likelihood it was Origanum vul- 
gare, commonly known as Wild Marjoram. The late Isaac C. Martindale, 
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the newly established post office August 30, 1855, the name 
was changed to Oakford, possibly suggested by physical charac- 
teristics of the neighborhood. } 


PALETOWN— 


Hamlet in a secluded part of southeastern Richland Town- 
ship, a mile southeast of Quakertown on a road extending from 
Doylestown Road (Route 656) to Bethlehem Pike (Route 
309). A resident of the neighborhood, Miss Flora Fellman, 
says the place received its name from the fact that about Civil 
War times the yards around the half dozen houses were enclosed 
with pale fences of similar design and all painted white, making 
a quite striking appearance. . | 


PALISADES OF THE NESHAMINY— 


A. cliff-like formation on the left bank of Neshaminy 
Creek above the old Worthington Mill in Wrightstown. It 
is no doubt the largest formation of the kind in Neshaminy 
valley. Masses of red rock extend several hundred feet along 
the stream and rise above the water to an impressive height. For 
most of its length the cliff is almost perpendicular. At one 
point a stratum of rock overhangs the base. A fine view up 
the valley is obtained from the top of the bluff. The history of 
centuries of violent floods is written upon the face of the rock 
where the stream is diverted from a northeast to a southeast 
course. An Indian village once covered the whole of the plateau 
on top of the Palisades. This village was a landmark when the 
survey was made in 1682 for the deed for William Penn’s first 
land purchase from the Lenni Lenapes, one of the lines running 
through or quite close to it. Its site at one time was marked by 
many aboriginal stone implements, long since ‘‘collected.”” An 
Indian trail has been traced from the village to a spring at the 
head of Towsissinck Creek, now Jericho Creek. This spring 
is mentioned in the Penn deed as being near a large white oak 
tree marked “‘P,”” one of the boundary corners. Who gave the 
appropriate name of Palisades to the cliff is not known. This 


botanist, whose special field was lower Bucks County, reported Wild Mar- 
joram rather common to that field, but Dr. Walter M. Benner in his Flora 
of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 1932, p. 60, says ‘‘no material was 
found.”” Like many other plants affected by encroachments of modern 
conditions, Wild Marjoram may now be very scarce or extinct where once 
it was regarded as common. 
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part of Neshaminy valley is noted as the habitat of one of the 
most beautiful of all the plants in Bucks County’s flora, the 
Virginia Cowslip (Mertensia virginica). Some of these plants 
were exported some years ago and now grace the most famous 
flower gardens in England. A noted British botanist, in des- 
cribing a certain group of plants in one of his books, says: 
“Handsomest of all is the Virginia Cowslip.’”’ This is high 
praise from one who never saw the plant in its massed perfection 
on the meadows of the lower Neshaminy, its native home, 
where large areas are sometimes blued by its showy bloom. 


PARK CREEK— 


Formed by two branches, one rising in Upper Dublin 
Township, Montgomery County, near Three Tuns, and the 
other in Gwynedd Township, same county. After the branches 
unite the stream flows northeasterly across Horsham Township, 
and, entering Warrington Township, changes its course to north- 
westerly and empties into Little Neshaminy Creek near Nesha- 
miny village. It runs through the celebrated Graeme Park and 
thus derives its name. Graeme Park was originally a 1,200- 
acre tract which Sir William Keith, while acting as Governor for 
William Penn (1717-1726), acquired from Andrew Hamilton. 
Most of the Park was in Horsham, but a part was in Warring- 
ton. Tradition says Keith built a grist mill by the creek on the 
Bucks County side of the line. 


PARKLAND— 


Village and station on the New York Branch of the Read- 
ing Railway in southwestern Middletown Township, bordering 
Neshaminy Creek. It was named Parkland by the First Associ- 
ation of Spiritualists of Philadelphia, who about 1880 bought 
the Jane Risk tract of 114 acres as a resort for their annual 
gatherings. In the Noll Atlas of Bucks County (1891) the 
northwestern part of the tract is marked as the property of the 
Neshaminy Park Association, the Spiritualists Association re- 
taining the southeastern part. 


PASSER— 


Village in central northwestern Springfield Township, two 
miles west of Pleasant Valley at the intersection of a by-road 
with State Road. This place was formerly named Fairmount - 
and is so indicated in Scott’s Atlas of Bucks County (1876). 
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The date when the change was made to Passer is not at hand, but 
it was probably August 13, 1888, when a post office was estab- 
lished with Aaron Trumbower as postmaster. The post office 
was discontinued July 15, 1915, and villagers now receive 
mail by rural delivery from Coopersburg. There was formerly 
a hotel at this place. The building is still standing, now used 
as a dwelling house. Near Passer are three never-failing springs 
of water where Lenape Indians are said to have had working 
places for making arrowheads. The spots where they toiled are 
still plainly visible and many points and chips, as well as 
finished arrowheads, have been found there. 


PARTRIDGE POINT— 


A projection of land in Delaware River in southwestern 
Bensalem Township. It is located at the head of White Sheet 
Bay. ‘The shore line here is very pleasing. It was the residence 
site (about 1825-1840) of an illiterate man who kept a lum: 
ber yard near by and was a very good business man despite his 
lack of education. He kept his books by a system of X’s and 
Is, his own invention, and it served him so well he rarely made 
a mistake in his accounts. Later this yard was owned by a firm 
of lumber dealers. The origin of the Point’s name seems to 
be lost in the misty past. For many years it was a well-known 
landmark for the old-time rivermen. 


PAUL VALLEY— 


A new settlement on Little Neshaminy Creek and on the 
old Doylestown and Willow Grove Turnpike (Route 611), 
between Neshaminy village and Frog Hollow Hotel. It was 
named for the Paul family who once had large real estate hold- 
ings in Little Neshaminy valley. 


PAUNAUCUSSING CREEK— 


Rises in the northeast corner of Buckingham Township, 
crosses the line into Solebury Township at Cottageville and 
flows through Carversville in a northeasterly direction to Lum- 
berville, where it passes under the aqueduct of Delaware Divi- 
sion Canal and empties into Delaware River. The stream lies 


*Hazard’s Register, 1831, Vol. 7, p. 29. 
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close to the southeastern base of a range of hills that rise abrupt- 
ly to a height of 200 feet above the stream bed. Much of this 
hill is rocky and very steep, giving a pleasing picturesqueness 
to the valley. The creek’s name is Indian in origin, from the 
Lenni Lenape word Paunakus-stng or Punkussing,' quite like 
the modern name. Freely translated, the word means “where 
powder was given to us,” but the significance of the word as 
applied to the stream is not now apparent. The word Paun- 
aucussing has taken many curious forms of spelling. The first 
known mention is in Cutler’s resurvey (1703), where the name 
‘+s Paunaucusinck Creek, coming closest of any to the present 
accepted version. In a deed dated May 3, 1775, it is Paunih- 
quessung. On Reading Howell’s Map of Delaware River 
(1792) the name is spelled Pauniqueston. William J. Buck 
used the form Paunaquessing.2 The name cut into the stone 
bridge on the edge of Carversville is Paunacussing. During the 
time Milton was the name of Carversville, the stream was often 
called Milton Creek. At one time several old dams along the 
creek supplied power for the mills. These were all destroyed - 
or irreparably damaged by the great cyclone and flood of 
August 3, 1885. Stover’s dam above Carversville was torn 
out and the rush of water through Carversville nearly wrecked 
the village, several people having narrow escapes from drowning. 
The sash factory dam was swept away and all the dams below 
that point, including those of Henry Quinby and Lukens 
Thomas, were filled several feet deep with rocks and mud. 
Watson Carver’s dam suffered a similar fate and the road be- 
tween his mill and the hill was converted into a quarry. The 
Carversville-Lumberville Road was closed for several weeks. 
The road for a long distance along the high rocks at Fleecydale 
Bend was washed away, the current rounding the bend with 
terrific force, carrying with it rocks, trees and heavy timbers 
of wrecked dams. The aqueduct at Lumberville was entirely 
carried away and the bottom of the canal for a hundred yards 
was washed out ten feet deep. It cost the canal company 
$10,000 to rebuild the aqueduct alone. The flood was the 
greatest disaster in the history of the valley, destroying some of 
its natural beauty and leaving scars that could be seen for years 
afterward. 


1Dr. Amandus Johnson in Geographia Americae, p. 369. 


2History of Bucks County, by William J. Buck, 1855, p. 102. 
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PEBBLE HILL— 


A low ridge a mile southeast of Doylestown, extending 
from near the Turk northeastwardly towards the Buckingham 
line. The sandy, pebbly character of the ground suggested 
the name. The ridge has a maximum elevation of 325 feet. 


PENN MANOR— 


Village in central southeastern Falls Township on Borden- 
town Road nearly midway between Tullytown and the old 
Bordentown Ferry. It was many years ago known as Slickville 
and is so marked on a few old maps, so named, it may be, for 
a family of that name, though this is not certain. Mail is 
supplied by rural delivery from Morrisville. At or near this 
place is shown on the Morris Map of Bucks County (1850) 
the Penn Manor Friends’ Meeting House, which also appears 
in Noll’s Atlas (1891). This is a region of much archaeo- 
logical interest. It was there that the late Dr. Charles C. Ab- 
bott, noted archaeologist of Bristol, made extended investi- 
gations. He says, speaking of the territory along Delaware 
River opposite the Jersey shore between Trenton and Borden- 
town, that “‘this ‘modern’ meadow, this unconsidered flood- 
plain, is old archaeologically, if not geologically, if a goodly 
show of centuries is a recognized asset, for through it are found 
artifacts, largely ascribable to the Lenape, but deeper than the 
grass roots are scattered objects of argillite of specialized 
forms.’’*, About twenty years ago W. C. Kissinger found a very 
important fossil in this territory, said to have been a molar 
tooth of the pre-historic woolly elephant or mammoth, which 
may have been common in Bucks County some ten to fifty 
thousand years ago. The tooth was eight and a half inches long 
and after an inspection by Wharton Huber and Harold T. 
Green, of the staff of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, was placed on exhibition in the Academy’s museum. 


PENN MANOR LANDING— 


Wharf on Delaware River, directly north of Newbolds 
Island, in southeastern Falls Township. It was between 
Pennsbury and Robbins Wharf, which was reached from Bor- 
dentown Road by the old White Hill Ferry Road, so marked 
on the Morris Map of Bucks County (1850). 


Ten Years Diggins in Lenape Land, 1901-1911, by Charles Conrad 
Abbott, M. D., 1912, pp. 80-85. 
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PENNSBURY— 


The Manor of Pennsbury in southeastern Falls Township, 
which William Penn, Proprietary of Pennsylvania, retained as 
his estate, originally embraced 8,431 acres. It is difficult today 
to accurately trace its boundaries. Cutler's manuscript map 
of Falls Township (1700), showing the original tracts as 
laid out to first purchasers, indicates the manor line on the north- 
west as running from about the present Bristol Township line 
through central Falls Township to within about a mile of 
Delaware River. The line then deviates at right angle for 
the northeast boundary, extending to the Bordentown Road, 
then turns southeastwardly along that road to the river. ‘Ihe 
southeastern border is Delaware River and the southwestern 
approximately the Bristol Township line. Surveyor General 
Eastburn surveyed the manor for the heirs of William Penn in 
1733, when it contained 5,832 acres, exclusive of 6 per cent 
reserved for roads.? General Davis gives the date as 1733, but 
a copy of a draft of the survey in the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania is dated 1736. ‘The 300-acre tract known as 
Pennsbury is shown on the Cutler map in the central southeastern 
part of the manor, fronting the river and extending half way 
to the Bordentown Road, with the mansion near the river on 
the northeastern side of the tract. Governor Penn was enraptured 
by this beautiful country from his first sight of it. There is 
little doubt he had it in mind to make it the site of the city that 
became Philadelphia, but the decision was against Pennsbury for 
the obvious reason that the river at that point was too shallow 
for a port for large vessels. He decided, however, to build his 
Manor House or ‘‘palace’”’ there. This he did, dividing his time 
between it and his house in Letitia Street, Philadelphia. ‘The 
site was convenient to Burlington Friends’ Meeting, already 
established, and he could travel comfortably to and from Phila- 
delphia in his eight-oared barge. The grounds were laid out 
with walks, drives and large formal plots of garden, flower beds 
and copses of shrubbery after the manner of parks in England. 
Trees were cut down to open views of the river. Erection of 
the manor house was probably begun late in 1683 and may 
not have been completed until 1685. It was generous in size, 
60 by 40 feet, two stories, with lofty garret, and was built 
under Penn’s direction, either in person or by letter. Brick and 


1Davis, Vol. I, p. 68. 
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some other finer construction materials were imported from 
England. There were stables for twelve horses, a kitchen and 
wash house, and a brew house. The brew house, which sur- 
vived all the other buildings, was photographed and litho- 
graphed, and therefore it is known today how it appeared, but 
no detailed description, plan or authentic illustration of the 
manor house has survived. It can only be surmised that it was 
of noble proportions without and within, with a great hall 
and spacious rooms as befitted a house in which the Proprietary 
designed to entertain on state occasions. Official records are 
almost barren as to information about Pennsbury and its manor 
house. Following are a few references from Book D, Minutes 
of the Board of Property of the Province of Pennsylvania:? 


At a Meeting of the Commiss’rs the 20th of 7th ber, 
1690. 

Ordered that a note be writt to Sam’! Jennings 
the Proprietary’s Recei’r Gen’ll to pay unto Dan’el 
England four pounds and ten pence to him for 
shingles used at Pennsbury. 


At a Meeting of the Commiss’rs the 22nd of 9 ber, 
1690. 

Ordered that Andrew Griscom and James Pillar 
have their bill of Three pounds paid out of the first 
money Received, it being for Viewing and appraising 
the work done by Isr’ll Hobbs and Oliver Dunkly 
at Pennsbury. 


At a Meeting of the Commiss’rs ye 10th day of Oct’r, 
1691. 

George Heathcoat setting forth the Inconveni- 
ency of Land near Wellcome Creek, it lying in a very 
Long and narrow Slip, whereby he is put to great 
charge in fencing and Difficulty in Comeing to it, 
and no conveniency for sheep and Cattle, and there- 
upon he requests that wee would Grant him to pur- 
chase a piece of Land adjoining to it to make it more 
commodious for such a charge as he intends to lay 
out upon it, to be considered of at next setting or 
as soon as the Surveyor general has brought a draft 


*Pa. Arch., sec. ser., Vol. XIX, pp. 44, 51, 74-75, 91. 
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of Pennsbury. (This paragraph indicates that a 
draft of Pennsbury was in existence in 1691, but 
recent diligent search among records in this country 
and England failed to find such a paper. ) 


At a Meeting of the Commis’rs the last day of Oct’r, 
1692. 

Israel Taylor presenting a bill of 5£& due to 
him for Survey work done at Pennsbury in the time 
of James Harrison, which bill was formerly before 
the Commiss’rs and payment Ordered but nothing 
being done, it was directed to Samuel Jennings to pay 
it, discounting Tenn shillings formerly Received of it. 


It came to pass that Governor Penn was to see very little of 
Pennsbury and his plans for a long and peaceful residence there, 
if he really had such plans, were shattered. He occupied it 
intermittently only during the years 1700 ‘and’ 1701. Phe 
following quotation from an article in the July, 1939, number 
of The General Magazine and Historical Chronicle on ““Restor- 
ation of Penns Manor’ by Frank W. Melvin, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission, may correct a rather vague im- 
pression that seems to prevail about Penn’s Manor House: 

“Tt ig well to note that Pennsbury was never intended to 
be an ordinary ‘house or dwelling place. A Manor House, in 
English law, is a place where resides the ruler of the broad 
countryside. It is a place where taxes may be levied and paid. 
It is a place where Courts may be held. In these modern days 
many homes may be designated as manors, but manors, in the 
true sense of the term, and as the term was applied to this 
Pennsbury home, no longer exist.” 

After Penn late in 1701 returned to England for the second 
and last time, and some years before that date, Pennsbury Manor 
House was used as an official center for agents whom he left in 
charge of his affairs, especially of his Bucks County interests. 
This is apparent from documents in possession of The Bucks 
County Historical Society, which include the original receipts 
for quit rents paid to the Receiver General for use of the Propri- 
etary, commencing with one signed ‘‘Pennsbury, 29th 1 mo., 
1709,” by James Logan. The receipts run down through the 
years to March 16, 1775, all of them dated at Pennsbury. 
During Penn’s lifetime the greater part of the Manor was sold 
to various purchasers. The Pennsbury tract of 300 acres im- 
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mediately surrounding the mansion descended after Penn’s death 
to his son Richard. From Richard Penn it went to William 
Bell and from Bell to Robert Crozer. It remained in the Crozer 
family for three generations, or until December 9, 1886, when 
it was sold by Sheriff Elias Eastburn as the property of William 
Penn Crozer. The 300 acres had dwindled to 136. The 
purchaser was Hector C. Watson, of Falls ‘Township, at the 
price of $10,036. Shortly before the Revolution the mansion 
was badly damaged by the collapse of a large reservoir on top 
the building. Thereafter the building received little care and 
its ruins were torn down. The Crozers lived for some time in 
the old brew house, which they converted into a dwelling, and 
there Robert Penn Crozer was born in 1827. They built a 
second house on the site of manor house in 1837. The brew 
house was demolished in 1864. Hector C. Watson, purchaser 
at the sheriff’s sale, sold Pennsbury tract April 4, 1887, to 
George Warner, Jr., and upon Mr. Warner’s death August 20, 
1916, it descended to his widow, Lydia Y. Warner, and son, 
Seymour Y. Warner, who in turn transferred it to DeFrain Sand 
Company July 29, 1926, and the DeFrain Company to Van- 
Sciver Corporation April 8, 1929. By a prior transfer dated 
June 18, 1928, about nine acres of the tract had been transferred 
to the Charles Warner Company. ‘This nine acres was convey- 
ed by the Warner Company to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
 sylvania, consideration $1.00, for the Pennsbury Memorial 
Site. It was through this gift of Mr. Charles Warner, presi- 
dent of the Warner Company, that the manor house site ulti- 
mately passed into the care and custody of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission.2 Long existent sentiment for the pres- 
ervation of this site as a memorial to the Proprietary crystallized 
in 1929, when the General Assembly passed an Act authorizing 
the acceptance of Mr. Warnetr’s gift and provided for the restor- 
ation and maintenance of the mansion and grounds. Funds 


‘The deed was formally presented at a joint meeting of the Welcome 
Society and The Bucks County Historical Society held at Pennsbury on 
Sunday, October 23, 1932, for the purpose of accepting the gift as well as 
to commemorate the 250th Anniversary of the coming of William Penn 
to Pennsylvania. The order of exercises was: Introductory Address, Charles 
Henry Paul Busch, President of the Welcome Society of Pennsylvania: Pres- 
entation of Deed of Gift, Charles Warner, President of Warner Company; 
Acceptance for the Commonwealth, Dr. James N. Rule, Chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission; Historical Address, Dr. B. F. Fackenthal, 
Jr., President of The Bucks County Historical Society. The title of Dr. 
Fackenthal’s scholarly paper was “William Penn and His Home Life at 
Pennsbury.” 
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were not forthcoming for the actual work until 1937, when 
the Commission was able to proceed under provisions of the 
Act creating and financing the General State Authority, which 
comprehended the repair, improvement and restoration of Com- 
monwealth-owned property. Under the direction of Dr. Donald 
A. Cadzow, archaeologist of the Commission, excavations on 
the sites of the old ‘‘palace’’ and the brew house brought to 
light sufficient remains of the ruins, it is stated, to indicate 
the character of about 90 per cent of the material used in the 
old construction. The foundation walls were also found to 
correspond quite accurately to dimensions named by William 
Penn in his letter to James Harrison, dated Worminghurst, 8th 
12 mo., 1686. The architect for the restoration of the manor 
house and adjacent buildings was R. Brognard Okie. Construc- 
tion work began in 1938 and the cornerstone was laid on 
April 21 of that year, with impressive ceremonies, attended by 
members of the Welcome Society, the Society of Friends, the 
Historical and Genealogical Societies of Pennsylvania, the Unt- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania Federation of His- 
torical Societies and The Bucks County Historical Society. 
The entire work proceeded under the supervision of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission and the buildings were com- 
pleted in 1940. ‘The cost of the memorial complete will be 
about $500,000. Some steps have been taken towards re- 
furnishing the mansion. ‘The Historical Commission very wise- 
ly did not attempt a replica, restoration or reconstruction of a 
landmark, as this would have been unsatisfactory in the light 
of the little known about the original mansion. The Com- 
mission attempted and succeeded well in producing a re-created 
manor house. The large number of visitors who have thronged 
the buildings and grounds since they were opened to the public 
signify but one thing, namely, that the Pennsbury Memorial 
is destined to become one of the most important historic shrines 
in America. 


PENNS PARK— 


Village in the centre of Wrightstown Township near the 
intersection of the old Richboro and Pineville Turnpike (Route 
232) and the road from Rushland to Wrightstown. It is the 
oldest village in the township and is located in the ““Town 
Square’ figured on the Holme Map. This square or park was 
abolished by the Proprietary government in 1719 after the in- 


habitants expressed dissatisfaction with its continuance. The 
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village’s first name was Logtown, and it is so mentioned as early 
as 1716 in connection with the death of Mary, wife of William 
Smith, who “died in 1716 and was buried at Logtown.”’ 
There is some reference in the minutes of Wrightstown Friends’ 
Monthly Meeting to Logtown after 1800," so that must have 
been its name for almost or quite a century. It was s0 called 
because its first houses, built upon both sides of the road and 
covering about the same area as the village does today, were all 
of log construction. Outside the village, near the old school 
house lot, is another log house, which is still in good condition 
and tenanted. All the other log structures disappeared many 
years ago and modern houses now occupy the sites. The Penns 
Park graveyard has an interesting history. James Harker 
purchased of William Trotter in 1723 fifty-six acres lying with- 
in the park, He also purchased of Joseph Kirkbride in 1734 
an additional tract of seven acres lying between his first pur- 
chase and what was then known as the Philadelphia Road. 
Upon this property the village of Penns Park is principally 
located. Upon the southwestern part of this tract is the ‘Old 
Grave Yard,” where the township’s first settlers are interred. 
When he sold the property to Henry Tyson in 1738, Harker 
reserved the old graveyard and a lot of a half acre, and upon the 
death of Harker it was donated to Wrightstown Monthly Meet- 
ing. In 1804 the Meeting purchased a house and an additional 
half acre contiguous to the graveyard. Though no interment 
has been made there within the memory of any living person, 
the Meeting takes good care of the grounds.? In the New 
American Atlas by Henry S. Tanner (1825) the town is 
marked Pennsville and that continued to be the village name 
for over forty years. When the post office was established 
January 10, 1862, with T. Ogborn Atkinson, later a leading 
Doylestown banker and real estate broker, as first postmaster, 
the name was changed to Penns Park, thus appropriately reviv- 
ing the old seventeenth century name of William Penn’s second 
Bucks County square. 


PENN VALLEY— 


Village near the center of Falls Township on U. S. Route 
13, between Tullytown and Morrisville. On the map of Bucks 
County in Scott’s Atlas (187 6) this village is marked Penns 

Information supplied by C. Arthur Smith, Wycombe, Pa. 


?A History of the Early Settlement of the Township of Wrightstown. 
Charles W. Smith, M. D., 1855, yo ae 
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Manor, which at that date may also have been the name of the 
station on the New York Branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
A post office was established April 3, 1882, with Albert Watson 
as postmaster. The office was discontinued some years ago 
(after 1906) and mail is now supplied by rural delivery from 
Morrisville. 


PENNVILLE— 


Village in northwestern Hilltown Township on Bethle- 
hem Pike (Route 309), between Bean and Bethon. Mail is 
supplied by Telford rural delivery. Pennville, which first ap- 
peared on county maps ‘n 1876, was so named from the school 
district in which it is located. In 1850 the Fluck, Leidy and 
Detweiler families were prominent in the neighborhood. Bean 
and Pennville are quite near each other in this thickly settled 
part of Hilltown and are often regarded as one place. 


PENNYPACK CREEK— 


This historic stream has source branches in southeastern 
Warminster Township and northwestern Upper Southampton 
Township, Bucks County, which cross the Montgomery Coun- 
ty line and unite in Moreland Township with other branches 
coming in from Horsham and Upper Dublin Townships to 
form the main stream. Below Bethayres the stream crosses the 
southeastern corner of Abington Township and then enters 
Philadelphia County. Leaving Fox Chase to the west and 
Bustleton to the east, it crosses northeastern Philadelphia County 
to Holmesburg, where it empties into Delaware River. The 
name Pennypack is of Indian origin, but much corrupted in 
form by the English. In old documents it has several curious 
forms of spelling. Indian language students have discussed the 
name a great deal, but have not reached entirely definite con- 
clusions. On Lindestrom maps (1654-56 and 1696) the name 
is Pemickpacka Kyl and Penickpacka Kijl. Dr. Johnson’, after 
careful study of the matter, concludes the Indian form of the 
word was probably Pemickpacka, Pemipack (Pemepek), peme, 
meaning bear-fat, and tuppek, pek, pond or sluggish stream; 
therefore, “‘slow flowing bear-fat creek,” implying that Indians 
hunted on this stream the bears that provided their fat. The 
Indian village of Pemipacka or Pemapack was on this creek. 


1Dr. Amandus Johnson in Geographia Americae, pp. 369-371. 
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PERKASIE— 


Borough erected in 1876 from southwestern East Rock- 
hill Township. The name comes from the Manor of Perkasie, 
a Proprietary tract of 11,462 acres. Perkasie lies wholly within 
the bounds of this old manor. The name has been variously 
spelled, a common early form being “‘Perkasey,”” with accent on 
the second syllable, ‘‘ka,” instead of the first, as now used. 
Several explanations are given for the name’s origin. By some 
autherities it is said to be an anglicized form of the German 
name Bargansee. Others attribute it to a family name Perquise, 
once resident there. Both these explanations may be dismissed 
as too doubtful for serious consideration. In all likelihood 
the origin is Indian. It seems to be a corruption of the Lenape 
word Poekskos-sing, meaning ‘‘where hickory nuts were crack- 
ed." Pocasie Creek or Indian Creek passed through Perkasie 
Manor. Along its bank, as was the case in valleys of all streams 
in the upper half of Bucks County, shellbark hickory trees were 
abundant when white settlers first entered the county, and per- 
haps the hickory nuts in this valley were especially known to 
the Indians for their large size and good quality. The name 
Indian Creek is preserved today in the popular name of a church. 
Perkasie started to grow up in 1870 around a single country 
store, that of Bissey & Baringer, erected by Samuel Hager. And 
it grew fast from infancy to manhood, staid old Bucks County 
never having witnessed within its bounds an instance of such 
tapid municipal development. The store was soon surrounded 
by a group of new houses and shops and the place was named 
Comlyville in honor of Franklin A. Comly, president for many 
years of the North Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Samuel 
Hager,? who has been called the founder of Perkasie, was enter- 
prising and quickly moved for a railroad station and post office. 
All mail and freight came through Sellersville station, which 
Was inconvenient. President Comly did not like the idea of the 
town being named for him and was cold to the station project 
until the citizens changed the name to Perkasie, and then the 
new station house, one of the most attractive on the line, came 
at once. ‘Ihe post office was established about the same time, 
July 26, 1871, with Joseph A. Hendricks as first postmaster. 


*Dr. Amandus Johnson in Geographia Americae, pyis75" 


*Samuel Hager was a son of Colonel George Hager, Rockhill Town- 
ship, prominent in the old militia movements and in politics and influential 
among the Pennsylvania Germans. 
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The town was incorporated in 1876. The next census showed 
a population of 300. Business expanded, buildings went up 
fast on newly opened streets, and in 1895 the population had 
grown to 1500. By 1897 the freight business transacted 
through the new station reached the annual figure of $100,000. 
About the same time the long agitated project of annexation of 
Bridgetown, later called South Perkasie, was accomplished. It 
then became the fourth largest borough in the county. Almost 
the only large early industry was cigarmaking, but with the 
growth of the town others were introduced. Perkasie is blessed 
with two beautiful parks. Menlo Park started with 100 acres 
of land, including 18 acres of sloping woodland, lying partly 
in and partly overlooking the charming valley of the North 
Branch of the Perkiomen. With the assistance of the Works 
Progress Administration, Lake Lenape, a feature of the park, 
was much enlarged recently. Other changes have made the place 
one of the most attractive recreation resorts in the county. 
Perkasie Park, the other resort, lies on the western side of the 
town and comprises a grove of 18 acres. It is under the super- 
vision of the United Evangelical Church and is used for camp 
meetings and other religious purposes. “The town has flourish- 
ing churches, fraternal, beneficial and civic organizations and 
an active fire company. A few years ago Perkasie and Sellers- 
ville, brought close together by building expansion, consolidated 
their public school districts and built a central high school. 


PERKASIE MANOR— 


The Manor of Perkasie was one of William Penn’s several 
manors in Bucks County and contained 11,462 acres. It was 
surveyed and laid out by Thomas Fairman about 1708.* This 
survey embraced parts of the present Hilltown and East Rockhill 
Townships, extending perhaps to or beyond the Richland 
Township line. A subsequent survey by John Chapman in 
1730 for Richard Penn included only the southeastern half of 
Fairman’s survey. It appears that the boundary lines of the 
original manor, which took in a much greater territory than 
that in both surveys just mentioned, included parts of what are 
now Plumstead, Buckingham, Doylestown and New Britain 


1‘Draughts of the Proprietary Manors in the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania as Preserved in the Land Department of the Commonwealth, edited by 
William Henry Egle, M. D.,”’ (Pa. Arch., Third Ser., Vol. IV) ,* does not 
give the date of Fairman’s survey. 
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Townships. These may have been boundaries suggested at one 
of the conclaves between William Penn and the Lenni Lenape 
chieftains.? At any rate, the original boundary. seems to have 
comprehended the vast holdings of the mythical Colonel Mild- 
may, immediately southeast of the Chapman survey, containing 
6,031 acres, which included corners of Plumstead and Bucking- 
ham Townships, extending beyond North Branch of Nesha- 
miny Creek into Pine Run valley and southwestward half way 
across New Britain Township. The tract of Thomas Hudson, 
around the headwaters of Neshaminy Creek, and that of James 
Logan, adjacent to the northwest, seem both to have been with- 
in the original manor area. They touched what is now the 
Montgomery County line and paralleled it for several miles. 
The manor was opened to actual settlers before 1730, although 
on the Chapman draft appear conspicuously only the names of 
such early land speculators as Jeremiah Langhorne, James Lo- 
gan, W. Allen, John Chapman, Thomas Hudson, Dennis 
Rotchford and Joseph Kirkbride. 


PETERS CORNER— 


Village in northwestern Solebury Township at the inter- 
section of Cuttalossa and Carversville-Aquetong Roads. It is 
named for the Peters family resident there many years ago. 


PHILLIPS CREEK— 


Wholly in Solebury Township, rising near the center of 
the township on Old York Road at Solebury village and flow- 
ing in a southeasterly direction until near the old school house, 
where it takes a northeasterly direction and empties into Dela- 
ware River at Phillips Mill, from which it takes jts name. It 
traverses the township’s limestone district and seventy years 
ago six limekilns were located on or near the stream. In addition 
to Phillips Mill, the Morris map of Bucks County (1850) 
shows another grist mill on the creek, marked “Ax Blysy iA 
large mill dam supplied the water for this mill. In olden days 
it was sometimes called Primrose Creek because it flows through 
the Valley of Primrose. The origin of the name Primrose as 
applied to the valley and creek has not been determined with 
certainty. 


*On the Historical Map of Pennsylvania, edited by P. W. Shaeffer 
and others and published by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania (1875) 
is the notation, ‘William Penn visits King Tamany at Perkasie, 1683.” 
No authority is given for the statement. 
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PHILLIPS MILL— 


Hamlet in northeastern Solebury Township on Delaware 
River Road (Route 326), midway between New Hope and 
Centre Bridge. It was named for the grist mill erected near the 
mouth of Phillips Creek in 1756. This mill stands on the old 
Joshua Ely tract in what was known as the Valley of Prim- 
rose: Joshua Ely, born at Trenton, N. J., March 10, 1704, 
came to Bucks County in 1737 and on December 12 of that 
year leased 400 acres of land in central Solebury from William 
Blakey. In 1751 Ely bought the land from Blakey’s heirs and 
later increased his holding by purchasing 125 acres south of 
his residence. In 1755 Ely conveyed to his son-in-law, Wil- 
liam Kitchen, 110 acres of the original tract, lying principally 
on the east side of the River Road. The following year Kitchen 
sold to his half-brother, Aaron Phillips, the Phillips Mill site 
on the northeast corner of the Kitchen tract. There Aaron 
Phillips immediately built the mill, which was owned and 
operated for four generations of the Phillips family. Some 
years ago, when grist-mill days of usefulness were passing, the 
charm of the Delaware valley was bringing in a new element— 
a group of appreciative artists, who settled in and around the 
Phillips Mill territory. The pioneer was William L. Lathrop, 
the well-known landscape painter. The interests of the new- 
comers are looked after by the Phillips Mill Community Asso- 
ciation, which saved the old mill from falling into decay and re- 
newed its floors. It is now used as a center for art exhibitions and 
other community purposes. 


PICKPOCKET— 


Hamlet on the line between Bristol and Middletown 
Townships at the intersection of Emilie and Newportville Road 
and the road from Woodbourne to Bristol. A blacksmith shop, 
occupied by Jenks Hellier, and two houses comprised the place 
some years ago. It was named, according to one tradition, from 
the robbery of some people who stopped one day to watch work- 
men manufacturing charcoal. Through another story, the name 
came about because a band of gypsies, annually camping there, 
relieved visitors of their pocketbooks. The place is known to 
residents of the vicinity as ‘‘a section on the Frosty Hollow 
Road” and is often referred to as ‘“‘Pickpocket Woods.” 


ern Historical Narrative of the Ely, Revell and Stacye Families, 1910, 
p. ‘ 
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PIDCOCK CREEK— 


Rises in Buckingham Township southeast of Buckingham 
Mountain near Buckingham Valley and flowing northeast- 
wardly enters Solebury Township near Highlon and makes a 
short loop into Upper Makefield Township. It soon reenters 
Solebury and, after winding along the northwestern base of 
Bowman Hill, empties into Delaware Division Canal at the 
Thompson-Neely House. It was formerly spanned by two 
covered wooden bridges. The Neelys Mill Bridge on Delaware 
River Road (Route 326) was removed entire in 1937 when a 
new concrete structure was built on its site. It was proposed to 
relocate this bridge near its old site and preserve it as a model 
and relic of bygone days, but for some reason this was not done. 
It was built of hemlock lumber and was 106 feet in length. 
The second covered bridge, known as VanSandts Bridge, spans 
the stream on a country road in Solebury about a mile and a half 
from its mouth. It has a length of 86 feet. Pidcock Creck 
was named for John Pidcock, the first settler at the mouth of 
the creek. He located there prior to 1698, but it was not until 
May 31, 1701, that he purchased from Gilbert Wheeler the 
400-acre tract upon which he resided, known later as the 
Thompson-Neely tract. The tract included the site of an old 
Lenni Lenape Indian field and village, called Win-na-haw-caw- 


chunk in the Wheeler and Pidcock deeds of 1690 and 1701. 


PINE GROVE— 


Hamlet in Bristol Township on Delaware River northeast 
of Bristol Borough and separated from the town by Adams 
Creek. The Atlas of Properties near the Philadelphia and 
Trenton Railroad, published by G. M. Hopkins, C. E., in 
1885, shows eight buildings in the hamlet. It is also figured 
in Scott’s Atlas of Bucks County, 1876. The hamlet is now 
incorporated with the borough of Bristol. There is no inform- 
ation as to the origin of the name. 


PINE RUN— 


Rises in northwestern Buckingham Township. Neat 
Landisville its course changes from northwest to southwest and 
after flowing through Dyerstown it enters Doylestown Town- 
ship, crossing the northwestern part of that township and south- 
eastern New Britain Township to Chalfont, where it empties 
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‘nto the North Branch of Neshaminy Creek at the Reading 
Railway bridge. It is spanned by several concrete and stone arch 
bridges and one covered wooden bridge, named Pine Valley 
Bridge, near New Britain, 81 feet in length. This covered 
bridge was built in 1844 of hemlock and pine timber, probably 
cut in the vicinity. On this stream were two of the earliest 
mills in central Bucks County, Dyers Mill at Dyerstown and 
the Butler Mill at Chalfont. The lower part of this stream is 
sluggish, the stream bed having a drop of only 50 feet between 
Dyerstown and Chalfont, or eight feet per mile, which necessi- 
tated the construction of a water race-way a mile and a half long 
for Butler Mill. Years ago, old residents say, white pine was 
abundant along and near the stream, hence its name. 


PINE RUN— 


Small stream in southeastern Northampton Township, 
flowing in a southeasterly direction and emptying into Nesha- 
miny Creek near the mouth of Broad Axe Creek. The origin 
of the name is uncertain. 


PINEVILLE— 


Village on the line between Wrightstown and Bucking- 
ham Townships at the junction of Windy Bush Road (Route 
659) and Mill Road with Durham Road (Route 152 ys Ee 
village was first named The Pines, from four pine trees which, 
according to the story by Heston J. Smith, stood each on one 
side of the old country school house erected in 1768 at the inter- 
section of Durham and Mill Roads.1_ The school house disap- 
peared over a century ago, but one of the old pines still casts a 
feeble shade over a near-by dwelling house. The curious old 
lease for the school grounds was executed by George Newburn 
for the mutual accommodation of children of Wrightstown, 
Buckingham and Upper Makefield Townships “for the full time 
the Walls of a certain House now building on said Land shall by 
them (the Trustees), their Heirs and Assigns be thought suffici- 
ent to bear a Roof,” the yearly rental to be one pepper-corn. 
The village was known as The Pines until after 1800. It has 
been stated that it was named Pinetown at the beginning of the 


1C, Arthur Smith in ‘Early School. Houses in Four Bucks County 
Townships,’ Papers Read before The Bucks County Historical Society, 
Vol. VIII, p. 155. 
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nineteenth century, but there seems to be no authority for the 
statement. In A New American Atlas, by Henry S. Tanner 
(1825), it is marked Pineville. The post office was established 
June 22, 1832, under the name of Pineville, with Samuel Tom- 
linson as first postmaster. Pineville is the center of a rich farm- 
ing district and Pineville Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, has been 
a flourishing organization for years. 


PIPERSVILLE— 


Village in southeastern Bedminster Township. At that 
point two old county roads meet, Durham Road (Route 656) 
joining the Philadelphia-Easton Post Road (Route 611). From 
Pipersville to Harrow, a distance of five and four-tenths miles, 
both routes cover the same roadway. Pipersville was first called 
Pipers Tavern in honor of the village boniface, Colonel George 
Piper, of Revolutionary fame. After Colonel Piper’s death in 
1823 the name was Keichlines Tavern. It was changed to 
Pipersville December 3, 1845, when Jacob Nicholson was ap- 
pointed first postmaster. The old hotel in this village was a 
center of great interest during the Revolution and for years 
thereafter. It was large, irregular, picturesque-looking, com- 
bining colonial and later types of architecture because its several 
parts were built at different periods. The original building, 
which later became the central part, was erected about 1759 


by a man named Bladen. An annex, which included a parlor 


and dining room, was built in 1784. The last additions were 
made to the west end in 1790 and 1801 and comprised a large 
kitchen and other rooms. A feature of the front was a two- 
storied piazza, the upper part of which was enclosed with an 
ornamental railing. A long sign board, fixed to the piazza, 
bore the name ‘Pipers Tavern.’ Its most celebrated landlord 
was Colonel Piper, from 1778 until his death in 1823. He was 
born in a house along Wissahickon Creek, Philadelphia County, 
November 11, 1755, and came to Bedminster Township in 
1775, married a daughter of Arnold Lear, of Tinicum Town- 
ship, and opened a store at Pipersville, moving into the tavern 
three years later. He was an officer in the Continental Army. 
At Independence Hall, Philadelphia, in 1776, he was one of the 
crowd that listened to the public reading of the Declaration of 
Independence. Mrs. Piper was no less patriotic than her hus- 
band. As the story goes, she gave her entire fortune of 3254 
in gold to her husband to purchase clothing for the men under 
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his command. One day while Colonel Piper was away on 
military duty at Newtown, two members of the Doan band of 
outlaws entered the hotel and became abusive and insulting. 
Mrs. Piper, who was ironing, hurled a flatiron at one of the men, 
breaking his arm, and then seized a sword and drove the ruffians 
from the building. They threatened to bring suit against the 
landlady, but they never returned to the village. During and 
following the Revolution many distinguished guests stopped 
at Pipers Tavern. If a hotel register had been kept, it would 
have disclosed the names of Benjamin Franklin, General Wayne, 
Mifflin, Robert Morris and George Taylor, the Signers, Bishop 
White and William Allen. Timothy Matlack cut his name in 
the piazza railing and the name was still there when the railing 
was removed in 1827. Stephen Girard stopped there regularly 
on his trips to and from Bethlehem, while Joseph Bonaparte 
came up in summers for a week’s outing, fetching with him a 
retinue of servants. It is related that General Lafayette, after 
he was wounded at the Battle of Brandywine and while on 
his way by carriage to the hospital in Bethlehem, stopped at 
Pipers and probably spent the night there. Colonel Piper’s 
son-in-law, Jacob Keichline, succeeded him as landlord in 1823. 
Jacob was a descendant of John Peter Keichline, an immigrant 
from Germany who settled in Bedminster in 1742. He had 
three sons in the Revolutionary Army, one a Colonel, one a Major 
and the third a private. Jacob was a son of Major Andrew 
Keichline and was born in Bedminster September 8, 1776. He 
maintained the reputation of the tavern for hospitality and it 
was a stopping place for noted people until he retired as land- 
lord in 1859, two years before his death. The old hostelry 
was razed to the ground in 1884 to make way for a new struc- 
ture built by Landlord Jacob B. Crouthamel the next year. 
Following Nicholson as postmaster, Jacob Keichline kept the 
post office for a few years in the hotel. He turned the office over 
to Thomas Headman, who prior to and during the Civil War 
conducted a store in the stone house now owned by William F. 
Fretz. The demolition of the old inn was followed by a period 
of improvement, a library being established in 1877 and a chapel 
in 1886. The clothing business, which William F. Fretz has 
developed into a leading Bucks County industry, was founded 
by Amos Fretz in 1884. William F. Fretz brought added fame to 


1General W. W. H. Davis’ ‘‘Bedminster Township,’”’ in Papers Read 
before The Bucks County Historical Society, Vol. 0 ae» a JP 
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Pipersville through his Guernsey herd barns, which are known 
to cattle fanciers throughout the country. 


PLAYWICKY— 


An historic Indian town site in southeastern Lower South- 
ampton Township just south of the road from Langhorne to 
Feasterville (Route 252) two and a half miles west of Lang- 
horne. It is located on a small stream which the Indians called 
Pleu-pek or Pleu-hanne, meaning “‘turkey spring’ or ‘‘turkey 
stream.’ Playwicky is a corruption of the Lenni Lenape word 
Pleu-ecke or Pleu-ick-ing, which means “‘the place which is 
full of turkeys.” The location of this town, although well 
known to early surveyors and to William Penn himself, and 
mentioned in old Indian deeds, was for many years a matter 
of doubt, due to the fact that it was only vaguely described. 
How the matter was finally cleared up can best be related in 
the words of Dr. Henry C. Mercer, who in 1925 wrote to Dr. 
Amandus Johnson as follows: 


“The much discussed site of the Indian Town Playwicky 
may be said to have been established with reasonable certainty by 
facts presented at a meeting of The Bucks County Historical 
Society at the Vanartsdalen Farm, June 16, 1923, as follows: 


“An attempt by Josiah B. Smith, of Newtown, in 1883, 
to fix the site, by inference from the Proprietary deed of 1682, 
at the so-called Indian Field east of Wrightstown (cf. Bucks 
County Hist. Society Papers, I, 95), and another attempt to 
find it by H. C. Mercer in 1891, by inference from a note in the 
Watson MSS., by John Watson, the surveyor, as ‘an Indian 
Town or Plantation about Philip Draycot’s, below Heaton 
Mill’ (cf. ibid., II, 130), had failed. No further light was 
thrown upon the subject until 1919, or 1920, when Albert 
Cook Myers discovered several notes in William Penn’s hand- 
writing, stating that the land or house of his friend Cuthbert 
Hursts, in 1683, was ‘above three miles from ye Indian Town 
called Playwicken.’ ‘Chis fresh information was communciated 
by Mr. Myers to Warren S. Ely, who thereupon established the 
site of the Hursts holding as upon the steep left bank of Nesha- 
miny Creek, just below Mill Creek, and further fixed the 


1Dr. Amandus Johnson in Geographia Americae, pp. 373, 374. Dr. 
Johnson analyzes this name and its meaning very carefully and thoroughly 
and any one desirous of further details on the subject should consult his 
work, . 
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Philip Draycot tract, referred to by Watson in 1750, as 
included in the present (1925) farms of A. C. Emlen and 
Thomas Larue. The field of search having been thus narrowed 
down to a region near the Emlen farm, and between it on the 
east, Neshaminy Creek on the west and Mill Creek on the north, 
H. C. Mercer was asked by Mr. Myers (1920-1921) to examine 
the area for archaelogical evidence that might definitely identify 
the Playwicky site. Whereupon Mr. Mercer, being then pre- 
vented by illness from making the search, referred the facts to 
Mathias H. Hall, who, after walking over the ground several 
times, in the fall of 1920, by letter to H. C. Mercer, dated Dec. 
22, 1920, first definitely called attention to the Vanartsdalen 
farm as the probable site. This conclusion was further estab- 
lished by a large collection of Indian relics gathered on the Van- 
artsdalen and neighboring farms, purchased by Colonel Henry 
D. Paxson from the Vanartsdalens about twenty years before, 
and by H. C. Mercer’s personal survey of the tract referred to, 
detailed by him in a paper, presented June 16, 1923, at the 
meeting of The Bucks County Historical Society, above referred 
to.” 

In a paper read at the meeting of The BucksCounty Historical 
Society, referred to by Dr. Mercer, Colonel Henry D. Paxson 
said Playwicky was evidently a habitation resorted to by the 
Indians during the winter months, as well as a favorite hunting 
grounds. Albert Cook Myers, in his paper at the same meeting, 
suggested the erection of a suitable marker on the town site. This 
suggestion was followed October 17, 1925, by the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission unveiling on that date a large native 
stone with bronze tablet suitably inscribed. The marker stands 
on a lot 30 by 25 feet along Route 252 on the Vanartsdalen 
farm fronting the road, some distance from the actual site of the 
Indian town. The marker site is owned by the Historical Com- 
mission. 


PLEASANT VALLEY— 


Village near central Springfield Township on Philadel- 
phia and Bethlehem Road (Route 656) and Richlandtown Road 
(Route 386). It is a very old settlement. Its first name was 
Schuckenhausen, a German word or combination of German 
words, seemingly a place name of some section in South Germany 
and brought here by a German family or families from that 
place. Two centuries ago a log church was built on the site on 
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which the Union Church was afterwards erected. This log 
house of worship was called Schuckenhausen Church. Its mem- 
bers traveled long distances afoot and horseback on Sundays 
to attend services, some barefoot and others carrying their shoes 
to conserve shoe leather and putting them on before entering 
the church. It is neighborhood tradition that the minister 
and members of his little flock coming from afar of a Sunday 
morning, weary from the journey, would pause at the little inn 
on the old Bethlehem Road just south of the village to rest and 
receive their dram of ‘“‘schnapps.’’ This was passed to them 
by the landlady through the wicket of the quaintly-fashioned 
bar in generous wide-brimmed seider-al glasses.t After thus re- 
freshing themselves they went on to the church. The log 
building was replaced by a stone structure in 1872. This build- 
ing passed under the jurisdiction of the Evangelical Association 
until 1924, when the congregation disbanded and the building 
was sold to Francis Yost, who remodeled it into a dwelling. The 
old graveyard, contemporaneous with the log church, receives 
care and is in good condition, but inscriptions on many of the 
older tombstones are illegible and a number of others are plain 
slabs without lettering or dates. A later frame church building, 
erected by Rev. J. M. Hartzell on another site about fifty years 
ago, is now owned by the United Evangelical Church. ~ The 
former inn, an eighth of a mile to the south, is the oldest build- 
ing in the community. It has been changed much since it was 
built. All the quaint old barroom fixtures and the semi-cir- 
cular signboards with inscriptions in German text have been 
removed, and only a small portion of the ample bar with its 
wicket opening remains to indicate its old time mission of setv- 
ing man and beast. For generations it has been a tradition in the 
Ott family of Springfield Township that General Lafayette 
stopped at this inn on his way to the Bethlehem hospital after 
having been wounded at the Battle of Brandywine. This is 
doubtful, as it is not known certainly what route the Lafayette 
party took after leaving Newtown. On his return journey 
October 18, 1777, to rejoin Washington’s army at White 


1Seider-al (Cider-oil) was an early Pennsylvania German name for 
old-fashioned home-made apple whiskey. The liquor was served in grace- 
fully shaped thin glasses, conelike and stemless, five inches tall, two and a half 
inches across the brim, then tapering to less than two inches at the base, 
which rested on a heavier disc. Skilled craftsmanship and first quality 
material entered into the making. They were brought over from Germany 
and treasured by old families, but liability to breakage has made them possibly 
the scarcest of Pennsylvania German antiques. 
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Marsh, it is quite probable Lafayette did stop at the Pleasant 
Valley inn. The present village is built upon two farms, one 
the 100-acre tract of Jacob Smith and the other once owned by 
Jonas Cressman. On land formerly owned by Dr. John J. 
Ott is an old graveyard, with about 100 graves, but no tomb- 
stones. The only known existing stone was walled in the large 
arch bridge over Cooks Creek. Indians were numerous in Pleas- 
ant Valley and remained until a late date. A local historian’ 
related forty years ago that “‘there are families still living near, 
whose members have a large proportion of Indian blood in their 
veins.” One of the early village school houses was named Airy 
Grove Seminary. Rev. Dr. A. R. Horne was the first teacher in this 
building under the free public school system. The post office 
was established September 15, 1828, with Lewis Ott as post- 
master. It was Mr. Ott who gave the village its name Pleasant 
Valley because of its attractive location. Seated in a rich farm- 
ing district, the village today is prosperous and progressive. 


PLUMSTEAD TOWNSHIP— 


A long narrow township, bordering Delaware River and 
reaching more than half way across the central northeastern part 
of the county. It is bounded northwest by Bedminster Town- 
ship, northeast by Tinicum Township and Delaware River, 
southeast by Solebury and Buckingham Townships, southwest 
by Doylestown, New Britain and Hilltown Townships. ‘The 
first attempt to organize the township was made in 1715 by 
petition to Court, accompanied by a draft of a survey showing 
a laid-off territory of 14,000 acres. The new township was to 
be called Plumstead. The Court seems to have taken no action 
on this petition. Ten years later, March, 1725, another petition 
was filed, bearing the names of Thomas and James Shaw, John, 
Alexander and Thomas Brown, Jr., Richard and John Lundy, 
Henry Large, Humphrey Roberts, John and Thomas Earl, Wil- 
liam Michener, William Woodcock, John and Samuel Dyer, 
Abraham Hayter, Herman Buster, Silas MacCarty, William 
Wilkinson and Christopher Day. This petition was approved 
after a draft of a survey was presented at the June term of Court. 
General Davis says the township was named for Francis Plum- 
sted, a London iron monger and one of the first non-resident 


1Carrie S. Kulp in ‘‘History of Pleasant Valley,’’ read before Buck- 
wampun Historical and Literary Society, June 11, 1898. 
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landowners, who never came to America.! The same authority 
says Francis Plumsted received 2,500 acres from William Penn 
in consideration of 50 £, October 25, 1683, 100 acres of which 
“were surveyed to Plumsted in the township which bears his 
name, by virtue of two warrants dated June 21 and 29, 1704, and 
patent issued in January.’’ Plumsted later conveyed his land to 
Richard Hill, of Philadelphia, who was one of three Proprietary 
Agents for the Province, the others being Isaac Norris and James 
Logan. Two other members of the Plumsted family, Clement and 
his son William, were both prominent in political and social life 
in Philadelphia and owned land in Bucks County, but prob- 
ably at too late a period in the early part of the eighteenth cent- 
ury to have had any influence in naming a Bucks County town- 
ship. It may be well to notice that the family name is always 
spelled Plumsted, not Plumstead. Dr. George Wheeler, former 
superintendent of Public Schools of Philadelphia and a descen- 
dant of Gilbert Wheeler, an influential first settler of Bucks 
County, presented a different view of the origin of the township 
name. “There are four parishes by this name (Plumstead) 
in England,” he said, ‘‘therefore, this may be one of the many 
names derived from English sources.’’ First settlers of Plum- 
stead included the Brown, Dyer, Doan, Shaw, Michener, Child, 
Day, Huber, Carlisle, Dunlap, Rogers and Grier families. The 
pioneer English Quakers were soon followed by Scotch and Irish 
settlers, and lastly by Germans, mostly Mennonites.’ They 
found a wild and heavily timbered territory, rather thickly 
populated with Indians, who were kindly treated by the whites 
and never created any serious trouble. Wild animals were abun- 
dant. The last timber wolf captured in Bucks County was trap- 
ped in Plumstead in 1800 and a few years before that date black 
bears were common as far south as Pine Run valley. North 
Branch of Neshaminy Creek and Pine Run, flanked by gently 
sloping hills, traverse the township from northeast to southwest 
and provide charming valley views of farmland and forest dot- 
ting the broad slopes. Along Delaware River the township con- 


1Davis, Vol. 1, p. 384, 


*In The Bucks County Historical Society’s collection of manuscript 
books is the original ‘Duplicate of a Provincial Tax levied on the Inhabi- 
tants of the Upper District of Bucks County, July 30, 1778."’ It contains 
the names of 190 taxables in Plumstead, showing that the township was 
fairly well settled during the Revolutionary period. Among the taxables 
occur the following names of individuals more or less prominent in the 
activities of that day, with the amount of their assessments: 
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tour is more rugged and the scenery more romantic. It is a part 
of the county replete with historic interest and Indian lore. Its 
traditions and legends center around a life not unlike that of 
Western Border life, but a long time before there was a West, 
for then the West was East. 


PLUMSTEADVILLE— 


This town of long name lies in central northwestern Plum- 
stead Township on the old Dyer Road (Route 611), five miles 
north of Doylestown. Long before the Revolution it was a 
hamlet comprising a tavern and a few scattered houses. It was 
first known as Harts Tavern. Samuel Hart, an immigrant from 
England some time after 1716, settled in Plumstead Township 
and bought a large tract of land partly covering the site of the 
present Plumsteadville. His eldest son, James Hart, bought 400 
acres adjoining his father’s tractin 1751. It is likely that James 
built the hotel about the same time he made his purchase, as it 
is known that the hotel was there before 1762 and that the 
place was named Harts Tavern prior to that date. He probably 
continued to be landlord until his death May 4, 1766. Names 
of the landlords immediately following Hart are not definitely 
known, but Eleazer Doan seems to have been one of them for 
a few years prior to and including 1774. After the Revolution 
the property came into the possession of John Rodrock, a man 
of much more than ordinary attainments, a Justice of the Peace 
and a figure of prominence in the Fries Rebellion. He was ap- 
pointed one of a board of five tax collectors to put in force in the 
ten upper townships of Bucks County the provisions of an un- 
popular Act of Congress, dated July 14, 1798, laying a direct 
federal tax on houses and lands. It was the attempt to enforce 


Sa ae «| RE IY. 
John Brown 7, ES Andrew Ellicott 2 
Abram Brown 10 Nathaniel Irwin 4 
Alexander Browne 1 Arthur Irwin 4 10 
Josiah Browne Lana Hugh Ferguson 4 
Nathaniel Britton 2 Phillip Hinkle 3 
Jonathan Brown 15 John Hart Zt 10 
Cephus Childs 9 William Hart Z25 10 
Thomas Dyer 2 5 Jacob Vickers 1 
John Dyer Lisi Peter Vickers l 
Joseph Doan 4 10 Joseph Childs 3 
William Doyl 1 Jesse Vickers 3 
James Dyer Zon lO Moses Doan 3 
Joseph Dyer 5 John Bradshaw 5 
Jonah Dyer 4 Joseph Grier l 5 
Israel Doan 1 11 #6 + Robert Gibson 3 5 
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this law that brought on the Rebellion. The tax collectors 
board held its first meeting in Rodrock’s tavern in December, 
1798, and subsequent meetings were held there in 1799 until 
the ringleaders of the Rebellion were arrested, when open resis- 
tance to the tax quickly subsided. At that time the village was 
known by the name of Plumstead, and it had a post office, one of 
the very earliest in the county, which Rodrock kept as postmaster 
in the tavern.t' There is evidence to show that some time after 
1800 the village’s name was Rodrocks.? John Rodrock was a 
large landowner and possessed more than 300 acres at his death 
in 1827. His executors, John Rodrock, Jr., Jonas Rodrock 
and John Price, ‘executors of the last will and testament of 
John Rodrock, Esq., dec’d,” advertise in the county newspapers 
“the Tavern and 39 acres, and three other properties, Easton 
and Stump Roads, on the line of the Philadelphia and Easton 
stages,’ to be sold at public sale, January 28, 1828. After 
Rodrocks the village name became Fisherville, why so named 
does not appear, but it is quite certain a ‘‘new post office’ was 
established there under that name in November, 1832, with Levi 
Sellers as postmaster. It continued to be Fisherville until Sep- 
tember 4, 1840, when John Delp was appointed to handle the 
mails, and the old name of Plumstead was resumed. The ‘“‘ville’’ 
was tacked on in 1846. Later on the big carriage, sleigh and 
wagon works, established and operated by Aaron Kratz, brought 
Plumsteadville into prominence all over the eastern part of the 
United States and Canada. Kratz made some of the finest sleighs 
of that period in use in the Dominion. The village continues 
to be an industrious community. From 1904, the year in 
which the Philadelphia and Easton Railway Company line was 
completed from Doylestown to Easton, the company’s car barns 
were located in Plumsteadville until the road went out of exis- 


*On Faden’s map of the Province of New Jersey, 1777, which takes 
in part of Pennsylvania, the village is marked Plumstead. 


In Bucks County’s first newspaper, I’he Farmer’s Weekly Journal, 
“published by Isaac Ralston at Doyltown, Penn.,’’ November 8, 1800, is 
the following curious notice: 


List of Letters remaining in the Post Office at Plumstead Nov. 1, 1800. 


Francis Erwin, America. Morris Morris, Wheelwright. 
Peter Evans, Doyltown. Daniel Palmer, Bucks County. 
Charles Hutchins, do John Sein, Solesbury. 


Margaret Hacket, Solesbury. JOHN RODROCK, P. M. 


*So marked on A Map of New Jersey with Part of the Adjoining 
States, by Thomas Gordon, 1828. Thomas G. Kennedy’s manuscript map 
of Bucks County, 1817, also designates it as Rodrocks, 
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tence. Plumsteadville Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, is a 
live-wire community organization. Besides discussing routine 
farm problems, it keeps its members abreast with modern civic 
problems and provides interesting literary and musical programs 
for its semi-monthly meetings. 


POINT PLEASANT— 


Village on Delaware River Road (Route 326) on the line 
between Plumstead and Tinicum Townships. The old Ferry 
Road, surveyed and opened in 1738, and the Point Pleasant 
and Danboro Turnpike (Route 920) both start there from the 
River Road. Tohickon Creek, which at this point is the boun- 
dary line between the two townships, is bridged by the now 
dilapidated aqueduct of the Delaware Division Canal, formerly 
the most picturesque construction on the canal, and also by a 
concrete bridge, which carries the River Road over the Tohickon. 
This bridge replaced the long single-span covered wooden 
bridge, which was torn down in 1922. Another bridge spans 
the mouth of Geddes Run. The village was first called Pearsons 
Landing or Pearsons Ferry. It may be well to correct an inter- 
esting bit of history connected with the establishment of the 
ferry, as it has been misstated by writers on the subject. It has 
been asserted that the ferry privilege was granted to Matthew 
Hughes on August 23, 1739, when, as a matter of fact, Hughes 
was an unsuccessful contender for the grant and the ferry was 
never named Hughes Ferry. Enoch Pearson and Matthew 
Hughes,', adjoining landowners on the Delaware shore, were 
rival applicants for the ferry long before it was granted. ‘They 
were finally summoned by the Proprietary to appear before the 
Board of Property of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia to settle 
their differences.2, On the 16th of 11th mo., 1738, Pearson 
appeared alone before the board, Hughes pleading illness. ‘The 
Proprietary, unwilling to settle the issue in Hughes’ absence, 
“was pleased to direct that Richard Mitchell of Durham and 
Nicholas Scull should as soon as the Weather and Season of the 


1Pearson was a resident, but Hughes, who was a Justice of the Peace 
and member of the Assembly (1737-1740), lived in Buckingham Township. 
Hughes owned in 1738 practically all the land on which the present Point 


Pleasant is built. Pearson’s adjoining tract of 100 acres was at Lower Black 
Eddy. 


2Minutes of the Board of Property, Minute Book ‘K,’’ Pa. Arch.. 
Third Ser., Vol. I. pp. 104, 105, 107. 
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Year will permit them to go on the Lands of the said Enoch & 
Matthew and carefully view the Banks of the River for dis- 
covering the best & fittest place for the landing of Boats and 
Flatts and also the most convenient Road or passage leading to 
or from such landing place, and to make report in the plainest 
manner of their proceedings to the Prop’ry the better to enable 
him to determine the Affair.’’ Meantime Pearson, likely the more 
aggressive contender, seems to have gone ahead and set-up and 
equipped the ferry, as it appears that, at another meeting of the 
Board of Property the 23d of 6th mo., 1739, ‘Matthew Hughs 
© Enoch Pearson both present after a long Contest....at last 
agreed that for so much of Math: Hughs’s Land as shall be 
touched or injured by means of the Ferry the said E: Pearson 
shall pay to M: Hughs at the rate of forty shillings for every 
acre that shall be so touched or made use of by the said Enoch.”’ 
Pearson kept the ferry only two years and it was sold twice be- 
fore 1748, when it passed into the hands of a company of seven 
villagers, known as the Cave Bank Fishery Company. How 
long it was known as Pearsons Ferry is uncertain. It is not 
named on the Scull maps of 1759 and 1770, but on the Reading 
Howell Map of Pennsylvania (1792) it is marked Readings on 
the New Jersey side and Blacks on the Pennsylvania side. The 
name of the village was changed to Point Pleasant February 29, 
1828, when Joseph Hough was appointed first postmaster, its 
charming scenic surroundings suggesting the name. It has been 
said that this name was adopted in 1821, but no authority is 
cited for the assertion. The post office at Point Pleasant seems 
not to have been a new office, but a transfer of an office from 
Lower Black Eddy, established in 1821. It is not positively 
known how long the ferry was operated, but there seems to have 
been no other means of crossing the river until the Point Plea- 
sant Delaware Bridge Company was chartered in 1853 and the 
covered wooden bridge of five spans between Point Pleasant and 
Byram was opened for travel May 26, 1855. This bridge was 
destroyed by fire March 29, 1892, and immediately rebuilt of 
steel. Four spans on the New Jersey side, destroyed by the 
flood of October 10, 1903, were rebuilt of the same construc- 
tion. The Joint Bridge Commission took over the structure 


'The ferry was located at Lower Black Eddy, now a suburb of Point 
Pleasant, below the river bridge and where the old Ferry Road connected with 
River Road. It is almost impossible to separate the activities of the two 
places during the past century. Lower Black Eddy is much the older com- 
munity. 
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January 6, 1919, for $30,000. ‘The exact date of the erection 
of the old village grist and saw mill along Tohickon Creek is 
not known, but it must have been built some time between 1748 
and 1765 by John White, one of the founders of the Cave 
Bank Fishery Company, or his brother, Joseph White. It came 
into the possession of Jacob Stover in 1803 and remained in 
the Stover family until it ceased operations about 1925. Point 
Pleasant has developed rapidly in the past fifty years. It has 
become a popular summer resort with Doylestown and other 
Bucks County people. For years it was the camping site of the 
Doylestown Camping Club and later for the Boys Brigade 
under Captain George Murray. 


POOLS CORNER— 


Hamlet in Buckingham Township at the intersection of 
the old Buckingham and Doylestown Turnpike (Route 202) 
and Swamp Road (Route 270), less than a mile east of Doyles- 
town. Its first name was Bradshaws Corner. Within a radius 
of three miles of this hamlet the Bradshaw family was numerous 
and influential in the last half of the eighteenth and early part 
of the nineteenth century, and at that time the hamlet, named 
for that family, was an important center of political and indus- 
trial activity. Bradshaws are frequently mentioned in the John 
Dyer Diary. ‘Bradshaw, William,’’ Dyer says, ‘‘married Mary 
Shaw, daugh. of James Shaw, Dec. 22, 1774.” Of the many 
members of the family noted, John Bradshaw is often referred 
to and seems to have been a county leader. or several years 
Moses Bradshaw had a nail factory there, but in 1807 it was 
moved to Thomas Smith’s smith shop on the road from Rod- 
rocks to Vanhorns Tavern. Bradshaws Corner is named in an 
advertisement over the signature of Samuel D. Ingham, Major- 
elect, as a meeting place for a ‘“‘Military Election,’’ August 25, 
1813. This hamlet’s location at or quite near the geographical 
center of the county gave it much prestige as a candidate for the 
new location of the county seat after the decision was reach- 
ed to remove it from Newtown. The Act of Assembly 
ptoviding for the change was only passed after much dispute and 
opposition. It was approved by Governor Simon Snyder Febru- 
ary 28, 1810, and Edward Darlington, Chester County, Gabriel 
Heister, Berks County, and Nicholas Kern, Northampton Coun- 
ty, were appointed commissioners, in accordance with provisions 
of the Act, to fix upon a suitable site. As the Act directed that 





~ 
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the site to be chosen should not be more than three miles from 
‘‘Bradshaws Corner, where the road leading from Wilkinsons 
Tavern to the Cross Keys crosses the public road leading from 
Doylestown to VanHorns Tavern,’ admitted to be the center of 
the county,”’ people residing in the vicinity of Bradshaws Corner 
naturally made strenuous efforts to have it chosen as the site. 
The other two candidates were Houghville (now The Turk) 
and Doylestown. Both Bradshaws Corner and Houghville 
fought bitterly for the honor. Doylestown played the role of 
“dark horse’? and won “‘in a walk.” Anticipating a different 
result, Moses Bradshaw early in 1812 applied to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions for a license to sell liquors, ‘‘having erected,” 
the petition states, “‘spacious buildings suitable for a public house 
of public entertainment at Bradshaws Corner, designated as the 
center of the County.’ Endorsed on the back of the petition 
are the words, “‘Rejected, 3d March, 1812.’ The Buckingham 
and Doylestown Turnpike Road Company,* incorporated April 
30, 1843, established its first toll house and gate on a quarter 
acre tract of land at Bradshaws Corner, purchased from John 
Bradshaw for four shares of company stock ($100). At that 
time it appears that the name had been changed to Pools Corner 
in honor of the family of James Pool (often spelled Poole), 
one of the incorporators of the company, and it has so been known 
ever since. The toll house stood on the northeast corner of the 
crossroads, ‘The turnpike was built on what is now Route 202 
from Buckingham to the intersection of State and Main Streets, 
Doylestown. The oldest building in the hamlet today is the 
stone dwelling house in the southeast angle of the crossroads, 
bearing faintly the figures 1772 (?) on a small datestone high 
up on the peak of the northeast gable. The mansion on “‘Chest- 
nut Grove Farm,” still in possession of the Large family, was 
built in the 1850’s by William M. Large, a fine gentleman 


1Wilkinsons Tavern is now Furlong and Vanhorns Tavern is Buck- 
ingham. 


*However, there appears to have been a tavern near by as early as 
1811 as Democratic citizens held a county convention on September 21 of 


that year at the house of James Dunlap, ‘‘a new house of entertainment near 


Bradshaws Corner in Buckingham Township.”’ This was doubtless the 
Broad Axe Tavern. 


°The complete records of this company from the date of its organt- 
zation to April 3, 1915, beautifully written and in perfect condition, were 
deposited in the Library of The Bucks County Historical Society by Horace 
G. Broadhurst, the last secretary. 
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farmer of the old school and a printer by profession. He was 
editor and publisher of the Bucks County Intelligencer from 
1838 to 1841, succeeding James Kelly, with whom he had pre- 
viously been associated as a partner publisher for three years. 


POQUESSING CREEK— 


Forms the boundary line between Bensalem Township, 
Bucks County, and Philadelphia County. One branch rises in 
Lower Southampton Township, Bucks County, and another in 
Moreland Township, Montgomery ‘County. The branches 
unite near the Bensalem-Southampton line, and from that point 
the stream flows in an easterly and southeasterly direction and 
empties into Delaware River at Torresdale. The name of this 
creek appears in the Records of Upland Court as early as 1677, 
where it is spelled paequessin, but the Swedes and Dutch of those 
days were not particularly strong on English orthography. It 
is frequently mentioned in various forms in other old records. On 
the Lindestrom map of 1654-56 it appears a Poaetquessingh. 
In a 1680 document it is Poetquesing; in a survey of 1702, 
Poetquessink; in another old document, Pasaquessing, and a few 
of other forms are Potquessin, Pontquesink, Poquaysink, Pok- 
wes-ing, and so on. The name is apparently Indian. It may 
have been the name of an Indian village on the creek, but its 
meaning has not been definitely determined. In the Indian deed 
to William Penn from King Tamanend and three other chiefs, 
dated June 15, 1692, the word is spelled as it is today. The 
Poquessing Mills near the mouth of the creek were very old. 
They were owned and operated for many years by Samuel 
Thomas and his descendants, who also were lumber merchants 
and manufacturers. The mills were purchased in 1890 by 
Colonel Edward Morrell. The old building was used for some 
years as a print works and then was destroyed by fire. Samuel 
Thomas rebuilt it as a flour and saw mill in 1851, as the date 
stone indicates. 


PROSPECT HILL— 


A crescent-shaped shoulder of a plateau in southeatern 
New Britain Township, extending into Warrington Township. 
The slope rises abruptly from the right bank of Neshaminy 
Creek to a height of 220 feet above the creek bed. The hill 
has a mean elevation of 440 feet. It is nearly two miles long, 
divided about the middle by a valley and below this valley the 
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bluff trends towards the north, changing the course of the stream 
from a southeasterly to a northeasterly direction. The Indian 
name for the hill was Machk-achsin or Machk-achsen-ing; 
machkin, red; achsin, stone; ing, at; hence, meaning “‘at the red 
stone,” a most appropriate name, as the shale there is a noticeably 
rich dark red. Its earliest English name was probably Kelso 
Hill, so named for the Kelso family, early landowners. Little 
is known of this family and they resided in the neighborhood 
for only a short time. When this name became obsolete it was 
for many years called Spruce Hill from the abundant growth of 
hemlock spruce on the steep slopes. Locally the northwestern 
division of the hill was known as Little Spruce Hill and the 
southeastern part as Big Spruce Hill. Prospect Hill is a modern 
name, bestowed because of the vast extent of country to be seen 
from its heights. Not only is the hill beautiful in itself, but 
from its brow magnificent views unfold to the east, north and 
west. Under favorable atmospheric conditions the nearest ridge 
of the Blue Mountains is plainly visible on the northwest hori- 
zon. It is said to have been the wildest part of the great Free 
Society of Traders’ unseated tract in New Britain ‘Township. 
Until long after the middle of the eighteenth century it was in- 
fested with bob-cats and wolves. Deer, ruffed grouse and the 
heath hen were common there in the spruce groves in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. The last bob-cat was killed 
about 1830. Traces of an Indian fishing trail were still visible 
along the stream bank in recent times. About sixty years ago in 
a wooded part of the hilltop half dozen or more graves were 
marked with thin flat local stones, and in an adjoining clearing 
were mounds and other evidences of burials. No one seems to have 
ever attempted a solution of the mystery of this unusual grave- 
_ yard. Along the so-called Indian trail were several fine springs, 
one so large as to be dignified with the name “‘Great Spring.”’ 
These are now scarcely more than dribbles from the hillside. In 
a ravine at the northeast end of the hill Tamanend, the renown- 
ed Indian chieftain of the Lenni Lenapes, is reputed to be 
buried.*. His resting place had long been neglected until, on 


?Tradition handed down in some old families living in and near 
Chalfont as to the exact location of ‘Tamanend’s grave in Prospect Hill 
differs from Dr. Mercer’s conclusion. This tradition places the grave at 
Great Spring, almost a mile west of the spot designated by Dr. Mercer. 
Some circumstances strongly support this tradition. Tamanend is reputed to 
have been taken ill and died near the spot where he was buried while on his way 
from “‘the far parts’ beyond Bethlehem to Philadelphia with a delegation of 
other chiefs to take part in a treaty conference with the Proprietaries, The 
Indian chiefs would naturally have come down what is now the Old Bethle- 
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September 22, 1911, The Bucks County Historical Society 
bought from the estate of John F. Detweiler a plot of ground, 
230 by 180 feet, on which the grave is said to be located. ‘The 
plot fronts on the Upper State Road and is about 300 yards 
west of the Bristol Road. Some time prior to this purchase, a 
cement tablet had been prepared for the grave with this inscrip- 
tion: 


IN memory of the celebrated Lenape chieftain TAM A- 
NEND, once owner of thts and all the land between 
Neshaminy and Pennypack Creeks, these stones are 
placed at this spot, near which an aged Indian, called 
Tammany by the pioneers of Bucks County, was 
buried by white men about 1750. 


The tablet was not put up at the time of the purchase of the 
land, in fact, never was erected. One of the reasons for this 
was that the late Dr. Henry C. Mercer, who had conducted ex- 
tended researches and gathered much material to prove that the 
buried chieftain was Tamanend, proposed later to build a much 
more elaborate monument. It was to be different from any 
monolith ever erected to a human being in America. In brief, 
his plan included, first the laying of a huge concrete base, many 
feet in height and to cover not only the grave but a large part 
of the Society’s tract. “This base he designed to surmount with 
the colossal figure of a turtle, modeled in solid concrete, about 
15 feet in height, 25 feet long and nearly 20 feet broad. The 
color was to have been a subdued reddish tint to correspond 
with the hill’s red rocks. Such a monument would not only 
have been unique and striking, presenting a figure looming against 
the sky that could have been distinctly seen and recognized in 
outline for miles, but the design was chosen by Dr. Mercer 
because of its emblematic significance, Tamanend having been 
the head and king of the Turtle or dominant clan of the three 
great tribal divisions of the Delaware Indians—the Wolf, the 


hem Road, which seems to have followed closely the Indian trail. This trail 
crossed the present New Britain Township, but it lay west of Dr. Mercer's 
chosen grave site. It passed through the present Chalfont Borough, thence 
down the east side of Neshaminy Creek a mile to a natural fording place at 
the foot of the little valley separating Big and Little Spruce Hills (Prospect 
Hill). From this ford the trail doubtless passed up the small valley and on 
across the present Warrington Township line. Great Spring is quite close to 
the trail ford over the creek and would be a logical halting place for the 
Indians on their journeys. 
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Turtle and the Turkey. Having conceived this magnificent tri- 
bute to Tamanend and his vanished race, Dr. Mercer never put 
his plan into execution. For some reason his enthusiasm over 
his researches into the Tamanend tradition waned and he did 
not resume them. There is no doubt whatever that a great 
Indian chief was buried at Prospect Hill, and Dr. Mercer firmly 
believed that it was Tamanend. That Walter Shewell buried 
the old chief after he had committed suicide in 1750, or a year 
or two before that date, is quite certain. It is also certain that 
‘Tamanend was a very old man when he died, at least ninety and 
perhaps a hundred years. There is evidence that when he signed 
his first treaty in 1683, Tamanend was not over 30 years old. 
If this is to be relied upon, then the fact that he was a very old 
man when he died dovetails with a statement of Thomas She- 
well, last male survivor of the Shewell family, made during an 
interview Dr. Mercer had with Shewell, namely, that the burial 
took place about 1750, as Tamanend would have been 97 years 
of age in that year. Dr. Mercer considered ‘Thomas Shewell’s 
Statement one of the strongest links in the chain of evidence 
supporting his claim that it was Tamanend who was buried on 
Prospect Hill. In an address before The Bucks County Histori- 
cal Society July 19, 1892, the Doctor summed up his case in 
these words: “‘Still I do not despair of finding in the archives 
of the Moravians at Bethlehem, or in the State archives at Harris- 

burg or Trenton, or in the lost diaries of Still and Weiser or 
any of the other early scouts, or in the traditional data probably 
embodied in the Fenimore Cooper MSS., or from living Dela- 
wares themselves, some direct proof that the well authenticated 
Neshaminy legend is true: that the great ITamanend was alive 
between 1697 and 1750; that, deposed by his enemies in 1718, 
he lived on in the Pennsylvania wilderness until a very old man, 
watched jealously by the powerful Iroquois and their governor 
at Shamokin, avoided cautiously by the time servers of his tribe, 
beloved by many in secret, guarded by a few, and least of all 
betrayed to the notice of the white stranger.” And Dr. Mer- 
cer's prophecy of a favorable solution of the doubt in favor of 
‘Tamanend may yet come to pass. Stranger things have happen- 
ed. It is tradition that Tamanend regarded the hill as his own. 
Here was his favorite hunting grounds. From lookouts on its 
brow his keen-eyed warriors watched the trail on the dim hori- 
zon to the northwest for movements of friend and foe. The 
hill was within the vast tract which the chieftain as a mark of 
good will literally gave away to white men. It is a pleasing 
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fancy to speculate that it may have been called Mount Tamanend 
in the tribal legends, and Mount Tamanend the white man 
should have christened it. In the past century, when outdoor 
mass meetings were much more common than now, Prospect Hill 
was a popular place for such gatherings. “The earliest on record 
occurred in July, 1847, when the people of Doylestown and 
New Britain Townships held a great picnic and harvest cele- 
bration on the bank of the Neshaminy along this hill. Attorney 
General George Lear, then an aspiring young lawyer, delivered 
the oration. A major feature of the day was the presence of 
Kahjahgagebah, an Ojibway Indian chief, in full tribal regalia. 
He spoke English fluently and made an impressive speech. Some 
time later, it was learned, he appeared in New York State, where 
he settled and was elected to a political office on the American 
Party ticket. 


QUAKERTOWN— 


Borough erected in 1854 from near the central part of 
Richland Township, covering an area of a mile and two-thirds 
in length by more than two-thirds of a mile in width. It does 
not appear that the town, even in its village days, ever had an- 
other name. When the post office was established July 1, 
1803, with William Green as first postmaster, it was named 
Quakertown, so called from the fact that the first settlers were 
English Quakers. But it had probably been so named long 
before the post office was created. Nicholas Scull’s and Reading 
Howell’s maps of Pennsylvania (1759 and 1792) both name a 
place in Richland Township as “Swamp Meeting House.”’ 
These references are presumed to be to either the Mennonite 
Meeting House or the first Quaker Meeting House, and not to 
the present Quakertown. Clarence V. Roberts, historian of 
Richland Township, relates that he never has known nor heard 
of the village being called Swamp Meeting House. Green, the 
first postmaster, had opened a store in 1800 at the corner of 
Broad and Green Streets. Before 1803 there was no post office 
nearer than Bethlehem. ‘The town stands on part of a tract 
of 1,000 acres patented to Morris Morris in 1728 and located 
in William Penn’s great Manor of Richland. Pursuant to a 
warrant issued by the Proprietaries, Nicholas Scull surveyed 
this manor September 3, 1735, and found it to contain 16,749 


1Pa. Arch., Third Ser., Vol. IV. 
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acres, 5,736 acres having already been surveyed to purchasers, 
leaving 10,577 acres yet unsold, and a shortage of 436 acres, 
due, it was surmised, to over estimates of sold tracts. Morris 
Morris, although he had disposed of some of ‘his land, still 
held several large tracts, 1,490 acres were owned by Joseph 
Growden and 772 acres were in the name of Springett Penn. 
Other landowners figured on the draught were Arthur Jones, 
Michael Lightcap, Thomas Roberts, John Edwards, Michael 
Atkinson, Robert Gerrard, William Allen, Benjamin Wharley, 
Edward Roberts and Nicholas Austin. It will be observed that 
these are all English names. The first Friends’ Meeting House 
was built in 1721-23 at the intersection of Station Road and 
Philadelphia and Bethlehem Road (Route 153) on the premises 
later known as the Shaw property, a mile south of the present 
town. The first Friends Meeting House in Quakertown was 
erected on the site of the present building in 1730. Changes 
and additions were made from time to time. One annex con- 
tained a datestone marked 1795, which is still preserved in the 
present house, built in 1862. While English Friends predomi- 
nated early in the village life, an influx of a different element, 
the Pennsylvania Germans, began about 1730 or soon thereafter. 
These people were aggressive and progressive and were destined 
to eventually become dominant. The first tavern was built by 
Walter McCoole in 1750 at what is now Broad and Main 
Streets, afterwards becoming the famous Red Lion Inn. Quaker- 
town Library, established by the Richland Library Company 
(chartered 1795), is the third oldest in the county. Until it 
was torn down in 1891, the oldest building in town for many 
years was the Lancaster House on the north side of Broad Street, 
a picturesque, weather-beaten, clap-boarded log structure. About 
1742 the Friends opened a school in their meeting house. It 
gained much repute and for years was the only school for higher 
education in the upper part of the county. In 1832 Quaker- 
town was described as ‘‘ a small neat town of a single street, 
containing about 40 dwellings, 2 stores, 3 taverns, and a Quaker 
Meeting House, situated in a rich and thriving settlement.’ 
The old village grew up around the part of the town now 
Broad and Main Streets. The opening of the North Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in 1857 made a great change in the fortunes of 
Quakertown and marked the beginning of its prosperity. By 
1860 a town of considerable size had sprung up around the 


1Gordon’s Gazetteer of Pennsylvania, 1832, p. 391. 
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station, almost a mile away from the old town, where the post 
office was still stationed. The inconvenience of distance from 
the office induced citizens at the station to petition the Post Office 
Department at Washington in 1867 for an office. Thereupon 
the department ordered the removal of the office from the old 
town, to the new. This aroused a tremendous protest from the 
residents of the old town, resulting in a counter-petition, numer- 
ously signed, demanding return of the office. After five weeks of 
suspense, the Washington officials restored harmony by returning 
the office to its former location under the old name of Quakertown 
and reinstating Mary J. Ochs as postmistress. At the same 
time (November 7, 1867) they established a new office at the 
station under the name Richland Centre and appointed Ephraim 
L. Cope postmaster. He opened an office in Tobias Shive’s 
Old Corner Store within a few days after the notice of the 
change was received. Richland Centre ceased to have a separate 
existence in 1874, when it was taken into the borough limits. 
By an Act of Congress of 1805 probably the first post route in 
the county was established from Bristol to Quakertown via 
Newtown and Doylestown, and also from New Hope via Doyl- 
estown to Lancaster, round trips being made once a week. 
This route, it is alleged, was made at the instance of Asher 
Miner to facilitate the distribution of his newspaper, Pennsyl- 
vania Correspondent, established at Doylestown in 1804. Mails 
were carried for several years over this route by John McIntosh, 
of Doylestown. The first newspaper published in Quakertown 
was launched by David Beverholt and Rynear T. Donatt in the 
interest of the Knownothing Party. It was christened The 
Star Spangled Banner to correspond with the patriotic date of 
its first issue, July 4, 1854. Only a few weekly issues were 
printed.2, The town has had but one daily paper, The Daily 
News. The first issue, February 3, 1879, was also the last. 
The Quakertown Times, a clean well-edited sheet, was launched 
March 26, 1885, by F. H. Rosenberger, but there is no data 
at hand to indicate how long it was published. Several German 
and English papers, some with large circulations, were published 
by the Stauffers, father and son, who started in business at Mil- 
ford Square. In the spring of 1858 the first number of The 
Quakertown Press, a weekly paper, was issued by Schaupp & 


*Copies of this newspaper are now very scarce. Elwood Roberts’ 
Old Richland Families (1898), p. 63, has a reproduction of the heading. 
The Bucks County Historical Society’s large collection of newspapers con- 
tains only a few fragments of the Star Spangled Banner. 
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Kendig, printed partly in German and partly in English. This 
may have been the forerunner of the present Quakertown Free 
Press, whose fine modern plant under the management of the 
Merediths, father and son,’ fully and ably supplies the news- 
paper needs of a progressive and rapidly growing town. It is 
the only survivor of the town’s many newspaper ventures. Dr. 
A. R. Horne, who established The National Educator at Quaker- 
town January 1, 1859, subsequently removed it to Allentown, 
where it was published until it went out of existence.2 The 
people of Quakertown have sponsored and enjoyed exceptional 
educational advantages. A boarding school, opened in 1818 
by Richard Moore and Thomas Lester, was a great success, but 
for private reasons was soon discontinued. Dr. A. R. Horne’s 
normal and classical school, started in 1858, had at times four 
hundred students enrolled, and a number of the graduates be- 
came leaders in educational activities. After Dr. Horne removed 
to Allentown it was converted into a soldiers’ orphans school, 
which lasted about three years and closed in 1868. Rev. Lucian 
-Cort was superintendent for the first two years and Messrs. 
Fell and Marple ran it the last year. When it was closed the 
students were transferred to another soldiers’ orphan school at 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. Levi Heacock and James 
Brunner opened a school in 1866 to prepare young people for 
teachers’ examinations. Several of the pupils became superin- 
tendents of public schools in Western States. The first public 
school, a stone structure in the western part of the borough, is 
still standing and now used as a dwelling. At the first meeting 
of the school directors of the new borough, June 5, 1855, the 
board fixed the school term at ten months, thus placing the town 
in the van of districts for length of term. It remains at the van 
today, with public schools, grounds, equipments, faculty and 
educational facilities second to none in the county or State. The 
town is up-to-date in all civic respects, with a fire company, a 


*Charles M. Meredith, senior member of the firm, former Sheriff 
of Bucks County and President of the National Editorial Association, died 
March 4, 1941, and the plant is now under the sole management of his son, 
Charles M. Meredith, Jr. 


*Copies of the old-time Quakertown newspapers are extremely scarce. 
The only known copies of The Daily News and The Quakertown Press 
are in the Library of The Bucks County Historical Society. This Society 
also has a complete file of the German newspapers published by the Stauf- 
fers and their successors and twenty-three numbers of Volume I of The 
Quakertown Times. 
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community hospital, a woman’s club, Kiwanis, Rotary, League 
of Women Voters and Richland Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, 
to see that things move along smoothly towards the goal of 
a prosperous community life. - 


QUAKERTOWN and EASTERN RAILROAD— 


Operated under the name of Quakertown and Eastern from 
1896 to 1906; as Pennsylvania Eastern in 1907; as Quaker- 
town and Delaware River from 1911 to 1916; as Quakertown 
and Bethlehem from 1916 to 1936, when operations ceased. 
No trains were run between 1907 and 1911. The road extend- 
ed eastwardly from Quakertown to Riegelsville, the end of the 
line, passing through Richland, Springfield and Durham Town- 
ships, in the extreme upper end of the county. The stations were 
twelve in number, named as follows: 1. Quakertown, August 20, 
1898, to 1936. 2. Richlandtown, August 20, 1898, to 1936. 
3. Pullen, August 20, 1898, abandoned between September, 
1923, and April, 1933. 4. Pleasant Valley, August 20, 1898, 
to 1936.5. Slifer, August 20, 1898, changed to Gehman August 
19, 1899, to Schletffer December 10, 1903, to Gehman Febru- 
ary 12, 1912, to Meas, September 7, 1923, abandoned prior to 
April, 1922. 6. Springtown, August 20, 1898,. to 1936. 7. 
Witte, August 19, 1899, not listed February, 1912, relisted 
May 24, 1913, abandoned between September, 1923, and April, 
1933. 8. Durham, August 19, 1899, to 1936. 9. Furnace 
Junction, October 16, 1899, changed to Morgan in honor of 
General Daniel Morgan of Revolutionary fame October 9, 1901, 
change to Red Bridge August 12, 1912, abandoned between 
September, 1923, and April, 1933. 10. Durham Furnace, July 
16, 1900, changed to Hewitt in honor of Mayor Abram S. 
Hewitt October 9, 1901, changed to Durham Furnace, May 15, 
1905, abandoned by December 11, 1915. 11. D. & E. Junction, 
December 11, 1915. 12. Rtegelsville, October 9, 1901, aban- 
doned between September, 1923, and June, 1930. 


QUEEN ANNE CREEK— 


Rises in northwestern Falls Township and enters Bristol 
Township north of Emilie, emptying into Mill Creek a mile and 
a half northwest of Bristol Borough. ‘The reason for naming 


1Information supplied by George M. Hart, Doylestown, Pa. 
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this stream for the English sovereign is obscure. Queen Anne 
Road is the name of a road that crosses the stream near Emilie 
and the bridge over the stream bears the same name. 


RABBIT RUN— 


Small stream in Solebury Township, rising on the former 
Eastburn Reeder stock farm. Flowing in a northerly direction, 
it empties into Delaware River between New Hope and Phillips 
Mill. The stream was so called from the once abundant cotton- 
tail rabbits (Lepus floridianus mallurus) along its banks. Mr. 
Reeder named his fine 130-acre plantation Rabbit Run Stock 
Farm. For a number of years he was an extensive breeder of 
thoroughbred Jersey and Guernsey cattle, Southdown sheep, 
Chester White swine and bronze turkeys, 


RALPH STOVER PARK— 


On Tohickon Creek almost wholly in the extreme north- 
eastern part of Plumstead Township, a small corner extending 
over the Tohickon into Tinicum Township. The historic 
Burnt Mill, whose ruins may still be seen, is within the park. 
“The tract consists of 37 acres of land situated in the Tohickon 
Valley, about 214 miles northwest of Point Pleasant. More 
than one-third of it is well covered with a thrifty growth of 
hardwoods, about 5 acres of sparse tree growth and roughly 15 
acres of old fields. Two fields carry a spotted growth of red cedar 
and dogwood trees. These present a picture typical of Upper 
Bucks County.’ The tract, which is now under control of the 
Department of Forests and Waters, was presented to the State 
of Pennsylvania in 1934 by the Misses Troemner, of Point 
Pleasant, in memory of their grandfather, Ralph Stover, for 
whom the Park is named. Not far from the park on the right 
bank of the creek is the famous Doan Cave and still farther 
down stream on the opposite side is another cave where the Rev- 
olutionary outlaws are reputed to have secreted stolen horses 
which they collected for the British army. Both caves, neglect- 
ed for 150 years, are now almost filled with debris. The park 
is near the head of a three-mile stretch of the lower Tohickon 
Valley embracing the wildest and most romantic unspoiled terri- 


'E. F. Brouse in ‘“‘Ralph Stover Park,” Pennsylvania Park News, 
June, 1935, 
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tory in the county. The thrilling view up this cliff-studded 
valley from the Stump Road above Point Pleasant is eclipsed 
by nothing of its kind in eastern Pennsylvania. A feature of 
this part of the valley is Boileaus Rocks, a succession of red cliffs 
rising many feet above the creek on its left bank and forming the 
lower barrier in a peculiar S-shaped crook of the stream. Bucks 
County Boy Scouts’ Camp Ockanicon is located in this part of 
Tohickon Valley below Stover Park. 


RATTLESNAKE— 


Within sight of Durham village and a few hundred yards 
below it in Durham Creek valley stand two or three houses, all 
that are left of a once populous mining village called Rattlesnake. 
The houses in the busy days when the Durham Iron Works 
were running full blast were owned or rented by workers in 
Rattlesnake Hill mines near by. Of the Durham hills Rattle- 
snake is nearest the Delaware, the vein of ore starting about a 
mile west of the river. 


READINGVILLE— 


Hamlet in Lower Southampton Township near the re- 
cently established township line between Upper and Lower 
Southampton. ‘“‘The name of ‘Gravel Hill,’ a hamlet of 
Southampton, on the Street Road above Feasterville, which has 
remained in statu quo for nearly half a century, has been 
changed to ‘Readingville,’ after Dr. John R. Reading. It 
is a mistake to wipe out old familiar names. Why not call it 
Readington, instead of Readingville? We have too many villes 
already tacked to our village names.’’? 


RED LION INN— 


This is the name of an historic tavern and settlement on 
Bristol Pike or Kings Road (Route 130) in Bensalem Town- 
ship, quite near Poquessing Creek. “The oldest highway in the 
county, on which this hostelry is located, was called the Kings 
Path as early as 1677, and that is the earliest known record of 
the road. The Court at Upland March 14, 1681, appointed 
Clause Johnson to be its overseer “from Poquessink creeke to 
Samuel Cliff's,’ now Bristol Borough, and John Akraman was 


1Paragraph in Doylestown Democrat of July 10, 1883. 
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named at the same time overseer from Cliffs to the Falls. The 
road in those days followed the line of an old Indian path 
along the river. It paralleled pretty closely the present course of 
Route 130 from the Red Lion to Bristol, thence closer to the river 
to Tullytown, and from there it probably went via what later 
became the Bordentown Ferry Road to the Falls. It was a wilder- 
ness road and nothing to enthuse over. William Penn wrote to 
his secretary, James Logan, in Philadelphia, 22d of 6th mo., 
1700, to “‘urge the Justices about the bridges at Pemapecka and 
Poquessin, forthwith for a carriage, or I cannot come down.”’ 
It was not until 1803 that the building of the turnpike was 
undertaken, and by the end of the next year it was finished only 
from Philadelphia to the Red Lion. The rest of the route to the 
Falls had to await completion until 1813. But soon thereafter 
it became a great thoroughfare. Before shipment of live stock 
by rail became common, all of the cattle from Philadelphia and 
lower Bucks County intended for the New York market ‘‘were 
driven along the Bristol Pike. I can remember the last of the 
droves,’ says Isaac C. Martindale, writing about the decade 
between 1830 and 1840.1 “I think the Red Lion was at one 
time a change place for the post boy, with news for all nations 
lumbering on his back. The post boy came through about the 
middle of the afternoon with his horse on a full run, the stages 
for New York following soon after.’’ It has been asserted that 
there was a public house on the site of Red Lion in ALS. 
However that may be, the record goes back only to 1730. In 
that year Philip Amos (or Philip Ames) petitioned the Bucks 
County Court for a liquor license for the inn, which he had al- 
ready built “‘on Poquessing Creek on the highway from Phila- 
delphia to Bristol.’’ The petition was granted, and Historian 
William J. Buck thought it quite probable that the inn’s sign 
had always borne the figure of a red lion, a general favorite 
among Englishmen for tavern signs, as the lion occupied a con- 
spicuous place on the British coat-of-arms. There is a tradition 
that Amos abandoned his wife Anne in England when he came 
to America. After he had become comfortably established in 
business, his wife, without sending him an advance notice, 
crossed the ocean and unexpectedly presented herself to her hus- 
band one evening as he was quietly seated by the inn’s fireside. 
Though tradition is silent on the point, they must have become 


"Letter from Isaac C. Martindale to Dr. S. F. Hotchkin in The Bristol 
_ Pike, 1893, p. 255, | 





CA us 
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reconciled and lived happily together afterward, for when Philip 
died in 1744, the license was transferred to Widow Anne Amos 
and notations on the Nicholas Scull Map of Pennsylvania, 1759, 
and on the William Scull map, 1770, show that she was still 
doing business at the old stand on those dates. The Red Lion 
was a popular stopping place during the Revolution and it is 
often mentioned in journals of civilians and officers of that time. 
The delegation from Massachusetts to the First Continental Con- 
gress, Messrs. Bowdoin, Cushing, Samuel Adams, John Adams 
and Robert Treat Paine, dined there August 29, 1774. John Ad- 
ams mentions in his diary stopping there again December 9, 1775, 


and another time on October 13, 1776. General John Lacey, — 


carrying out orders from the Executive Council, destroyed large 
quantities of army stores and forage between Red Lion and © 
Dunks Ferry in March, 1778, to prevent it falling into the 
hands of the British, then in possession of Philadelphia. On — 
August 30, 1781, the combined American and French army © 
under General Washington passed Red Lion on the march south- © 
ward to Yorktown, a portion of the army encamping for the — 


night near the inn. It has had many landlords. In 1785 — 
John Hart purchased the property. John Hill and Samuel Haz- — 


lett had preceded him in ownership, and Hart sold the premises 
to Henry Clayland Baker. Some of the older residents of the 
place can yet remember when Lewis O. T. Hall was its popular 
boniface. His father had been host for many years before that, 
and he was preceded by his father, Jacob Hall, who had pur- | 
chased the place from Samuel French in 1845, French having 
been preceded by Jonathan Thomas as landlord. One of the 
more recent landlords was John M. Purdy, who before going 
there had been Sheriff of Bucks County and landlord at both 
the Cowell House and Fountain House, Doylestown. ‘The 
building has been changed somewhat in construction, but many 
of its original features are retained. Ann Kemble, who was 
hostess before the inn was sold to Jonathan Thomas, remodel- 
ed the lower part. “The upper end is built of very hard brick, 
said to have been imported from England. The lower or newer 
part is stone. [he interior is quaint, with second story 
rooms arranged along irregular hallways. The second story 
of the piazza shows the rafters under the shingles, but the lower 
story has been plastered. A stable of stone with its gable towards 
the road and a stone and wood barn comprise the other build- 
ings. 
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REEDER— 


Station on the Northeast Pennsylvania Railroad in central 
southeastern Solebury Township. The station is located on 
a plot in the western part of Rabbit Run Farm, formerly owned 
by Eastburn Reeder, and is named in his honor. Mt. Reeder 
was one of the leading farmers and dairymen of his day in Penn- 
sylvania. He was a descendant of Charles Reeder, who came 
from England to America in 1734 and settled first near Philadel- 
phia and then came to Lower Makefield Township, this county. 
Fastburn Reeder, born June 30, 1828, on Rabbit Run Farm, 
Solebury Township, on which five generations of the family 
had lived, was a son of Joseph E. Reeder and grandson of Mer- 
tick Reeder, Jr. He was married December 12, 1853, to Ellen, 
daughter of John E. and Martha Quinby Kenderdine. He 
brought his farm up to a high state of productivity and early 
in life became interested in breeding Jersey cattle. He was a mem- 
ber of Solebury Farmers’ Club at its organization in 1871 and 
its first secretary, and a member of the State Board of Agri- 
culture for sixteen years (1877 to 1893). In May, 1893, 
Governor Robert E. Pattison appointed him the first State 
Dairy and Food Commissioner under an Act of Assembly of 
that year creating the office. He was the author of many papers 
on dairying and farming and his book on Early Settlers of 
Solebury, now a scarce volume, was a valuable contribution to 
local history. In 1903 he published a 203-page genealogical 
history of The Eastburn Family, now also quite scarce. 


REIFFS CORNER— 


Village of about fifteen houses in northwestern Hilltown 
Township, a mile west of Fairhill, at the intersection of Bethle- 
hem Road (Route 309) and Fairhill Road. It occupies the 
slope of Dead Man’s Hill, so called from its steep incline and 
sharp curve. The Reiff family, for whom it was named, were 
of Swiss origin, who fled for religious reasons to Strasburg, 
Germany, and from there came to America, one of the immi- 
gtants arriving in 1710. They were originally Mennonites and 
early members of the family resided principally in Chester and 
Montgomery Counties. Abraham Reiff kept a general store 
at the Cotner from about 1880 to 1895. The name Reiffs 
Corner is not found on maps and is now only occasionally used 
by residents of the place. 
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RICHBORO— 


Village near the geographical center of Northampton 
Township at the junction of Route 362 with the Feasterville 
and Richboro Turnpike (Route 232). It is an old settlement. 
Some of the early Dutch and English pioneers, including the 
Krewson, Cornell, Corson, Addis and Bennett families, settled 
in and near this village. For many years, and even to the pres- 
ent day, Richboro was colloquially known as ‘“The Bear’’ 
or ‘The Black Bear,’ so named from its famous tavern and 
sign. The first inn is said to have been a small log cabin at the 
intersection of the turnpike and Jacksonville Road. In early 
times the village was also known as Bennetts and Leedomville.* 
From recent research it seems likely that the first name was 
Leedoms, so called from Richard Leedom, who settled in the 
village before 1750, kept a store there many years and was 
influential in community and county affairs. When Richard 
L. Thomas was appointed first postmaster, May 26, 1830, 
the name was changed to Richborough, subsequently shortened 
to Richboro, and so named, it is claimed, from the postmaster, 
popularly known as ‘‘Rich’’ Thomas. Richboro today, lying 
in the midst of a productive agricultural district and surrounded 
by old farmsteads, is a likeable town, with a fire company and 
other active civic institutions. 


REVERE— 


Village in southern central Nockamixon Township on © 
Route 611 between Harrow and Ferndale. ‘“The Sorrel Horse, 
Kintners Tavern and Rufes Corner were well-known names for © 
the village until an application for a post office was made. Several 
names were sent, but were rejected. A happy idea struck the 
applicant and Revere was proposed. It was quickly accepted, — 
and the residents are proud of the name.’’? The post office was ~ 
established before 1894 and the name was then changed from ~ 
Rufes Corner to Revere in honor of the Revolutionary hero. The ~ 
name Rufes Corner came from the Rufe family, prominent — 


there during and after the Revolution. The pioneer immigrant 


was Jacob Rufe, who arrived from Germany in 1739. Other ' 


1Davis, Vol. I, p. 337. 


2Lewis Sigafoos in ‘‘Buckwampun Historical and Literary Society,” 
Papers Read before The Bucks County Historical Society, Vol. VII, p. 418. 
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old families of the neighborhood were the Grims, Kohls and 
Anders, members of all of them figuring inthe political, pro- 
fessional and business life of the county. 


RICH HILL— 


Village on the lines of three townships, East and West 
Rockhill and Richland, and on the Philadelphia-Bethlehem 
Road (Route 309). For many years the place was known as 
Bunker Hill. The origin of this name is not positively known. 
A post office was established March 2, 1883, with Samuel F. 
Scheetz as postmaster. The name was then changed to Rich 
Hill, derived probably from Richland. The office has since been 
discontinued and mail is supplied by rural delivery. On Geo- 
logical Survey maps the place is still marked Bunker Hill. 


RICHLANDTOWN— 


Borough in northeastern Richland Township between 
Quakertown and Pleasant Valley on Route 386. Obviously its 
mame comes from the township. It occupies part of a level 
country at one time popularly known as Flatland. General 
Davis’ states that it was ‘‘first called Three Lanes End and then 
in succession Ducktown, Frogtown, Flatland, and the name it 
bears.” But there is no other authority for the first three of 
those names and they are not found on old maps. If it had a 
prior name, it was changed to Mattsville September 16, 1828, 
when a post office was established, with John Matts as post- 
master, Matts was a son of John Michael Metz, born in Metz, 
Germany, in 1750, came to Philadelphia in 1760, entered 
the Continental Army and was in the battle of Germantown. 
Later he moved to Springfield Township, then to Richland and 
operated tanneries in both townships. His son John, who 
changed his name from Metz to Matts, was a colonel in the 
Bucks County militia and in 1829 was elected to the State As- 
sembly, serving four terms. The name of the town was finally 
changed from Mattsville to Richlandtown April 1, 1839, when 
Christian A. Snyder became postmaster. The borough was in- 
corporated in 1890. For many years it was a great shoemaking 
center, with factories operated by members of the Freed family. 
Another flourishing industry about sixty years ago was a manu- 


1Davis, Vol. I, p. 450. 
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factory for fly-nets for horses, operated by Jacob Snyder. ‘The 
products of this factory found ready sale over a large part of 
the United States. The first and only church is St. John’s 
Evangelical Lutheran and Reformed. The building was dedi- 
cated in 1808. The present larger brick structure was built 
in 1859, 


RICHLAND TOWNSHIP— 


An interior township in the northwestern part of the 
county. It is the only township in Bucks laid out in lines 
corresponding with the cardinal points of the compass, presenting 
an odd figure of symmetry on a county map of extremely irre- 
gular townships. North boundary is Springfield Township, 
east Haycock, south East and West Rockhill and west Milford. 
The extreme northwestern portion of the county, especially 
the part which later became Richland and Milford Townships, 
was called Great Swamp by some of the first white settlers. It 
is so marked on early maps. The land had been cultivated 
by Indians, was found to be very fertile, and was often called 
“rich lands,’’ hence the name Richland. In 1703 James Logan 
directed Surveyors Thomas Fairman and David Powell to lay 
out a tract of 10,000 acres in this territory for the Proprietary, 
to be called Manor of Richland, thus fixing this date as the 
earliest use of that name. However, when the tract was resur- 
veyed by Nicholas Scull in 1735, it was found to contain 
16,749 acres, and Richland Township is probably wholly with- 
in this area. A petition for the organization of the township, 
by name Richland, was granted in 1734. The first landowner, 
though not a settler, was Griffith Jones, who before coming to 
America had received a grant from William Penn October 11, 
1681, for 6,000 acres of land in no definite location. Upon 
his arrival the 6,000-acre tract was surveyed and assigned to 
Jones in what is now Richland and part of it, 2,616 acres, was 
patented to him in 1703. Peter Lester’ of Leicester, England, 
seems to have been the first actual settler. He must have arrived 


1The following short. account of Richland Friends’ Meeting, the 
first religious body organized in the township, was written April 15, 
1775, by Samuel Foulke to be transmitted to the next Quarterly Meeting: 
“The first settlement of Friends in this place was about the year 1710 by 
an ancient Friend, Peter Lester, from Leistershire, England, who with his 
wife and children and other families became members of Gwynedd Meeting, 
and a Meeting for worship was, with the concurrence of that Monthly Meet- 
ing, held at the said Peter Lester's house for several years. Friends lived in 
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before 1710. Abraham Griffith, who had married Lester’s 
daughter, followed and bought land on a part of the Griffith 
tract known as “‘The Bog.” Other early English settlers were 
Edward Foulke, James McVeagh, Michael Atkinson, Thomas 
_ Nixon, Edward Roberts, Morris Morris, John Ball, John 
Moore and Michael Lightcap. Some early German settlers, who 
followed the English, were Andrew Snyder, eldest son of a 
noble family in Bavaria, who arrived in 1759 and left numerous 
descendants; Johannes Landis, Jacob Drissel, Henry Walp, 
Samuel Yoder, Heinrich Dieterly, Jacob Klein and John Jacob 
Klemmer. This township was once a great cigar manufactur- 
ing center. The Richard Moore Pottery was also an early active 
industry. 


RIDGE— 


Hamlet in northwestern Tinicum Township on the road 
from Bunker Hill to Erwinna. It lies in Rock Ridge School 
District, from which it receives its name. Its first name was Weav- 
ertown, from the Weaver family, large landholders in the vicinity 
in the 1850’s A church located there is marked Christian 
Church on the Morris Map of Bucks County, 1850, and Rope 
Walk Church in Noll’s Atlas of Bucks County, 1891. 


RIDGE VALLEY CREEK— 


; Rises near the center of West Rockhill Township and 
flowing in a southwesterly and southerly direction crosses the 
Bucks-Montgomery County boundary line between Naceville 
and Finland, passing through nearly the entire northwestern part 


an amicable intercourse with the Indian natives, who at that time were 
numerous in these parts and often helpful to these new settlers in furnishing 
them with necessary provisions, which is gratefully remembered by some 
yet living among us. About the year 1723 a small Meeting House was 
built and a Preparative Meeting then held by the assent of the said Monthly 
Meeting, and, Friends continuing to increase in numbers by the youth growing 
up and the accession of several families of Friends from other places, it 
became necessary in the year 1730 to build a new Meeting House, which 
was done on a commodious lot of ground near the centre of the settlement, 
and our said Meeting, through the blessing of Providence both spiritually 
and temporally bestowed, still continued increasing in strength and members 
until the year 1742, when Friends thought it expedient to make application 
to the Quarterly (?) Meeting held at Philadelphia in the Ist of 9th Mo., 
1742, to have a Monthly Meeting erected amongst themselves, which was 
granted them to be held the 3d fifth day of the week in each month, and 
called Richland Monthly Meeting, which from this time has continued, and 
Friends here have made considerable additions to their Meeting House.’’ 
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of Upper Salford Township and emptying into Unami Creek at 
Sumneytown. It has a length of about eight miles and traverses a 
beautiful valley whose sheltering hills to the northwest rise up- 
wards of two hundred feet above the stream bed. In former 
times it was named Rich Valley Creek. The names Rich Valley 
and Rich Valley Creek appear on some very old land drafts. 


RIEGELSVILLE— 


Borough erected from the northeastern part of Durham 
Township, beautifully situated on Delaware River and River 
Road (Route 611). It was incorporated May 24, 1916. The 
post office was established February 11, 1847, with Tobias 
Worman as first postmaster. The history of Riegelsville is 
closely allied to that of Durham Township. In the partition 
proceedings following the dissolution of the partnership known 
as the Durham Furnace Company in 1773, the company’s huge 
landed property was divided into 44 tracts. Practically the entire 
river front of Tracts Nos. 32, 33 and 36, extending from the 
Northampton County line southeastward, now forms the borough 
of Riegelsville. Tract No. 32 was allotted to James Hamilton, 
then Lieutenant Governor under the Penns. On April 21, 
1774, he sold that tract to Wendel Shenk, a blacksmith then 
living in Williams Township near Old Williams Church, who, 
in cooperation with the Galloways, owners of the furnace tracts, 
opened a road from the furnace to the river. Shenk then opened 
a ferry over the river, or reorganized an earlier ferry. He built 
a blacksmith shop and farm buildings near the ferry and the 
settlement became known as Shenks Ferry. Tract No. 32 was 
later divided and sold. The greater part, after passing through 
the Sheriff's hands, was purchased by Benjamin Riegel, there- 
after known as “‘Benjamin Riegel, Farmer.’’ From that time 
forward the place was called Riegelsville in his honor. The 
public road at that time passed along the river front, facing 
which and the river Mr. Riegel erected new buildings, includ- 
ing the present Boyer residence, which originally was the village 
hotel. It was abandoned as a hotel when Mr. Riegel built the 
present hostelry, now owned by the Siner family. The ferry 
over the Delaware was abandoned in 1837 when the river bridge — 
was opened for travel. ‘This bridge, irreparably damaged by the 
flood of October 10, 1903, was replaced by a Roebling steel 
Wire suspension bridge, which was taken over by the Joint 
Bridge Commission January 4, 1923, at the price of $50,000. 
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Tract No. 36, which ran to the county line, was awarded to 
James Morgan, who is described in the deed as ‘‘Ironmaster’’ 
and was a charcoal worker at Durham Iron Works. He was 
the father of General Daniel Morgan. 


RINGING ROCKS— 


A four-acre area of bare diabase or trap rock in Bridgeton 
Township. It is located in a tract of rough woodland, studded 
with large and small boulders of similar rock, not bare 
but plentifully surrounded by soil, the bare rocks being confined 
strictly to the one spot of four acres. The Ringing Rocks area 
is On a plateau thirty-five feet above the Delaware River, a mile 
southeast of Narrowsville and three miles east of Kintnersville. 
It is near Falls Creek, a stream that flows to the Delaware River 
through a gorge, at the head of which is High Falls, a beautiful 
waterfall about thirty feet high and fifty feet wide. The falls 
are produced by an abrupt break in a mass of sloping rock, 
though little water passes over except following heavy rains. 
There are seven areas of ringing rocks in Pennsylvania, three of 
them located in Bucks County, namely: Ringing Rocks, Stony 
Garden in Haycock Township and Rocky Valley in Springfield 
Township, near Coopersburg. Ringing rocks, we are told by 
geologists, are all composed of the same minerals, principally 
labrodite, one of the feldspars, and augite, a dark mineral com- 
pound mostly of iron and alumina. The rock is fresh and 
shows little sign of disintegration. The popular opinion that 
the ringing rock areas were produced by volcanic or other violent 
upheaval is contrary to the studied evidence, which shows that 
“their presence can be explained by long continued, slow, quiet, 
natural processes. Each area is at or near the base or floor of 
an intrusive mass of diabase. The underlying sedimentary rock 
was baked by the intrusion of hot rock and is practically im- 
pervious to water. Shrinkage cracks or joints developed in the 
diabase when it cooled. Ordinary processes of erosion in the 
course of a hundred million years or more broke up and carried 
away the overlying sedimentary rocks and much of the diabase 
in those areas. Diabase exposed to the weather is broken up 
largely by the action of frost along the joints and other small 
cracks. Long-continued weathering reduces hard rock to soil. 
No soil accumulates where drainage can carry away the small 
particles produced by the disintegration of the rock and the result 
is an area of irregular blocks of many sizes and shapes seemingly 
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tumbled together helter-skelter. But they have not tumbled 
or rolled from another place. They are what is left of bedrock 
when the rotten weathered portion has been carried away.’ No 
lucid explanation of the ringing quality of these rocks had been 
given until recently, when, by systematic investigation and ex- 
periments a rational solution seems to have been reached. This 
is set forth by a writer in the Bulletin of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Internal Affairs for February, 1937, as follows: 
“When a chip of this rock is ground down to a thickness of 
one-thousandth of an inch, or so thin one can almost see through 
it, and the thin section is placed under a microscope, the feldspar 
is seen to be in lathe-shaped crystals lying in all directions, with 
the dark augite filling the spaces between them. The lathe-like 
crystals interlace and form a network in which it is believed sound 
waves can readily develop. Because diabase is the only rock in 
Pennsylvania that rings well, it is assumed that this peculiar 
arrangement of crystals of which it is composed is what makes or 
transmits the sound.’’ But to ring, the rocks, like a bell, must 
be properly suspended. A bell standing on the ground will not 
ring. Some rocks at Ringing Rocks do not ring and others do 
because, in the first instance, the rocks contact the surrounding 
rocks at so many points that no ringing sound results when 
struck with a hammer or similar implement; while, in the 
second instance, the rock, rings because it contacts its surround- 
ings only slightly, an equivalent to suspension in ringing posi- 
tion. Removal of these rocks to another place does not destroy 
the ringing quality. The well-known experiment of the late 
Dr. J. J. Ott, of Pleasant Valley, Pa., who collected enough of 
the stones by careful selection to form an octave of the musical 
scale, on which he played simple tunes, accompanied by the 
Pleasant Valley Band, at a meeting of Buckwampun Literary 
and Historical Association at Stony Garden on June 14, 1890, 
is well remembered. Had Dr. Ott planted his rocks in the 
ground instead of suspending them in the air, he could not have 
coaxed a tune out of them, good a musician as he was. Ringing 
Rocks has an elevation of 500 feet above tide and is the largest 
of the seven similar Pennsylvania fields noted by Dr. Fackenthal 
in his paper.” The Ringing Rocks area, comprising 7 acres and 


*Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs, Harris- 
burg, Pa., issue of February, 1937. 


*Dr. B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., in “The Ringing Rocks of Bridgeton 
cetera Papers Read before The Bucks County Historical Society, Vol. 
wr haa bee | 
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8.08 perches, was bought and presented to The Bucks County 
Historical Society by the late Abel B. Haring, president of the 
National Bank of Frenchtown, N. J., the deed bearing date of 
August 22, 1918. In 1934 the Society purchased from Beulah 
Haring Stover, daughter of Abel B. Haring, three adjacent 
tracts, which extend its holdings to (but not including) High 
Falls. Access to Ringing Rocks is gained through a right of 
way granted to the Society by John O. McEntee, of Upper 
Black Eddy, Pa. A private roadway leads from the Revere- 
Upper Black Eddy Road direct to High Falls. 


ROARING ROCKS— 


A natural phenomenon on Swamp Creek in northwestern 
Tinicum Township. Near the source of the creek its water 
flows over and under rocks in the stream-bed channel, producing 
a roaring sound, more or less audible depending upon the 
stream’s variable supply of water. 


ROBIN RUN— 


Small stream rising in northwestern Buckingham Town- 
ship a short distance east of Furlong. Flowing in a nearly 
easterly direction, it crosses the Wrightstown Township line 
and empties into Mill Creek below Wycombe. A short distance 
from the mouth of the stream in Buckingham Township on the 
old Worthington farm is an Indian field. Farther up the stream 
on a rivulet that empties into it lived Indian Billy and his squaw 
Polly. They ended their days in a small cabin which William 
Worthington built for them on his farm. They were the last 
Indians to be buried in the old Hicks graveyard in Buckingham, 
some time after the Revolution. On the same stream on the 
Silas Sackett farm, Benjamin Jones, a fugitive slave, was cap- 
tured by his master and taken south just before the Civil War. 
Jones, who was known in the neighborhood as ‘‘Big Ben,’’ was 
of enormous build, requiring clothing, including shoes and hat, 
nearly twice the sizes of those worn by the ordinary six-foot 
man. While the origin of the name of the stream is uncertain, 
it has been suggested it was so named from the large flocks of 
robins which frequented the meadows and thickets along its 
banks during spring and fall bird migrations. 
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ROCK HILL— 


A mountainous ridge extending across the northwestern 
parts of East and West Rockhill Townships and taking in a 
small part of southeastern Richland Township. It is located 
about three and a half miles east and south of Quakertown. The 
name Rock Hill is also applied specifically to the bold knob in 
northwestern East Rockhill, on the Richland line, which has 
an elevation of about 820 feet. From that point to the Bucks- 
Montgomery boundary line northwest of Ridge Valley there 
is a gradual descent in the ridge to 600 feet. It has an average 
breadth of about a mile and a half. Uninhabited a century 
ago, portions of it are still marked ‘“‘Woodlands and Rocks’’ on 
atlases and maps, without designated property lines. ‘The origin 
of the name of the hill is obvious. 


ROCKHILL TOWNSHIP— 


This township (now East and West Rockhill Town- 
ships) is bounded northwest by Milford and Richland Town- 
ships, northeast by Haycock and Bedminster Townships, south- 
east by Hilltown and southwest by the Bucks-Montgomery 
line, bordering on Franconia and Upper Salford Townships, 
Montgomery County. Its first settlers were mainly Germans 
from the Palatinate. The township was established in 1740 
by an order of Court. An unusual circumstance in this con- 
nection was that the petition came, not from its own people, 
but from residents of Richland, which had been made a township 
in 1734. People in those early days were sorely perplexed by 
bad roads and the Richland dwellers protested that the roads 
in the unorganized district to the southeast received no care 
from anybody. ‘The Court acted promptly and favorably, nam- 
ing at the same time a road supervisor and a constable. The 
decree granting the township recites: ““The same to be bounded 
on the northeast by John Penn’s manor of Perkasey, including 
the same, on the northerly side by Richland and Lower Milford 
townships, on the westward by the county line and southward by 
the (Hilltown) township line, to be name Rockhill.” How- 
ever, no name was suggested for the township in the petition 
nor in the long endorsement on the draft filed therewith and 
recorded in Road Book A, p. 282, the space for the name being 
left blank in both endorsement and draft. The year following 
Court action the township was surveyed by Nicholas Scull and 
its boundaries more definitely fixed. Its rocky and hilly sur- 
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face suggested the name. An earlier name, applied probably to 


only a part of Rockhill, was Freetown. This name is the 
_ subject matter of an important paragraph in Walter E. Baum’s 


recent delightful historical story of the Sellersville section.t He 
recalls the fact that the first landowners in Rockhill ‘Township 
were English speaking people, but the first actual settlers were 
Germans, the English, because of the influx of Germans, never 
carrying out their evident intention to settle there. He con- 
tinues: “Such names as the Hamiltons and the Robinsons must 


_be added to the Furnaces, for one such person had planned an 


English settlement on the Sellersville-Telford State road. He 
had a plan to bring a group of families here with identical allot- 
ments of acres for each in the establishment of a village to bear 
the name ‘Free Town.’ The plan never matured. A natural 
course of events decreed otherwise. The Mennonites were on 
their way. Old deeds show a record of the transfer of the old 
lands in the ‘Free Town’ site of the plain folk, and there, as well 
as elsewhere in the fertile (Branch Valley) basin, the English 
were turned back.” “The promoter of this early land exploiting 
scheme was probably John Furness, or perhaps Andrew Hamil- 
ton, into whose hands the 350-acre Free Town passed from 
James Steel, Hamilton in turn transferring it to Jacob Kolb 
January 14, 1730/31, about the time the scheme collapsed. 
Jacob Kolb was probably the father of Isaac Kolb, named as the 


grantor in one of the deeds referred to by Mr. Baum. This 


deed, recorded in the Recorder’s Office in Doylestown in Deed 
Book No. 18, p. 61, was ‘‘made the 16th day of January, 1764, 


_ between Isaac Kolb of Rock Hill (alias free Town) in the Coun- 


ty of Bucks, yeoman, of the one part, And Samuel Bechtel, 
of Sacconum in the County of Northampton, yeoman, of the 
other part,’ for 150 acres of land, which, as cited elsewhere in 
this same deed, was part of 350 acres that ‘Edward Shippen, 
Thomas Story and James Logan, Commissioners of Property 
for the Province of Pennsylvania, by patent dated the 26th of 
11 mo., 1702, did grant and confirm unto John Furness... .situ- 
ate in Freetown af’s’d.’’ Another early name for the township 
was ‘‘Servants.’’ When Hilltown Township was organized 
(1722-24), a draft thereof was filed in the Quarter Sessions 
Office, in which the unorganized northern boundary territory 
is marked ‘“The Servants Township.’’ It may have been so 


named because the land was originally guaranteed to indentured 


1Walter E. Baum in Two Hundred Years, 1938, p. 22. 
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servants by Penn and afterwards laid out by the younger Propri- 
etaries. ‘This draft is recorded in the Sessions Office in Doyles- 
town in Road Book A, p. 276. In the sale of land William 
Penn ofttimes granted certain privileges. Large purchasers had 
the right to pool their acreage and establish townships. But 
Penn also made provisions for the less well-to-do pioneers, and 
thus servants were permitted to hold land in the Province. 
Townships were established where servants could purchase land, 
but only servants who came to America with the first purchasers 
had that privilege. “There were reservations of that kind made 
in Bucks County and it is apparent that Rockhill was one of 
such townships. Before the boroughs of Sellersville, Perkasie 
and Telford were detached, Rockhill, with its 19,168 square 
acres, was the largest township in the county. Because of its size 
and large population, 3,369 in 1870, sometime prior to that 
year it was divided into two election districts, with the polling 
place for the west district at Sellersville and for the east district at 
Hagersville. Om December 17, 1870, an innocent-looking peti- 
tion was presented to the Court, praying for a division of the 
township into East and West Rockhill Townships. This 
proved to be a firebrand that started a bitter contest, lasting 
twenty years and dragging through Court terms of three Judges 
—Chapman, Watson and Yerkes—with leading attorneys array- 
ed on either side. Following presentation of the petition, an 
election was ordered for January 26, 1871. The proposition 
was badly beaten, West Rockhill district’s vote (122 against to 
38 for) alone being sufficient to defeat it. Quiescent until 1875, 
the movement was revived in that year, only to be blocked by 
a remonstrance bearing signatures of 290 taxables. The fight 
continued, with opposition gradually weakening, until Decem- 
ber 11, 1889, when the last petition was presented to the Court. 
The pro-division advocates won at the election on Feburary 19, 
1890, and on May 24 of the same year Judge Harman Yerkes 
signed the decree that made the division effective. The line 
dividing the townships begins in the old Bethlehem Road 
(Route 309) at Rich Hill, following the road southward to the 
Sellersville Borough line, and then coincides with the southeast 
Sellersville Borough line and ends on the Hilltown Township 
line, thus cutting the old township into two divisions of about 
equal area. Between 1870 and 1880 Rockhill had its full share 
of old-time industries. Jacob Sorver and Noah Wambold had 
tanneries. [he old Headman pottery, which back in 1808 was 
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turning out the beautiful sgraffite ware, was still in the hands of 
a member of the family, Peter Headman, one of the last potters 
to make the now scarce tulipware of our grandfathers’ days, the 
_ old “poi schissel’’ of the Pennsylvania Germans. Daniel M. 
Kramer ran a brickyard. Abraham Detweiler and Simon Spring- 
er were hand-manufacturing cigar boxes, Gunsmith John Grif- 
fith had enough customers to keep him quite busy, Nicholas. 
Beck was the township’s currier, and John R. Diehl was still 
making the big octagonal pumps with wooden spouts and hand- 
les and ornamental tops to keep out dust and insects. Boot 
and shoe shops flourished. Cigar making was carried on exten- 
sively in this township and the adjoining township of Milford. 
Whole families in the villages and farmers’ families in the 
country in times of slack farm work were employed in the indus- 
try, doing the work at home. In some of the factories a boy’s 
apprenticeship would run from three to five years and at the 
end of that time he could turn out the finest grade of handmade 
cigar on the market. The cigarmaker’s outfit comprised a smooth 
inexpensive board, about nine by fifteen inches, a cutting knife 
and a “tuck” or block of wood having a fixed knife blade for 
cutting and measuring the finished cigar. The process of making 
the cigar looked simple, but the high-selling ‘‘perfecto’’ required 
skill in the making and long experience in handling ‘‘the leaf.” 
_ The handmade cigar making industry was only another victim 
of the machine age. After various experiments with machines 
that would accomplish one or two of the processes, a machine 
that can make a complete cigar was perfected in the year 1919. 
So highly has the industry now been mechanized that a contri- 
vance, operated by four girls, has been invented that sorts the 
cigars by color as well as it can be done by the human eye. 
Eighty per cent of the cigars of today are machine made. Bucks 
County produced 11,360,000 cigars in 1932, but by 1935 this 
figure had dropped to 8,053,000. Although statistics are not 
at hand, it is likely that cigar consumption is now increasing. 
The principal threat to the cigar industry is the cigarette, which 
reached an annual sale of 134 billions in this country in 1935 
and today is likely much higher. 


'Sgraffite—aA tulip decoration surmounts a large star in the center of the 
plate. Only three examples of these early nineteenth century plates are known, 
one owned by Mrs. Edith M. Thomas, Quakertown, Pa.; one by a museum 
in Philadelphia, and the third by The Bucks County Historical Society, 
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ROCKY RIDGE— 


Village located along the Bethlehem Pike (Route 309), 
between Sellersville and Rich Hill, on the line between East and 
West Rockhill Townships. It is in the heart of ‘““The Rocks,” 
hence its name. The village was first known as Smoketown 

and is still often so called. The origin of this name has been 
- forgotten. Back in the early days of the last century the village 
was one of the rallying points for politicians in their campaigns 
“up county,’ and many political meetings were held there be- 
cause the Bethlehem Pike afforded easy access to that part of 
the county. 


ROCKY VALLEY— 


A cleft with a southerly trend between rocky hills in the 
extreme northwestern part of Springfield Township, about two 
and a quarter miles east of Coopersburg. The valley is marked 
on the Morris Map of Bucks County, 1850, and the Kuhn and 
Janney Map of Bucks and Montgomery Counties, 1857, but 
not on later maps. A bold hill lies to the north, with an ele- 
vation of 880 feet, another to the south, elevation about 740 
feet. On the flank of the northern knob, some 700 feet ele- 
vation, is a small field of “‘ringing rocks,’’ one of three such 
formations in the county. At present extensive stone quarrying 
and block cutting operations are in progress on parts of the hill. 
A streamlet, fed by springs on the hillsides, tumbles through 
the valley, adding a pleasing touch to a bit of virgin rural scenery. 
This stream is named Hickon Creek on maps of the Geological 
Survey, but it is doubtful if any one living near it ever knew 
it by that name. 


RODGES RUN— 


Quite small stream which rises near the central part of 
Durham Township, flows northeastwardly through a narrow 
valley and empties into Delaware River at Lehnenburg. At 
one time it afforded enough water to run a grist and saw mill. 


ROSENTHAL— 


Hamlet and station on the Northeast Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in southeastern Solebury Township. The name was Huff- 
nagle until Albert Rosenthal purchased ‘‘Springdale.” The 
station is the first southwest of New Hope. ‘“‘Springdale’’ was 
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the old name of the mansion occupied by the Huffnagle family, 
who came from Philadelphia. It was built by William: Maris, 
who located in New Hope in 1812 and subsequently became 
president of the New Hope Delaware Bridge Company. He 
sold the property to William K. Huffnagle, a noted civil engineer. 
who in turn transferred it to his brother, Dr. Charles Huffnagle, 
by whom it was presented to his parents, John and Sarah. They 
spent the declining years of their lives there. Two ancient neigh- 
bors of “‘Springdale’’ were Robert Heath’s mill, built in 1707 
and enlarged in 1873 by the addition of an upper story, and the 
large cotton mill built by William Maris over a century ago. 
Members of the Huffnagle family who resided in “Springdale’’ 
at different times were John and Sarah, their four sons, Wil- 
liam K., Alfred, Charles and George Washington, and a grand- 
son of George W., Dr. Jobn Huffnagle, a physician who studied 
for the ministry and for a number of years was pastor of Canada 
Hill Baptist Church in Solebury Township. Dr. Charles Huff- 
nagle, the most distinguished member of the family, who spent 
much of his time in India in the interest of the East India 
Company, lived at ‘Springdale’ whenever he returned to this 
country. He graduated in medicine from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1829. President James K. Polk appointed him 
the first United States Consul at Calcutta September 27, 1847, 
and eight years later he was commissioned United States Consul 
to British India. He was born in Philadelphia March 23, 1808, 
_and died in London, England, December 8, 1860, while on his 
Way to resume his official duties at Calcutta after having spent 
three years at ‘‘Springdale”’ recuperating shattered health. When 
he returned from India in 1857 he brought to “Springdale” 
a vast collection of art objects, rare and valuable curios and 
animals from India, China, Japan, Egypt and other countries. 
It was the finest foreign collection, private or public, brought 
to this country down to that day. No museum had anything 
like it. Dr. Huffnagle showed much skill and good taste in ar- 
tanging the exhibits and he generously opened the mansion and 
grounds to the public on Tuesdays of each week. Crowds of 
people flocked there to see the collection. As Originally con- 
structed by Maris, ‘‘Springdale’’ had a frontage of about 48 
feet. ‘To accommodate his collection Dr. Huffnagle increased 
its size to 100 feet front by 94 depth. All the interior appoint- 
ments were luxurious. Every nook in the beautiful drawing 
room and library was filled with the curios, while the book. 
shelves were stored with 5,000 scarce and valuable volumes. 
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This wonderful collection was eventually dispersed, some of it 
presented to public institutions, but the largest part was sold 
at auction at the Henkels rooms in Philadelphia in June, 1885.* 
After Dr. Huffnagle’s death his brother, George W., and son, Dr. 
John Huffnagle, lived in “‘Springdale.”’ Later the old mansion 
was neglected and fell into decay until 1928, when Albert 
Rosenthal, painter and art collector of Philadelphia, bought the 
place and restored the ruins. He established his studio there 
and made the mansion the repository for most of his fine collec- 
tion of paintings and engravings. The death of Mr. Rosenthal 
occurred in 1939 and soon afterward his collection was disposed 
of at auction. 


ROYAL HILL— 


In New Britain Township, less than half a mile south- 
west of New Galena. The hill slopes northwestward towards 
the North Branch of the Neshaminy. The hill on the oppo- 
site side of the creek is known as Iron Hill. Royal Hill became 
notable from the fact that Thomas and John Penn retained 
possession of 35 acres of land on its slope until the year 1774, 
or forty years after practically all of the land was taken up. 
From this fact, doubtless, came the name “‘Royal Hill.” In 
March, 1774, Thomas Jones, ‘‘schoolmaster of Hilltown,” 
bought this 35-acre tract from the Penns and two months later 
sold it to James Fulton, who had come to this country from 
Ireland only a short time before making the purchase. ‘The tract 
was very stony and Fulton used the stones for fences in parti- 
tioning his fields. These stone fences are still an interesting 
feature of the landscape there and in a few other parts of north- 
western Bucks County. James Fulton was the ancestor of Ben- 


1Recently by presentation from Thomas B. Donaldson, 22 Hamilton 
Road, Glen Ridge, N. J., there came into possession of The Library of The 
Bucks County Historical Society a copy of the catalogue of the collection of 
Dr. Huffnagle’s curios, sold by Henkels in 1885. This catalogue would 
provide material for an interesting historical paper. Mr. Donaldson at the 
same time presented to the Library a small morocco-bound book of 136 
pages, entitled ‘Fragment of a Holyday Trip from Bengal to the United 
States by the Way of the Holy Land in 1847. By Charles Huffnagle, M. D. 
Published in the Calcutta Eastern Star, 1848.’’ Its sub-title is ‘“Hadji Howa- 
ja’s Holyday,’’ and Mr. Donaldson assumes ‘‘Hadji Howaja’’ was a name 
‘draped’ upon Dr. Huffnagle while U. S. Consul in India. The book is a 
diary of the Doctor's jaunt from Bengal to America, consuming from Decem- 
ber 9, 1846, to May 16, 1847. This copy was presented by the author to 
President James Buchanan and was sold among his effects after the President's 
death. 
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jamin Fulton, a soldier in the War of 1812, and also of Joseph 
M. Fulton, a corporal in Company K, 174th Pennsylvania 
Regiment, in the Civil War, and long time a resident of Doyles- 
town. | 


RUCKMANS— 


On old maps of Bucks County as early as 1828 appears 
the name Ruckmans, which will not be found on the later maps. 
It is the name of a hamlet in Solebury ‘Township, northeast of 
Lahaska, which was founded by John Ruckman. It was an 
important place in the early days of the nineteenth century. 
From a manuscript book, entitled ‘Historical Sketches of Lum- 
berville,”” by Cyrus Livezey, it is learned that “John Ruckman 
commenced the mercantile business in Lumberville when quite 
a young man about the year 1802-03. About this time he 
married Rebecca Horner, a very amiable and much respected 


young lady. In November, 1805, he was appointed deputy 
surveyor for Bucks County. He purchased the ‘Forst Estate’ on 
the Upper York Road in 1807 and removed to it from this 
place (Lumberville), where he continued to carry on store- 
keeping, tavernkeeping and farming, in connection with his 
professional business. The first general election for the district 
(Solebury) was held at his house in 1808, and elections con- 
tinued to be held there until his decease. He was quite a popular 
politician and was nominated for and elected to the office of 
County Commissioner in the year 1826. He was afterwards 
appointed Associate Judge of the Courts of Bucks County and 
discharged the duties pertaining to such an honorable position 
for many years with credit to himself and the satisfaction of the 
public at large....The election place was removed to Centre Hill 
in 1864.” The first show and fair of The Bucks County Society 
for the Encouragement of Agriculture &% Domestic Manufac- 
tures, the first agricultural organization in Bucks County, was 


‘John Ruckman bought the Lumberville store stock from Colonel 
George Wall, the Revolutionary patriot, who had grown old and retired 
from business. The store, the first in Lumberville, was kept in a stone and 
frame building which Colonel Wall used for years as his office. When 
Ruckman moved to the Forst Estate on Old York Road about April 1, 1807, 
he conveyed all his goods in sleighs and sleds, a heavy snow having fallen the 
preceding day and night. 
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held on John Ruckman’s farm at Ruckmans August 23, 1811.7 
The hamlet has changed very little in the last century and is 
still known as Ruckmans or Ruckmanville. 


RUPLETOW N— 


Village in southeastern Bridgeton Township. It may 
be reached from a road leading southeastward from the Upper 
Black Eddy-Revere Road. People residing in Upper Black Eddy 
and the adjoining Delaware River lowlands sometimes refer to 
Rupletown as being in the “Hill District’? or ‘“The Hills,’’ as 
it occupies a part of the high tableland above the river. It is 
within the Swamp Line, which takes in parts of Nockamixon, 
Bridgeton and Tinicum Townships. Years ago many canal 
boatmen and their families resided there. Daniel F. Mergen- 
thaler, of Doylestown, who was familiar with that part of the 
township in olden days, says the village was named after the 
Ruple family, but no one of that name has lived there for the 
past sixty years. Members of the family married into the 
Pursell and other families and the male members moved away 
many years ago. Statements made by Newsberry Sassaman, a 
veteran teacher at the Rupletown School in 1902, and William 


1The committee on the fair, comprising John Ruckman, Joseph East- 
burn and Moses Eastburn, presented a report at the Society’s meeting August 
31, 1811, as follows: ‘“‘We report that a fair was held on the 23d of August 
at the house of John Ruckman in Solebury Township, where a considerable 
number of the several kinds of live stock were exhibited, many of which were 
offered at public and private sale. Among those exhibited and so offered were 
the following, viz.: By Dr. Israel Cark, of Middlesex County, New Jersey, 
2 Cows & Calves & a yearling Heifer, all of the celebrated Holland milk breed; 
they were large % handsome & sold for 42, 46 and 26 Dollars respectively. 
By John VanHorn a Cow of the heavy big boned English breed, which sold 
for 3314 Dollars. By Joseph Eastburn © others the celebrated imported 
Bakewell English Bull, together with a number of his Calves, which were 
large & handsome 6% very much resembled their sire in point of simetry © 
Beauty; one of them, a Heiffer, about 6% months old, owned by Mathias 
Hutchinson, weighed on foot 492 lb. By Samuel D. Ingham, Esqr., Moses 
Eastburn, Aaron Eastburn © others great variety of elegant Sheep of the 
famed Merino & highly improved Leicester breeds of different grades of 
blood from half to full blood; some of which yet remain in the hands of the 
owners who would dispose of them at a fair price. The fair was attended 
by a numerous concourse of people among whom were many characters of 
the first respectability. Harmony © good order prevailed throughout the 
day.”’ The original minute book of this Society, containing the constitution, 
list of members and minutes of meetings from the date of its organization, 
December 11, 1809, to February 29, 1812, is in the collection of manu- 
script books in The Bucks County Historical Society’s Library. The book 
is made from a superior quality of laid paper, 934 by 12% inches, manu- 
factured at Ingham Springs Paper Mills and bearing the mills’ water-mark. 
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Williams, another aged man who taught at New Union School 
in 1860, verify Mr. Mergenthaler’s statement. 


RUSHLAND— 


Village in the northwestern corner of Wrightstown Town- 
ship on the old Newtown and Quakertown Road near the junc- 
tion of Little Neshaminy Creek with the Neshaminy. The 
Northeast Pennsylvania Railroad runs through the village. Be- 
tween 1750 and 1800 it was known as Sacketts Ford, so named 
for Joseph Sackett, who came to Bucks County from Hunter- 
don County, N. J., soon after 1730 and purchased two tracts of 
land at this place, one of 200 acres from John Hillborn and 
another from the Wilkinsons on the north bank of Neshaminy 
Creek. The ford over this creek was used to reach Rush Valley 
mill. Sackett kept a store there. Dr. Charles W. Smith, in his 
History of Wrightstown, refers to Sackett as “remarkably frugal 
and industrious’’ and “‘‘acquiring considerable property. He was 
a Justice of the Peace and held other important trusts.” A post 
office was established December 29, 1883, under the name of 
Rush Valley, Lewis Hagerman being appointed first postmaster. 
When the Northeast Pennsylvania Railroad was completed 
through Rushland, the company named the station Kirkland 
in honor of the Kirk family, who gave the company a right of 
way through their property. This name was changed to Rush- 
land in 1891 because of confusion with the station Kirklyn on 
the Chester Branch of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. 
The name Rushland can readily be traced back to the old name 
of Rush Valley. It is a bustling little business village and its 
quarry interests are extensive. 


RUSH VALLEY— 


Hamlet in the north corner of Northampton Township 
near Rushland, probably so named for the Rush family. The 
ancestor of the Rushes of Pennsylvania was John Rush, men- 
tioned as having been a captain of horse in the Cromwellian 
army. He was married at Hornton, in Oxfordshire, England, to 
Susanna Lucas June 8, 1648. They came to this country in 
1683. Rush acquired a grant of 500 acres of land in Byberry 
and another parcel of the same size in Warminster Township, 
this county. It may be that some descendants of John Rush 
lived for a short time at Rush Valley and then joined relatives 
who migrated to the Valley of Virginia. From another source 
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it is learned that the name comes from the fact that the plant 
known as the Scouring Rush (Equtsetum hyemale) may have 
been abundant in low wet places along Neshaminy Creek at 
that place. The Scouring Rush was an important kitchen 
utensil in cleaning pots, pans and kettles in olden times when 
home butchering, canning and preserving fruits and applebutter 
making were prime functions in domestic economy. Near the 
hamlet are the Rush Valley Farms, the 300-acre estate of James 
Work, airplane manufacturer and breeder of Percheron horses. 
Rush Valley Farms are fast becoming the Percheron horse center 
of the East, the Work stables being among the largest and most 
important in the country. Mr. Work, a former football coach, 
resides with his family at Rushland. 


SAINT LEONARD— 


Village and station on Philadelphia, Newtown and New 
York Railroad, between Holland and George School stations, 
in southeastern Northampton Township. It was Jordan in 
1887 and subsequently changed to St. Leonard. “These names 
have no apparent local significance. 


SCHMOUTZ CREEK— 


Small stream in Milford Township, draining a valley ly- 
ing between Hazelbach and Molasses Creek valleys, and empty- 
ing into Unami Creek. It rises near the Bucks-Lehigh County 
line and flows southeasterly. The word Schmoutz is seemingly 
of Pennsylvania German origin, but in that form the meaning 
of the word cannot be certainly determined. “here may be an 
error in spelling on the maps. In Hershey’s Business Directory 
and Gazetteer of Bucks County (1871) it is spelled Schmoulz 
Creek and the name is applied to the stream which “‘rises in the 
vicinity of Spinnerstown and running in a southerly course 
flows into Swamp Creek near Milford Centre.’’ ‘This refers to 
the stream marked Licking Creek on all county maps. 


SCOTTS CREEK— 


Stream wholly in Falls Township. Rising near Tyburn 
and flowing in a southerly direction, it empties into Delaware 
River opposite Mint Island. It receives a tributary from the 


1This stream is named in Scott’s Atlas of Bucks County (1876) and 
Noll’s Atlas of Bucks County, 1894. Older maps do not mention it, nor is 
it named on Geological Survey maps. 
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east side of Turkey Hill. The stream was known early as 
Welcome Creek, so called from the name of the ship in which 
William Penn came to America. On Lindestrom’s map of 1654- 
56 it is marked Sepaessing Kijl, sepaessing being an Indian 
name, meaning “‘plum tree.’’ Lindestrom himself tacked on 
the word kijl, which means creek or river. Scotts Creek crosses 
the vast real estate holdings of the Warner Company. Since 
this company began excavations for sand and gravel, the creek 
has become very much altered in appearance, a series of large 
deep lakes, known as Manor Lakes, blotting out much of the 
stream’s channel. 


SELLERSVILLE— 


Borough erected from southeastern West Rockhill Town- 
ship, incorporated in 1874. Sellersville is a very old settlement. 
Among the earliest settlers were the families of Dotterer, Harr, 
Wambold and Derstine, all in or near the present borough. 
Wambold’s mill and tannery is known to have been on Branch 
Creek* as early as 1730 and Derstine’s mill, just below, was 
built the same year. The founder of Sellersville, for whom it 
was named, was Samuel Sellers, a native of Hilltown Township, 
born there on his father’s farm in 1765. The Sellers family in 
America was founded by Philips Henrich Soller, who with his 
wife Catharine and four children came over in the ship Good- 
will, David Crockatt, master, arriving in Philadelphia Septem- 
ber 11, 1728. He was born February 18, 1699, in Weinheim, 
a small town in the Palatinate, ten miles northeast of Manheim. 
In 1733 he bought 150 acres of land on Branch Creek and lived 
there until his death July 1, 1769. His remains are buried at 
Indian Creek Church. He left ten children. The fourth son, 
John, was a blacksmith and settled on a farm in Hilltown 
Township, having married Anna, daughter of William John- 
son. Samuel, the founder of Sellersville and second son of John 
and Anna Sellers, learned the trade of his father and followed 
it until 1789, when he inherited his father’s farm and the same 
year (May 30, 1789) sold it to Frederick Fluck. He had married 


1Northeast Branch of Perkiomen Creek. 


“Walter E. Baum in Two Hundred Years (1938), p. 23, says: ‘‘Der- 
stines was a name given to the village cluster around the old mill established 
by the old family, and Clemmershteddle was a name that the village south 
of Branch Creek bore even within the memory of my boyhood in Sellers- 
ville. Though there is no supporting data available, I have a firm belief that 
Clemmershteddle was the original name of Sellersville.’’ 
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Catharine Bodder, a sister of the wife of his elder brother, 
Abraham Sellers. On April 15, 1790, Samuel Sellers purchased 
from Joshua Richards for 200 £ the tavern lot: of four acres, 
thereafter known as Sellers Tavern, which also became the name 
of the town. The land he bought was a narrow strip ten perches 
wide, extending northward fifty-five perches on both sides of 
Bethlehem Road (Route 309). He later purchased other 
tracts, one including practically all of the town northwest of the 
creek. In activity and ability Sellers was a man far above the 
average. He was selected Sheriff of Bucks County? in 1812 and 
to the Pennsylvania Legislature in 1816, being a member at the 
time of his death, August 18, 1817. He was owner, but not 
landlord, of the old Clear Spring Hotel, on North Main Street, 
Doylestown, which he sold September 26, 1816, to Valentine 
Opp, of Springfield Township, for $8,000. Opp made the 
Clear Spring a famous tavern and was its host for many years. 
Samuel Sellers left five children and his property was divided 
between them, Elias, a son, and his mother coming into posses- 
sion of the tavern property. They both died before 1820 and 
the tavern passed out of the Sellers family, Adam Gerhart be- 
coming the purchaser in April, 1821. Thomas Sellers, a son 
of Elias, was appointed the first postmaster August 28, 1820, 
under the name of Sellers Tavern, and that remained the post 
office name until October 17, 1866, when it was changed to 
Sellersville. In its early days, located as it was and still is on 
one of the thoroughfares to Philadelphia, Sellersville was 
a principal stage stop. The first stage line through the town, 
the Weekly Post, was established in 1742. Then came George 
Klein’s stage line of 1763, in equipment and accommodations a 
great improvement over the old Weekly Post. In 1791 the stage 
left Bethlehem at 5 o'clock Monday mornings and arrived at 
Philadelphia on Tuesday forenoons. Returning, it left the 


The docket of Sheriff Samuel Sellers and his letters and legal docu- 
ments in possession of The Bucks County Historical Society are all well 
composed and written in a firm business hand. On April 28, 1813, Sheriff 
Sellers issued at Newtown, Pa., the proclamation for the first term of Court, 
beginning Monday, May 31, at Doylestown, the new county seat. Just 
prior to the beginning of this Court term, the sheriff’s office was moved from 
Newtown to Doylestown. 


“When the post office name was changed from Sellers Tavern to Sellers- 
ville in 1866, it seems that the office simply officially assumed the adopted 
name of the town. Gordon’s Gazetteer of Pennsylvania, 1832, names the 
town Sellersville, stating that it ‘‘contains 6 or 7 dwellings, a mill, tavern 
and store.’’ Boyd’s Business Directory, 1860, contains both names, Sellers 
Tavern and Sellersville. There are other references to the town as Sellersville 
before 1866. 
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house of George Lester, the Spread Eagle Tavern, Third Street 
above Spruce, Philadelphia, Thursday mornings at 5 o'clock 
and arrived at Bethlehem Friday forenoons. Sellers Tavern 
was probably an over-night stopping place for the early stages.} 
This town has long been noted for its industries. It was a 
cigarmaking center before 1860, when A. & S. Cressman, Joseph 
Cressman and James Fried were in business extensively. At the 
same period Thomas Deetz, Christian Peifer, William Ruler 
and Jonas Wenhold were coachmakers. Michael Derstine, 
Charles W. Everhart, Samuel M. Hager, David Haw and John 
Wineberger were operating flour and grist mills in or near the 
town. Simon Jacoby was boniface of the old Sellers Tavern, 
A. Cressman was landlord of the Washington House and James 
Hoot of the White Horse. Today its Gauge Works, employing 
many hands, is nationally famous. Grand View Hospital is 
doing a great work in the community. The town has long es- 
tablished fire company, Kiwanis Club, and fraternal and civic 
organizations of the most efficient kind. 


SHELLY— 


Village in the northwestern corner of Richland Township 
on Route 309 and station on the Bethlehem Branch of Reading 
Railway, between Quakertown and Hilltop. This village has 
developed since the completion of the old North Pennsylvania 
Railroad. It was made a post office March 18, 1879. It was 
first named Shelly Station, but later the word Station was 
dropped. Its name comes from the Shellys, a large family in 
upper Richland and Milford Townships. 


- SILES— 


Village on the Lower Southampton-Bensalem Township 
line, partly in both townships. The larger part of the place is 


1Joshua Gilpin writes in his journal of a trip he made from Phila- 
delphia to Bethlehem in 1802: “Lodged at Sellers & had very comfortable 
accommodations, more so than of them near the city. Family very decent 
and industrious. All the linen of the house which was remarkably nice and 
white — woolen blankets ®& counterpanes of their own family make from 
sheep and flax of their own growth. Our landlord has a store adjoining the 
tavern © sells a large quantity of goods and takes produce in exchange. He 
mentioned he had on hand above 2,000 firkins of butter which he would 
wish to sell at 9 cts per lb. Expenses: 3 suppers @ .31—.93; 3 beds 
@ .06—.20; 3 horse hay, .60; 18 qts. oats, .60; $2.33....Many of the 
Germans in this country are certainly free from roughness for which they 
are noted. I met and was treated with the greatest politeness by many of 
them who appeared to great advantage as little was expected.”’ 
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in southeastern Lower Southampton, at the intersection of Bris- 
tol and Scottsville Roads. It was first known as Scotts Corner 
and Scottsville, so named for the Scott family.* Hershey's 
Business Directory and Gazetteer of Bucks County, 1871, classes 
Scotts Corner as ‘‘a considerable village.’’ It then had a store, 
broom factory employing seven hands, two shoemakers, carpet 
weaving and wheelwright shops, fifteen houses and a Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The late Samuel C. Eastburn is authority 
for the statement that ‘‘the present Siles was called Hooppole- 
town and Broomtown, as people who lived there made both 
those articles.”’ 


SILVERDALE— 


Borough erected in 1896 from a part of northwestern 
Hilltown Township. Route 658 joins the old Souderton and 
Dublin Turnpike (Route 270) within the borough. Its first 
name was Portland, but there seems to be nothing to show how 
long it was so named. Scott’s and Noll’s Atlases of Bucks 
County, 1876 and 1891, both have the place marked Lawndale, 
and it was under that name that the post office was established 
February 26, 1883, with H. C. Gerhart as postmaster. ‘The 
name Silverdale was adopted when it was incorporated. ‘There 
is no data at hand about the signiflcance of these several names. 
The town has grown fast in recent years, thriving on its indus- 
tries. It was a center for clothing manufacture. ‘The Silver- 
dale Knitting Mills, Inc., is a stocking mill, owned and operated 
by its employes. The Silverdale Fire Company is an active or- 
ganization, with a Ladies’ Auxiliary in charge of its social 
features and assisting in its financing. 


SLACK CREEK— 


Small stream in northwestern Northampton Township. 
It rises on the former Slack farm and, taking a northwestwardly 
course, empties into Little Neshaminy Creek east of Grenoble. 
Three members of the Slack family, for whom it was named, 
owned fine farms along its banks a century ago. 


1H. Scott’s Store’ is figured at Scottsville on the Morris Map of 
Bucks County, 1850. Twenty-five years later the store was still in possession 
of a member of the Scott family. 
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SLEIFER VALLEY— 


A rich and productive valley in northwestern Springfield 
‘Township, drained by a small tributary of Durham Creek, and 
so called from a family of early German settlers named Sleifer. 
The family were probably in the valley some years before 1750. 
Most of the Sleifers in this country are descendants of Johannes 
Sleipher, who came from Germany in 1738, and Henderick 
Sliffer, who emigrated from the same country in 1742. The 
name has been spelled in many ways, but the Bucks County 
families usually use the forms Sleifer and Slifer. Some of the 
oldest homesteads in Springfield Township are located in this 
valley. 


SLOBBERY RUN— 


Small short stream in southeastern Plumstead Township, 
tumbling through a rocky ravine about a quarter mile east of 
Lower Black Eddy and emptying into Delaware Division Canal. 
The water foams over the rough boulders, hence its name. It 
is a venturesome climb from Delaware River Road up this steep 
valley, to be paid upon reaching the top with magnificent views 
of river scenery. 


SMITHS CORNER— 


‘Small village in the northeastern corner of Plumstead 
Township, between Hinkletown and Ralph Stover Park. It 
takes its name from a branch of the Smith family that became 
widely known among horticulturists years ago. In 1840 
Michael Smith lived on the northwest corner of the Stump 
Road and the road leading to Samuel Stover’s (now Trauger’s) 
mill. For many years Michael’s son, Amos, lived on the south- 
east intersection of these roads and resided there at the time of 
his death. He held the office of constable for several terms at a 
time when considerable responsibility and dignity attached to the 
office. Amos Smith had six children: Mary Ellen, who married 
Israel Wismer and lived on her grandfather’s property; Jacob, 
a stonemason, who resided on an adjoining property; Emma, 
who married Samuel Lear and lived on what was known as the 
Cope farm; Michael, who was the last blacksmith at Smiths 
Corner in a shop on the Stump Road near the cross roads; Alice 
who married Reuben Walker, of Tinicum, owner of a farm on 
the Wormanville Road, and Kate, wife of John M. Nash, who 
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was killed by an automobile near Easton, Pa., February 9, 1940. 
After the death of her father Kate Nash bought the home pro- 
perty and lived there until her death thirty years ago. There 
are no members of the Smith family now living in the village. 
Amos Smith seventy years ago planted a peach orchard on his 
farm, which was a great success. He then planted several more 
orchards, as did his neighbors, and Smiths Corner became noted 
for its peaches, buyers coming with teams from this and adjoin- 
ing counties. At the height of the season wagonloads of the 
luscious fruit were hauled to Byram Station on Belvidere Divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Railroad and shipped by rail from 
there to New York and other points. The Smiths Corner 
growers did their own propagating, planting the peach stones for 
scions, which they budded. ‘They carried on a profitable busi- 
ness in selling both young trees and fruit. In this work Amos 
Smith was the pioneer. At the end of about twenty years the 
business was abandoned.t’ A school house has been located in 
the village for more than a hundred years. In 1836 David 
Smith gave to trustees a lot of twenty perches and a new build- 
ing for school purposes, reserving the growing timber. This 
building was located on the Hinkletown and Milton Roads. It 
was abandoned for school purposes about 1865 and was then 
used as a blacksmith shop. “The new school house was built a 
short distance west of the old building. The large store build- 
ing on the southeast corner of the cross roads was built before 
1870 by a member of the Cope family, who later sold it to 
Benjamin Hall. In late years it has been used as a dwelling. 
A store was opened on another location. 


SMITHTOWN— 


A small village in the northeastern part of Plumstead 
‘Township on Delaware River Road (‘Route 326). The Smith- 
town of the days when the canal was the great artery of water 
traffic was nearer Point Pleasant than the Smithtown of today. 
‘The Smithtown of the present is the community centered around 
the nameless little stream that tumbles down a deep cleft in 
the river hill, known as Dark Hollow, and this is nearly three 
miles above Point Pleasant. A century and a half ago there 
lived at Smithtown a family of Quakers who not only gave the 
village its name but made it famous throughout the new re- 


‘Information supplied by Daniel F. Merganthaler, a former resident 
of Plumstead Township. 
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public. Joseph and Robert Smith, who owned land there be- 
fore 1783, began the manufacture of farming implements at 
Smithtown in 1800. They were inventors of a number of im- 
provements in farm implements, the most important of which 
probably was the cast-iron mould-board for plows. Before 
the Smith invention the only practical mould-boards in use 
were made of wood, sheathed with iron. It is a notable fact 
that the Smith plow has never been materially improved upon. 
The plows of today are practically the same in principle, shape 
and material as the Smith plow. Men of prominence became 
interested in the products of the Smith plant. One of their 
most distinguished patrons was President Thomas Jefferson, 
whose vast plantation, ‘‘Monticello,” in Virginia, was widely- 
known. When Jefferson sent the Smiths an order for “‘one of 
your best plows,’’ it is related they replied: ‘Our plows are all 
best.” ‘They were the first users in Bucks County of anthracite 
for house-heating purposes and seemed to be among the most 
progressive people of the times. The patent for the Smith plow 
was granted to Robert Smith May 19, 1800, the description of 
the invention being: ‘‘A new and useful improvement, being the 
Mould Board of a Plough.’ The letters patent are signed by 
President John Adams and Charles Lee, Secretary of State, and 
are made out to Robert Smith.’ Robert was a surveyor, Joseph 
a blacksmith. The new plow was Robert’s idea, but Joseph 
made the plows. When Joseph obtained a half interest in the 
_ patent, he made several improvements over the first model. 


SOLEBURY— 


Village in central northwestern Solebury Township at the 
intersection of Old York Road (Route 657) and the road from 
Peters Corner to Phillips Mill on Delaware River Road (Route 
326). ‘The greater part of the village stands upon land known 
in early times as the Dawson Tract. On 9th mo. 6th, 1681, 
William Penn gave a deed to Nathaniel Harding, basketmaker, 
of London, for 500 acres of land, which was taken up in Sole- 
bury Township and was bounded east by the Pike and Ely 
tracts, south by the Logan tract, west by the Scarborough tract 
and north by what later became the Upper or Old York Road. 
In 1719 Francis Harding, merchant, and Ralph Jackson, white- 


'The original of the letters patent, specifications and interesting busi- 
ness letters of that day addressed to the Smiths and relating to the patent are 
on file in Bucks County Historical Society’s MS. Collection. 
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smith,t both of Philadelphia, son, son-in-law and heirs of 
Nathaniel Harding, sold the 500 acres to John Dawson, “‘yeo- 
man, of Saulsbury,’’ who appears to have been the first actual 
settler on the tract. Eventually the Dawson land was cut up 
into smaller tracts, the greater part going to the Blackfan family 
and the remainder to the Fell, Eastburn and other families. The 
village’s first name was Centre Hill from its being near the town- 
ship’s geographical center. The post office was established under 
that name December 23, 1831, when Charles Rice was appoint- 
ed postmaster. Twelve years later (June 7, 1845) the office 
was moved ito Centre Bridge. It was restored to Centre Hill 
March 2, 1882, under the name Solebury, which has since also 
been the village name. Wilmot Quinby, who was appointed 
postmaster in 1882, held the office continuously for a peri- 
od of sixty years. 


SOLEBURY MOUNTAIN— 


Lies in southeastern Solebury Township. It is part of a 
range of hills that extends across the township from Delaware 
River, between Bowman Hill and New Hope, to just beyond 
the Buckingham Township line. Specifically, the name Sole- 
bury Mountain is applied to two miles of the central part of 
this range, which attains an elevation of 460 tto 480 feet. Ex- 
cept for a small overflow sheet of trap rock, the geological struc- 
ture of the mountain is similar to that of other hills in that part 
of the county. 7 


SOLEBURY TOWNSHIP— 


In central northeastern Bucks County, bounded north- 
west by Plumstead Township, northeast by Delaware River, 
southeast by Upper Makefield Township, southwest by Buck- 
ingham Township. Originally Buckingham and Solebury were 
one township. Exactly when the separation took place is not quite 
clear, but it seems certain it was not later than 1703, according to 
the Cutler resurvey? and it may have been a year or two earlier. 
The resurvey was doubtless occasioned by the partition. In that 


1A whitesmith (in contrast to a blacksmith) was a worker in white 
metal, as a tinsmith, silversmith and galvanizer of iron. The word white- 
smith is not common, even in old documents. 


2While the draught of the Cutler resurvey of Solebury is not dated, 
the presumption is strong that it was made the same year as the Cutler 
resurvey of Buckingham Township, which is dated 1703. 
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year (1703) twenty-three landowners held twenty-eight tracts, 
quite regular in outline and some of them perfect parallelograms, 
extended across the township in four irregular tiers, from the 
Manor of Highlands on the southeast to Paunaucussing Creek 
on the northwest. The ttier along the river, commencing at the 
manor line, is marked: Robert Heath 1,000 acres (two tracts 
of 500 acres), Joseph Pike 624 acres, Randal Speakman 500 
acres, Richard Burgess 300 acres, Henry Paxson 100 acres. 
Second tier, commencing at the upper line of Robert Heath’s 
land: Gilbert Dymock 220 acres, Randal Speakman 500 acres, 
William Croasdale now Henry Paxson 250 acres, Jeremiah 
Langhorne 250 acres, Francis White now George Brown 250 
acres; a large vacant uncharted triangular tract, extends along 
the river from the Brown and Langhorne tracts to the Paunau- 
cussing. Third tier, commencing at the manor line: Great 
Spring tract of James Logan 500 acres (on the southeast this 
tract abutted the Heath tract), James Logan since William Scar- 
borough (acreage not noted, but apparently same size as Great 
Spring tract which it adjoined), vacant tract 320 acres, Stephen 
Beakes 624 acres, Samuel Beakes 350 acres, Ezra Croasdale 200 
acres, George Brown 200 acres, Joseph Pike 376 acres. Fourth 
tier (adjoining Buckingham Township line), commencing at 
the manor line: Thomas Bye now John Bye 438 acres, John 
Scarborough 504 acres, Isaac Pellar 100 acres, Proprietary’s 
Land 500 acres, Roger Hartley 100 acres and allowance, Ed- 
ward Hartley acreage not stated, Jedidiah Allen 230 acres, 
Thomas Canby' 450 acres, Randal Blackshaw 500 acres. Several 
Owners were not residents. The Bye, Beakes, Pike, Speakman, 
Scarborough, Heath, Pellar, Canby, Paxson and Blackshaw 
families appear to have been original settlers. Among other 
early families were the Dawsons, Blackfans, Elys and Eastburns. 
Tihese families and those which came to the township later 
produced many men eminent in professional, military and other 
walks of life, to name only a few, Samuel D. Ingham, Secretary 
of the United States Treasury; General Zebulon M. Pike, sol- 
dier and explorer; Andrew Ellicott, civil engineer who designed 
the plan of Washington, D. C., and Colonel George Wall, Re- 
volutionary patriot. The derivation of the name Solebury has 
been the cause of much interesting controversy over a long period 
of years. General Davis, historian of the county, throws little 
light on the subject. He says, ‘“The origin of the name is un- 


''This name is obscurely written. 
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known, nor have we been able to find it elsewhere.’ Of course 
General Davis did not find it elsewhere because it is almost cer- 
tainly a corruption of another word that finally took the form 
of Solebury. A good, but not positive, case is made out by those 
who think the word corrupted was Salisbury (pronounced 
Salz-ber-i), name of the county town of Wiltshire, England, 
and frequently copied as a place name in ithe United States. 
Charles M. and William F. James, of Philadelphia, take the 
Salisbury view of the matter. Dr. George Wheeler, Philadel- 
phia and Point Pleasant, entertained a similar view. ‘‘Sole- 
bury,’ he said, ‘‘may be a modification of Salisbury, the name 
of the county seat of Wiltshire, (England), from which large 
numbers of Friends came to Pennsylvania. I have seen the 
spelling ‘Solesbury’ for the Bucks County name.’’ Dr. Wheeler 
also thought that his finding the name of Williams Salsbury 
on the tax list for Philadelphia County for the year 1693 might 
have a bearing on the name Solebury. A very common way of 
spelling the name in the early part of the eighteenth century was 
Saulsbury. A valuable collection of old documents’ relating to 
the Dawson tract and the Dawson and Blackfan families in 
Solebury shows the early changes undergone by the township 
name. In the oldest document in which the name occurs, a bond 
(Thomas Dawson to Ralph Jackson, Philadelphia), dated 
December 5, 1714, the name is Soulsbury. In two releases, 
1719, it becomes Saulsbury. The present form, Solebury, first 
appears in 1720 in a lease between William Blakey, Jr., of 
Pennsbury, and John Dawson, of Solebury. In this lease it is 
spelled both Solebury and Soleburry.* In all later documents 
in this collection, the latest dated early in the nineteenth century, 


1Davis, Vol. I, p. 270. 


2Deposited recently in the Library of The Bucks County Historical 
Society by Miss Elizabeth Blackfan, Philadelphia. The earliest document in 
this collection, the marriage certificate of Edward Blackfan, son of John 
Blackfan, of Stenning in the County of Sussex, and Rebekah Crispin, daughter 
of William Crispin, of Kinsdale, Ireland, is signed by William Penn, his wife 
Gulielma Maria Penn and daughter Letitia Penn, and is dated , eighth- 
mo., 1680. 


8The following story of the origin of the name, read at a meeting 
of Solebury Farmers’ Club March 21, 1891, is interesting, but apparently 
fanciful and not to be considered seriously: “‘A great plague occurred in Lon- 
don in the year 1666, and the great fire in that city followed the next year, 
in which 13,000 houses and many lives were destroyed. Jeremiah Berry, 
a gentleman of note, together with his wife and all of their nine children 
except the oldest son, 18 years of age, perished in those two calamities. The 
name of his son was Solomon Berry, and, he being the sole survivor of that 
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the name is always Solebury, except in a release of 1731 and in 
the marriage certificate of William Blackfan and Esther 
Dawson, 1758, where it is Soleberry, and in the mar- 
riage certificate of Isaac Chapman and Martha Blackfan, 
1809, which has it Solesbury. But all this throws little 
light on the origin and meaning of the name. Joseph E. Sand- 
ford, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in a letter to the compiler of this 
volume, dated April 27, 1940, offers an ingenious solution that 
deserves close attention. He says: “SOLEBURY: I think that 
the ‘Solomon Berry’ etymology is bunk! The old ‘Salsbury’ 
idea is better, though not such a good story. It seems probable 
that the name comes from ‘SOLE’ pond or wet place—plus 
‘bury,’ a manor. The many springs, and the Great Spring in 
Particular, would support this. We find this use of ‘SOLE’ in 
the English surname Nethersole. It is also possible that the 
SOLE here is one of the recognized forms of SULL—a Plow 
(English ‘Plough’). Sull was spelled also ‘Sul: Sull: Soule, 
Sewl, Sole, Sowle, Zoul, Zarl’—according to the New English 
Dictionary. If this etymology were accepted it would make 
Solebury the equivalent of Plough Manor, or Ploughland—not 
a bad name for a rich agricultural neighborhood.’’ Solebury 
has more than its full share of historic places — the old grave- 
yard along the Windy Bush Road, the Silver Mine Farm, the 
Great Spring and its Indian traditions, the many dimly remem- 
bered industries of Aquetong Creek valley, Burn Bridle 
Forest and its oldentime tales, its sites of Revolutionary 


unfortunate family, was nicknamed Sol, or Sole Berry, and bore this name 
until his death, which occurred in 1722 at the age of 74 years, All his home 
ties being severed, he went to live with his mother’s relatives in Buckingham- 
shire. Here he joined the Society of Friends and became a worthy and con- 
sistent member. In the year 1682 he came to this country in company 
with James Streater, Richard Parsons, Richard Quinby and others, and 
settled with them near what is now called Greenville, Buckingham Township. 
In 1705 James Streater donated ten acres for a meeting house and graveyard, 
and the first meeting house for Buckingham was finished in 1708, and 
Solomon, or Sole Berry, as he was always called, who lived in the Streater 
family (having never married), was made the sexton of the same. This 
position gave him prominence, and, being a pattern of honesty and genial 
kindness, he was loved and honored by all. He dug the first grave in that 
yard, and died suddenly, of apoplexy, while attending to the digging of the 
twenty-ninth grave; his own being the thirtieth, and his last resting place 
was long known from that fact. As Buckingham Township contained 
33,000 acres of land, it was deemed too large and was divided early in 1709, 
and that portion now known as ‘Solebury,’ containing over 14,000 acres, 
was named after the faithful sexton of Buckingham meeting, who, being the 
sole survivor of that unfortunate family of Berry, hence the name of Sole- 
berry.” 
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fame in the near-collapse period of the patriot cause (Tom Paine 
is said to have written Common Sense at the Thompson Neely 
house), and the ancient copper mine and its mysterious historic 
background. The copper mine is on the former Neely premises 
along Pidcock Creek near the old mill dam and is now a part 
of Washington Crossing Park. In 1854 John T. Neely, then 
owner of the land, rediscovered the mine after it had been for- 
gotten for a century. Observing certain conditions on the bank 
of his mill dam that seemed to be the work of man, rather than 
nature, he began shoveling age-old debris from a depression in 
the bank. He had not gone far before he discovered an adit 
(entrance to an old-time mine), concealed by a dry wall. Re- 
moving the wall, the entrance and mine were disclosed, inhabit- 
ed by a large colony of bats and a score or more of big snakes 
that had thrived on the bats. A cavity over the mine, seventy 
feet from the entrance revealed a vertical shaft. In 1864 the 
property was leased by a man from New York, who reopened 
and cleaned out the mine, but due to Civil War conditions then 
prevailing he decided not to operate it. His mining expert 
located a rich vein of copper ore and also found evidence leading 
him to believe the tools of the old miners were of a kind obsolete 
and not in use for two centuries. Great quantities of material 
had been removed. Indians resident on the property told early 
settlers that the mine had been worked by white men, who 
loaded ithe ore on rafts which were then drifted down the river. 
Who were these mysterious white men? ‘Robert Thompson, 
grandfather of John T. Neely, rediscoverer of the mine, bought 
the mine farm in 1753 from a company, comprising James 
Hamilton, Langhorne Biles, Joseph Farren and William Plum- 
sted, of Philadelphia, and William Allen and Lawrence Grow- 
den, of Bucks County. Some of these men were early owners 
of Durham Iron Works. While they did not work it, they of 
course knew about the copper mine, likely an old mine at that 
time. The company had bought the property from William 
Coleman, the grantee from the Proprietary, and the company’s 
deed to Robert Thompson reserved the “‘full and free liberty, 
license and authority to dig, search and work for copper, lead 
and iron ore, and the right of way to and from the mines to the 
river Delaware.’’ Again, the haunting question, who were these 
primitive miners? Were they the Swedes who came in force 
into Delaware Bay in 1642 and sailed their galleons up the 
river to the Falls to receive the ore rafted down from the Indian 
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town of Winnahawchunick? — for Sweden in that day 
was noted for copper production. Or were they the Albion 
Knights of 1623-34, about whom General Davis writes delight- 
fully?? May not the quest of these adventurous young English 
bloods have been the rich Solebury copper mine? But again, 
they may only have been the menials of John Pidcock, who before 
the township had its being, settled around the mouth of the 
creek that bears his name and whose deed gave him the right 
“to dig ore in’ the land he bought. Here may be the oldest 
extant evidence of the hand of white man in Pennsylvania, yet 
the people of the county and State, even though it is within the 
bounds of a State Park, look upon it with little more than cold 
cursory curiosity. The only Bucks Countian to study the old 
mine seriously was Captain John S. Bailey, of Buckingham,’ 
who, in answer to his own question as to when and by whom 
the mine was opened, says, ‘‘At present the answer can simply 
be, as in the case of the old Round Tower at Newport, the 
Writing Rock at Dighton, or the great mounds and caves of 
the West: We have no history!’’....John G. Whittier, the New 
England poet, lived in Solebury from 1837 to 1840. The 
stone dwelling and 10-acre tract where he made his home was 
owned by three sisters, Sarah, Mary and Mercy White, daughters 
of Joseph White. The year he left Solebury (1840) the pro- 
_ perty was sold by the two surviving White sisters to Joseph 
_ Healy. Graham Starr now holds title to the property. The 
house stands about 350 yards south of the highway leading 
from Lumberville to Lahaska. A large oil painting by Daniel 
Garber, hanging in the assembly room of The Bucks County 
Historical Society’s Museum, shows the building very much 
like it appeared when the poet occupied it. 


SOUTHAMPTON— 


Village pleasantly situated near central Upper Southamp- 
*on Township at thé intersection of Street Road (Route 252) 
and the road from Richboro to Bethayres (Route 326). Though 
the largest village in the township, its development began late, 
mainly after the close of the Civil War. By 1870 it hada large 
agricultural machine shop, several other business places, includ- 
ing a store, and about fifteen dwelling houses. A century ago 


1Davis, Vol. I, pp. 2, 4. 


?John S. Bailey in ‘‘The Solebury Copper Mine” (1880), in Papers 
Read before The Bucks County Historical Society, Vol. I, pp. 6-13. 
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there were only three houses at the cross roads, two occupied by 
Elijah Banes and Edward Boileau. The third was a store and 
dwelling, built in 1793 by Thomas Banes for his son William. 
The hamlet at that time was called Lower Corner, to distinguish 
it from Upper Corner on State Road, to become later Johns- 
ville. Subsequently it was known for a long time as Fetters 
Corner, so called in honor of Casper Fetter, the village store- 
keeper and member of a numerous family of that name, early 
settlers in the Huntingdon Valley section and later in Southamp- 
ton and Northampton Townships. The post office was estab- 
lished March 18, 1880, with William H. Stout, as postmaster. 
The name then adopted was Southamptonville, later shortened 
to Southampton. The village has grown fast in population and 
importance during the last two or three decades. It has a Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a Woman’s Club whose several committees 
are doing constructive civic work, and a Junior Women’s Club 
which gives lectures and entertainments to help support a 
public library. 


SOUTHAMPTON TOWNSHIP— 


In southeastern Bucks County, bounded northwest by 
Warminster Township, northeast by Northampton Township, 
southeast by Bensalem and Middletown Townships, southwest 
by the Philadelphia-Montgomery County line. It is about six 
miles long by two wide and its lines form a parallelogram. ‘The 
jury appointed by the Court in 1692 to subdivide the county 
reported that it had laid out ‘Southampton and the lands about 
it, with Warminster, one.’’. Prior to that date, however, both 
Southampton and Warminster had territorial existence, as the 
lines on the Holme map seem to show, with boundaries nearly 
as they are today. The Court recognized Southampton as a 
separate township in 1703. It is named for the borough and 
port town of Southampton, Hampshire, England, situated on 
a bay of the English Channel twelve miles south of Winchestet 
and seventy-six from London. It was peopled very early by Eng- 
lish settlers, some of whom purchased land of William Penn before 
he came to this country. Later a number of Holland Dutch, 
mostly from New York, took up land mainly in the south- 
eastern part. The Holme map shows a mile square tract in the 
township center, unnamed, but probably intended to be reserved 
as a manor or for town lots and never developed for that pur- 
pose. Southampton was once noted for its mineral deposits. 
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Charles B. Trego, an assistant State geologist, in his ‘Geography 
of Pennsylvania’ (1843), lists the following as having been 
found in a small bed of primary limestone on the road from 
Feasterville to Langhorne: Labrador feldspar, plumbago, sul- 
phuret of iron, tabular spar, scapolite, augite, oxide of titanium, 
moroxite, and other mineral combinations. On a ridge of land 
north of Edge Hill and not far from Feasterville is the celebrated 
mine of black lead or plumbago. Black lead was discovered here 
about 1750 by a Frenchman named Ralph Drackit, a miner 
and tinker, who lived in a small house on the hill on the estate 
of Joseph Thornton, Esq. He is said to have been in the town- 
ship before 1712. He is described by one who knew him as 
“in low circumstances, but remarkable for ingenuity, intelli- 
gence and sagacity, being fond of drink, but was considered an 
innocent and inoffensive man, who was much in his element 
when plodding about in bye places alone, searching for some- 
thing nobody else was looking for.”’ Thus he stumbled upon 
black lead on the farm owned by John Naylor, recognized its 
value and kept the secret to himself, digging at night, carefully 
covering his excavations and smelting his finds in his furnace for 
sale in Philadelphia. But Naylor one day noticed the distur- 
bance of the ground in his cornfield and that night he surprised 
the miner at work. Drackit freely admitted that he was digging 
for black lead and Naylor generously allowed him to proceed. 
But it was much later when the mine was worked on a large 
scale. ‘The black lead farm passed successively from Naylor to 
Thomas, Henry and Daniel Walmsley, Robert Manson, and 
later to George Vanartsdalen and Isaac Hogeland. William R. 
Rodman was in charge of the mining operations probably while 
the farm was owned by Manson or some of his family. The 
lead was difficult to mine. It was found at varying depths down 
to 70 feet. Water was troublesome and in 1826 an attempt 
was made to drain the mine by a subterranean tunnel. As an- 
other means of disposing of the water, two pumps were worked 
by a single horse, raising the water to within thirty feet of the 
surface, where it passed off by a side drain. By these imperfect 
methods and with the assistance of three to six hands, $25,000 
_ worth of ore was taken out within three years. The plumbago 
is said to have been of very fine quality. It was barreled up and 
sold at fifteen to forty cents a pound or $20 to about $100 a 
barrel, and much of it was exported to Europe, where it was 
found to be the purest plumbago known, except that from 
one mine in England. The yield of the mine diminished as the 
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years passed and by 1840 it was entirely filled up. General 
Davis states that he remembered when the mine was worked. 
Southampton has always been a rich and populous agricultural 
township. The voting population increased so rapidly in recent 
years it became necessary to divide the township. ‘The decree 
effecting the division was signed by the Court in 1928. ‘The 
line of division crosses the township from the Northampton 
Township line east of Churchville to the Montgomery County 
line. The northwest township, called Upper Southampton, 
has a slightly larger area than the other division, Lower South- 
ampton. 


SOUTH LANGHORNE— 


Borough erected from southwestern Middletown Town- 
ship in 1889. Its rapid development into a town began with 
the extension of the Newtown, Langhorne and Bristol Electric 
Railway from Langhorne to Bristol in 1896. Later its ex- 
pansion was stimulated by the construction of Lincoln High- 
way through the town. The New York Branch of the Reading 
Railway divides the borough from Langhorne Manor. Lang- 
horne, Langhorne Manor, South Langhorne and Hulmeville 
are now practically one town separated into four boroughs by 
imaginary lines. When Attleboro’s name was changed in 1876 
to Langhorne, what is now South Langhorne retained the name 
Attleboro. The post office was established November 27, 
1882, under the name of Eden, with George W. Hall as first 
postmaster. When the memorable Garden was thus honored, 
no other town or post office in Pennsylvania and only one town- 
ship (in Lancaster County) was so named. The name Eden 
was not generally adopted by the residents as a town name. The 
borough was incorporated in 1889 in the name of Attleboro. 
With the town bearing one name and the post office another, so 
much confusion arose that the citizens petitioned the Court to 
have the name of the town changed to South Langhorne, the 
postal authorities having agreed to also change the post office 
name. The Court granted the petition September 16, 1910. 
South Langhorne is a bustling industrial town, in contrast 
to Langhorne and Langhorne Manor, which are almost resi- 
dential. It has an efficient fire company. The organization 
known as the Associated Business Men of South Langhorne sees 
that its civic and business interests do not lag. 
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SPINNERSTOWN— 


Village pleasantly situated in central northwestern Milford 
Township near the Lehigh County line. The Spinnerstown 
Turnpike (Route 923) and the road from Geryville to Steins- 
burg (Route 922) intersect in the village. It was named for 
the Spinner family. Several properties there, including the 
tavern and store, were owned by members of that family in 
1850. Cigarmaking has been an important industry, two of the 
early manufacturers being Jacob and John Boyer. D. D. Spinner 
managed a tannery in 1850, and the same year Theophilus Trum- 
bower manufactured plows and Nathan C. Roeder was postmaster 
and village merchant. The saw mill on Molasses Creek nearby was 
operated by Samuel Stahl. The post office was established 
December 10, 1825, with Henry Haring as first postmaster. 
Half a mile west of Spinnerstown is St. John’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, the oldest house of worship of that denomi- 
nation in Bucks County. ‘The records go back to 1734, but the 
location and date of the first church building are not certainly 
known. ‘The church register was opened in 1736, the title page 
of which bears the name ‘“‘Church Book of the Christian Con- 
gregation at Great Swamp.” Rev. Dr. Henry M. Muhlenberg, 
founder of the Lutheran Church in America, is believed to have 
been one of the first pastors. In 1763 a log church was built 
on the site of the present building. The ground was donated 
by Elder Jonas Scheetz and wife and the church thenceforth 
became popularly known as Scheetz’s Church. A stone struc- 
ture replaced the log building in 1820. The present stone edifice, 
60 by 40 feet, was built in 1874 at a cost of $10,000. Spin- 
nerstown is in the heart of an agricultural district and is head- 
quarters for Great Swamp Grange, Patrons of Husbandry. 


SPRINGFIELD TOWNSHIP— 


Lying near the southeastern edge of eastern Pennsylvania's 
mountain system, this township of rugged hill and deep valley 
comes nearest of any in the county to duplicating the county's 
primitive physical conditions as pioneers found them. Long 
and narrow, it has a ten-and-a-half-mile border along Berks and 
Northampton Counties on the northwest. Northeast it is 
bounded by Durham and Nockamixon Townships, southeast by 
Nockamixon, Haycock, Richland and Milford “Townships, 
southwest by Milford. It has peculiar and irregular shape. Its 
line of more than four miles along Durham and Nockamixon 
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converges to less than half a mile at its opposite end bordering 
Milford. It has the distinction of having the highest elevation 
in the county, which reaches 980 feet near the summit of Flint 
Hill* on the county line a mile northwest of Passer. Overlook- 
ing both the Saucon and Durham valleys, the view from the 
hill is as impressive as any to be found in the State. Only two 
elevations within the range of vision are higher. Far away to 
the southwest may be seen the South Mountain range, only 
one spur of which is slightly more elevated than Flint Hill. Be- 
hind South Mountain in Lehigh Valley lie Allentown and 
Bethlehem. To the north are Easton, and the famous Hexen- 
kopf, which outstrips Flint Hill in height by only fifty feet. 
Turning to the southeast Buckwampun is in view, and also 
Haycock Mountain, lower than Flint Hill by only twenty feet, 
—conspicuous because of its isolation and regular and unusual 
conical contour, probably only duplicated in the State by Sugar- 
loaf in Luzerne County. Upon petition of its inhabitants 
Springfield was established as a township in 1743, third from 
the last to be organized. While there is no record of Court 
action, the petition must have been granted, as the township 
was surveyed and laid out in that year and named Springfield 
from its abundance of hill and meadow springs. The Lottery 
Lands of Springfield, which John and Thomas Penn designed 
to liquidate by the sale of lottery tickets and a drawing in 1735, 
adjoined the Manor of Richland. About this time Springfield 
land was being rapidly taken up by immigrants. The few 
English landholders were giving way to actual settlers. The 
lottery scheme may have been devised by the Proprietaries to 
raise revenue, which was coming into their coffers very slowly. 
The lottery land comprised several thousand acres and 1293 
prizes of 25 to 3000 acres were to be awarded, the number of 
tickets issued being 7,750 at 40 shillings, the number sold 
being unknown. For some reason the drawing did not take 
place, but holders of tickets were allowed to take title to land. 
Nearly all of it came into possession of Pennsylvania German 


"In January, 1832, Christian Bertles, member of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly from Bucks County, offered an amendment to the road bill then 
under consideration by the House, proposing a State road over Flint Hill. 
Mr. Bertles supported his amendment by a speech. After describing the 
disadvantages people on the Lehigh side of the hill and those on the Bucks 
side labored under by reason of a lack of communication with each other, 
he concluded his speech with this peroration: ‘‘Mr. Chairman, Flint Hill 
rears its head like the Andes and presents an almost impassible barrier between 


7 


us, 
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families. Some of the early families were the Hornes, Hesses, 
Ruths, Bucks, Bursons, Otts, Manns, Barclays, Boyers, Ritters, 
Apples, Twinings, Reasers and Wittes. On the Horne home- 
stead, birthplace of Rev. Dr. A. R. Horne, stands the oldest 
house now in the township. Judge John Barclay, a native, 
became president Judge of the County Courts, succeeding Judge 
Henry Wynkoop. Trinity Union Church, near Pleasant Valley, 
is one of the county’s oldest places of worship. It was organiz- 
ed before 1745 and its log building of 1751 had a tiled floor. 
Springfield and Durham are the only townships that now have 
natural brook trout streams, the temperature of the water and 
other conditions being ideal for fish of that species. Brown 
trout have also been introduced in the same streams. 


SPRING GARDEN— 


Hamlet, mill and large mill dam on Neshaminy Creek, 
on the line between Newtown and Northampton Townships 
and about a mile and a half west of Newtown Borough. Near 
the mill dam, in Newtown Township, is Dripping Spring, a 
famous natural curiosity that never fails to excite the interest 
of the visitor. Instead of bubbling up from the ground, the 
water from the spring drips from an overhanging bank and 
roots of shrubs and other vegetable matter growing on the edge 
of the bank. ‘The place takes its name from this spring. 


SPRING GARDEN— 


The name of an irregular tract of land in Springfield 
Township, containing 67 acres and 89% perches, according 
to a survey dated January 2, 1810. ‘This land was patented 
October 10, 1750, to John Chapman, the surveyor, and doubt- 
less he gave the name to the tract. The name has long been 
forgotten and the exact location of the tract has not been deter- 
mined, 


SPRINGTOWN— 


A flourishing town in northwestern Springtown Town- 
ship, within a mile of the Northampton County line and on 
Route 386, the main highway from Richlandtown through the 
picturesque Durham Creek valley, meeting Route 611 at Dur- 
ham Furnace. Largest and one of the township’s oldest settle- 
ments, the town is built upon a 500-acre tract granted in 1738 
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to Stephen Twining,’ of which 300 acres were sold by Twining 
in 1763 to Abraham Funk, founder of the town. Funk built 
Springtown mill on Springtown Creek, a small stream rising 
west of the town. Feeding this stream is a strong spring, not 
the source of the creek but the likely source of the town’s name. 
The old mill and its site has remained in possession of the Funk 
family down to the present and is now owned and operated by 
Henry H. Funk, a descendant of the pioneer miller. One 
authority says the first mill was built by Twining and that 
Funk built a new mill in 1782.2, Henry H. Funk in early life 
Was a newspaper man. He and his father, Henry S. Funk, a 
member of the State Assembly (1895-1898), published the 
Springtown Times, an eight-page weekly newspaper. It must 
have been with emotions such as were known only to the coun- 
try printer-publisher, who acted in turn as his own ‘devil,’ 
composer, pressman and editor, that the father joyfully scanned 
the first moist sheet as it came from the Times press on April 11, 
1886; and the son, perchance as rueful as the father had been 
joyous, with regret locked up the forms and laid the old shoot- 
ing-stick down on the composing stone for the last time Septem- 
ber 14, 1918.* Henry S. Funk was one of the most active 
business men Springfield Township ever produced. He not only 
had personal charge of his extensive saw and flouring mills, 
handle works and homestead farms, but he filled the office of 
Justice of the Peace, was postmaster during the terms of Presi- 
dents Garfield and Harrison, secretary of the Globe Mutual 
Live Stock Insurance Company, president of the local building 
and loan association, director of the Quakertown and Eastern 
Railroad Company and president of the Keystone Manufac- 
turing Company. The year before the Quakertown and Eastern 


*General Davis relates (History of Bucks County, Vol. I, p. 73) that 
Stephen Twining, a grandson of the pioneer Stephen, removed prior to the 
Revolution to Brodhead’s Creek, seven miles above Stroudsburg, where he 
and his family were captured by Indians and carried to Canada. One of his 
sons was killed and scalped by the Indians near the house, Mrs. Twining 
died as the result of her treatment and Twining himself was sold into slavery 
in Canada, falling into the hands of a man who had been an aide to General 
Wolfe. After operating a mill for his master for a year, Twining was freed 
and returned to the home of his father in Upper Makefield. Later he 
went to central Pennsylvania and died at Great Bend on Susquehanna River, 
April 15, 1826, aged 84 years. 


J. H. Battle in History of Bucks County, 1887, p. 635. 


*A complete file of this newspaper, the best chronicle of events in 
Durham valley for a third of a century, was presented to The Bucks County 
Historical Society in 1939 by Henry H. Funk. 
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Railroad was completed from Quakertown to Springtown, 
Robert M. Yardley, attorney, of Doylestown, acting as solicitor 
for a number of Springtown residents, presented a petition at 
the March term of Court, asking for a borough charter. The 
petition was referred to the Grand Jury. The jury approved 
it at the same term (March 21, 1895). But the borough 
charter never materialized and the town is still unincorporated. 
However, the town was plotted into squares, with named streets. 
A post office was established January 1, 1806, one of the earliest 
in the upper part of the county. David Conrad was first post- 
master. The town has two churches. Salem Evangelical 
Church, under the jurisdiction of the Evangelical Association, 
was built in 1842 and remodeled in 1872. ‘Christ Union 
Church (Lutheran and Reformed) was erected in 1872. The 
Mennonite denomination also helped to build Christ Church and 
worshipped there. 


SPRING VALLEY— 


Village charmingly situated in northwestern Buckingham 
Township on Route 202, between Doylestown and Bucking- 
ham village. The place is known for its springs and spring 
streams, hence its name. “The name occurs for the first time 
on the Morris Map of Bucks County, 1850. It appears to have 
been changed to Mechanics Valley, an inappropriate name, when 
the post office was established October 15, 1878, but the name of 
the village in the popular mind remained Spring Valley for 
many years thereafter. A few years since the old name for the 
post office was resumed. Watsons Creek, rising near Mechanics- 
ville and flowing through the village, at one time furnished 
power for two grist mills and a saw mill at Spring Valley. A 
tavern, which thrived for many years, was eventually abandoned 
and then converted into a store. One of the village’s early 
industries was a kiln for drying corn. Only a few others like it 
were operated in this county, although the demand for kiln- 
dried corn here and abroad was brisk years ago. ‘Grain-drying 
kilns were invented by Henry Quinn, an immigrant from Ire- 
land about 1800, who settled in the county near Riegelsville. 
Kiln-dried corn had two important merits over “‘green’’ corn, 
it could be ground much earlier and it could be safely packed 
in barrels for export. The first trial of a “Right and Left Double- 
Screw Counter-acting Turbine Propeller,’ patented by Joseph 
Hough, a Spring Valley mechanic and inventor, was made on 
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Matthew’s millpond in the village in 1873. The propeller was de- 
signed to overcome erosion damage to canal banks from the swell 
of boats. The State of New York, it appears, had offered a million 
dollars for a boat which would sail canals without a ripple, and 
Hough hoped to capture the reward. There is no record that he 
did. 


STEINSBURG— 


Village in northeastern Milford Township on the Allen- 
town Road (Route 924), within a half mile of the Lehigh 
County line. The village doubtless was named for the Stein- 
man family, whose ancestors came from the Palatinate in 1733, 
but when members of the family first settled in Milford Town- 
ship is not certain. Prior to 1852 the place was known as 
Steinmans Tavern and so appears on the Morris Map of Bucks 
County, 1850. The name was changed to Steinsburg April 27, 
1852, when a post office was established, with George Steinman 
as first postmaster. 


STONY HILL— 


Hamlet and hill in Solebury Township on the road leading 
from New Hope to Glendale, about half a mile west of Sole- 
bury Mountain. The hill, which has an elevation of 360 feet, 
is part of the Solebury Mountain range. 


STOOPVILLE—. 


Hamlet in northern Newtown Township on the road 
from Ryans Corner to Dolington. It was named for the Stoop 
family. 


STRAWNTOWN— 


Village in northwestern Haycock Township, a mile south 
of Applebachsville, on the old Philadelphia-Bethlehem Road 
(Route 613). It was named for the Strawn family, once numer- 
ous in the township, and never had another name. The family 
name was originally spelled Strahan, Strawhn and Strawhan. 
A David Strawhan was a real estate holder in Haycock Town- 
ship in 1793. Ome of the Strawns went to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands about 1870, where he became interested in the leper 
colony and never returned. The village is mentioned in Gordon’s 
Gazetteer of Pennsylvania, 1832. At that time it had fourteen 
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dwelling houses, a store and a tavern. It lies in the heart of a 
large tract of land early known as Stokes Meadow. William 
Stokes, who later lived in Doylestown, was postmaster at 
Strawntown in 1830.1 | The post office was abandoned many 
years ago and mail is supplied by rural delivery from Quaker- 
town. The village inn is very old, certainly antedating stage 
coach days, but records fail to show the year in which it was 
built. The stone building was small, afterwards enlarged by 
additions. The Philadelphia and Bethlehem stages stopped 
regularly there. More recent owners were the Raudenbush, 
Sultan and Frey families. Joseph Miller, its landlord for a 
number of years, sold it to the present owner, Maurice Block, 
a collector of antiques and possessor of a collection of fine old 
guns, once numbering a thousand. At the rear of the barn 
a deep cave, probably nearly as old as the inn itself, figures in 
the Indian and legendary lore of the neighborhood. It is alleged, 
but not verified, that the Strahan family of Haycock ‘Township 
was related to William Strahan, noted London bookseller and 
confidential correspondent of Benjamin Franklin from 1743 to 
1783. Copies of many Franklin-Strahan letters are in the files 
of The Bucks County Historical Society.’ 


SUGAR BOTTOM— 


This is the name of a low-lying district along Neshaminy 
Creek in Warwick Township between Bridge Valley and Ewers 
Mill. ‘There are two theories about the origin of this name, 
both quite interesting. For a few years preceding, during and 
immediately after the Civil War, sugar, molasses, cotton and 
other staples produced in the South became scarce and very high- 


‘Table of The Post Offices in the United States, Arranged as They 
Were October 1, 1830. By Direction of The Postmaster General. Printed 
by Duff Green. Washington. 1831. William Stokes was a surveyor. He 
made the first actual survey and draft of Doylestown Borough in 1838. 


“It was to Strahan that Franklin wrote one of his briefest and most 


famous letters, as follows: 
Joly oye 1775. 


Mr. Strahan,—You are a member of Parliament, and one of that 
majority which has doomed my country to destruction. You have begun 
to burn our towns and murder our people. Look on your hands, they are 
stained with the blood of your relations! You and I were long friends; you 
are now my enemy and [ am 

Yours, 
B. Franklin. 
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4 
priced in the North. Revenue runners brought some through, 
but the shortage of sugar and molasses was acute. ‘This fact 
induced some Bucks County farmers to experiment in the raising 
of sugar cane. They procured and planted seed of the sorghum 
plant (a stout canelike grass, Andropogon sorghum, var. sac- 
charatus, nearly allied to and resembling broomcorn), which 
they found could be successfully but not luxuriently, grown in 
rich soil. ‘To extract the cane’s moisture, from which sugar, 
home-made molasses and even rum could be made by the usual 
processes, mills were necessary. ‘The grist mill was not adapted 
to the purpose. Surprisingly little information can be obtained 
today about the sorghum mills in this county. They resembled 
in appearance the old-fashioned cider mills, of which two fine 
examples are preserved in the Museum of The Bucks County 
Historical Society, but so far as known not a single Bucks’ 
County sorghum mill survives today. The sorghum mill differ- 
ed from the cider mill in having the two or three upright wooden 
cylinders or rollers sheathed with iron slightly corrugated. The 
pressure applied by these cylinders expressed the juice without 
“chewing” the cane, as would have been the case had a cider 
mill been used. Sorghum mills of this kind were seen in oper- 
ation in remote places in North Carolina in 1917 by Curator 
Horace M. Mann, of The Bucks County Historical Society, 
while on a visit to that State in quest of a Norse mill. Those 
mills were operated by horse power, and they were so operated 
in Bucks County, with few exceptions, when the power was 
steam. Among the known sorghum mills was one on the Ben- 
jamin Wiggins farm a short distance south of Jericho Mountain 
in northwestern Upper Makefield Township, one in Holicong, 
another in Plumstead Township, one at Yardley in operation 
as late as 1868, and quite a large one in Buckingham Township 
on what is now the Deschamps farm near Forest Grove, operated 
by Comly Kirk and Isaac Corson.’ Still another mill was oper- 
ated on Sugar Bottom Road, which forms the Warwick-Buck- 
ingham line between Bridge Valley and Ewers Mill. Although 
its precise location is now forgotten, the site seems to have been 
on the land of S. Carver (probably Stephen Carver), who own- 


‘Mr. Kirk took much pleasure in relating»a story about a troop of 
twenty-five cavalrymen in uniform (possibly revenue officers) who rode up 
to this mill about 12 o’clock one summer night during the Civil War. Some 
of the men dismounted and spent half an hour thoroughly inspecting the 
plant and premises, after which they rode away without explaining their 
mission. Mr. Kirk believed they were looking for a moonshine still. 
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ed a large tract in the angle formed by Sugar Bottom Road and 
a cross road leading to Ewers’ grist mill. Carver at one time 
owned the grist mill and sold it to Robert Ewer prior to the 
Civil War. Charles DeCoursey, a resident of Bridge Valley, 
now 78 years of age, remembers seeing the sorghum mill machin- 
ery, but he does not recall who operated the mill. It appears 
that it was located on or near the bottom land and that people 
were obliged to go to the foot of the hill for sugar and molasses, 
hence the name Sugar Bottom. That sugar cane can be raised 
there is proven by the fact that Jean Hudson, a resident, raised 
some last year (1940). He eats the cane raw. His people live 
in the South and he obtains the seed from them. Frank K. 
Swain, “Fonthill,” Doylestown, has an entirely different solution 
for the name, which also involves the correctness of the name 
itself. In a letter dated February 14, 1940, he says: 


‘Sugar Bottom,’ at Bridge Valley, never seemed 
tight to me, as it was senseless. I believe it was original- 
ly Sugan Bottom. On Bridge Valley hill old David 
Lewis and his sons rushed chairs for a large area. 
David was killed on the highway. Down the Nesha- 
miny was Rush Valley (Rushland) and we may sup- 
pose they went there for fine chair rushes down to 
1890. Near by was Sugar Bottom along the Nesha- 
miny. Now, the Lewis family or others may have 
lived at Sugar Bottom, long before David, and rushed 
chairs there where rushes were handy and the place 
got its name from Sugan Bottom or rush seat work— 
not Sugar Bottom at all! Sugan Road has no bottom 
attached and may not mean a finished article, but a 
swampy place where rushes grew — rather fine 
rushes. I always intended to bring this out and 
tonight I looked it up in the New English Dictionary 
(Oxford), and here is what I found: 


“ ‘Sug—Obsolete. “1578, the Rushes grow in 
low moyst sugges or watering places.’ This 
is the earliest quotation. 

 ‘Sug—Sog, Sugg, To soak. 

 ‘Sugan—variant form of Suggan. 

“ ‘Suggan—a straw rope, saddle, coverlet or 
blanket, Clingtons, Frank O’Donnell, 
1861. ““['wo Suggann bottomed chairs.’ ’’ 
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“There was another quotation, ‘A little pig with a 
Sug or Sugan tied to its leg to take on the road,’ 
as to market. Don’t you think Sugar Bottom is 
Sugan (or Rush) Bottom? Shakespeare was born on 
a straw mat or mattress 1% in. thick, plaited, still 
shown in his birth house at Stratford-on-Avon. I 
saw it in 1925. I believe this would come under 
Sugan.”’ 


SUNDALE— 


Village near the center of Tinicum Township on the road 
from Ottsville to Erwinna. For many years this place was 
known as Headquarters because it was the center for business 
meetings of township officials. In the days of the Delaware 
Division Canal’s prosperity a number of boatmen lived in 
and near the village. It was a post office from about 1890 
to 1910, the name being changed about 1900 to Sundale. 
Mail is now supplied by rural delivery from Ottsville. 


SWAMP and SWAMP LINE— 


The northeastern part of the Nockamixon Township, the 
greater part of Bridgeton ‘Township and the northwestern part 
of Tinicum Township comprize a large territory colloquially 
called ““The Swamp.’ ‘The area is well defined on township 
maps drawn by Senator Webster Grim, of Doylestown, for the 
Atlas of Bucks County published by E. P. Noll & Co. in 1891. 
Excluding the lowlands of irregular breadth lying immediately 
along the river Delaware, the Swamp is enclosed on these maps 
by an imaginary line beginning at the eastern end of the Narrows 
in Nockamixon Township and extending westwardly along 
Narrows hill to a point a mile east of Kintnersville, where its 
course changes to a southerly direction, keeping a mile east of 
Route 611 to Revere. At Revere the line bears eastwardly, con- 
tinuing into Tinicum Township to the road leading from 
Ottsville through Sundale to Erwinna. Following this road 
quite closely, the curving line runs to Swamp Creek, northwest 
of Erwinna, where it takes a northerly and northwesterly course, 
following the general course of the river possibly a mile inland 
and passing through northeastern Tinicum and Bridgeton Town- 
ships to the place of beginning at the Narrows. Much of the 
Swamp is flat and underlaid with clay at varying depths below 
the surface, a circumstance that retards seepage of surface water 
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and produces wet marshy tracts, some of considerable area, with 
characteristic swamp vegetation. While there are cleared lands 
and productive fields, the territory as a whole is more suited 
to grazing than tillage, though its grazing possibilities have been 
indifferently developed. The early settlers, first a very few 
English and then a larger number of Irish and Germans from 
the Palatinate, built log cabins and log school houses, practically 
all of them now replaced by stone buildings. In some instances 
where the log construction was substantial; it has been annexed 
to the stone structure. Another influx of Germans came later 
from the Grand Duchy of Baden, commencing about the year 
1858 or perhaps a few years earlier. By 1872 these later settlers 
had become strong enough to build St. Joseph’s Catholic Church 
at Marienstein on the road from Revere to Upper Black Eddy. 
The early settlers made clearings in the brush and rocks for small 
farms, called “‘lots.’’ The clearing of a lot was often made the 
occasion for a “‘forlic,’’ when all the horse and man power the 
neighborhood could command would assemble and remove 
rocks, trees and brush, housing the firewood, burning the small 
branches and piling the rocks around the edge of the fields as 
fences, where they still may be seen. With the aid of a liberal 
supply of home-made “‘schnapps’’ and a big dinner, a prodigious 
amount of this kind of work was accomplished in the course of 
a day. ‘I‘he Swamp once had a number of prosperous potteries 
Where a great deal of the now valued tulip-ware was made. 
Time was when a person could stand in a certain point in 
Nockamixon Township and see the smoke curling from the 
flues of seven different potters’ kilns. Brickmaking, basket- 
making and charcoal burning were some of the lesser industries. 
Basket willow and other willow species suitable for basket- 
making grew luxuriently along the Swamp creeks. Much of 
the work of the Swamp basketmakers was beautifully done and 
some of the best specimens are still in use. Charcoal took the 
place of anthracite and dwellers generally made their own chat- 
coal for home consumption. But the main employment of 
Swamp inhabitants was boating. After the Delaware Division 
Canal opened in 1832 probably three-fourths of the population 
found work on the canal in some capacity. The boatmen some- 
times took their wives and sons as members of their ‘“‘crews.”’ 
Their descendants followed the same calling until railroad 
competition made boating unprofitable. The decadence of 
boating gradually produced a great change in the Swamp. <A 
number of the old families moved elsewhere. Some remained 
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and continued to cultivate the small farms. The old life and 
thrift has largely departed and considerable land so laboriously 
cleared has returned to the wild. The old-time inhabitants 
were industrious, care-free and fun-loving, abiding their incon- 
veniences with rare good grace. “Their simple amusements were 
enjoyed with the greatest zest,—in summer, watermelon parties, 
Sunday School “‘celebrations,’’ militia battalion trainings and a 
dance picnic or two in well-shaded groves; in winter, frolics, 
sleighing parties and always a big dance on New Year day and 
another on Fassnacht or Shrove Tuesday. Usually local fid- 
dlers furnished the dance music, the Swamp producing good 
musicians, some of the well remembered old-timers being Ulrich 
Meyer and Samuel and William Weaver. Today, here and 
there, the omnipresent bungalow is encroaching, and coming 
years may witness another change in Swampland not entirely 
pleasing to contemplate. 


SWAMP CREEK— 


Small stream in northeastern Tinicum Township, rising 
near the Bridgeton Township line. It flows eastwardly across 
the township, emptying into Delaware Division Canal near 
Erwinna. As it is almost wholly within the Swamp Line, the 
origin of the name is obvious. 


TADPOLE FISHERY— 


Name of an abandoned ford and adjacents over Neshaminy 
Creek in New Britain Township where Bristol Road crosses 
that stream at the northeast end of Prospect Hill. Several houses 
stand near by. The old ford, in a straight line with the road, 
was difficult and dangerous. ‘This necessitated a change in the 
course of the road and location of the ford, which were diverted 
a short distance up-stream, where Tadpole Fishery afforded an 
easy crossing. In the fall of 1887 a bridge was erected over the 
creek and the straight course of the road was resumed. ‘The 
broad shallow water at the ford formed small pools in which 
millions of tadpoles were bred, hence the name. ‘The site of 
Indian Chief Tamanend’s grave, as designated by Dr. Henry 
C. Mercer, is located on the hill near and to the southeast of the 
ford. 
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TELFORD— 


Name of two boroughs, one in Bucks and the other in Mont- 
gomery County, adjacent to and divided by the county line. 
The Bethlehem Branch of the Reading Railway enters Bucks 
County at Telford. The petition of its citizens for incorpor- 
ation of the Bucks County part of the town as a borough was 
presented at the May term of Court, 1886, and approved by 
the Grand Jury at the same term. At the following November 
Term of Adjourned Court the report of the Grand Jury was 
confirmed and the decree of incorporation was signed by the 
Court. The names appended to the petition for incorporation 
were Isaac G. Gerhart, Wilson B. Butterwick, Phares M. Cress- 
man, Aaron B. Fluck, B. F. Gerhart, W. Kloninger, H. L. 
Friesbach, C. K. Clewell, Leidy F. Fluck, John R. Cressman, 
J. Howard Gerhart, George B. Hunsicker, E. F. Schlichter, 
Edwin C. Leidy, L. F. Souder, D. B. Beidler, M. O. Roth, J. M. 
Fenstermacher, William D. Schwartz and C. F. Barndt. The 
boundaries of the new borough were: Main Street to its intersec- 
tion with Church Road, along Church Road to Washington 
Street, Washington Street to the township road, along the town- 
ship road to the beginning. At the time of its incorporation 
it was the smallest borough in the county, having a population 
of 100. It was erected from the extreme southwestern corner 
of West Rockhill Township. It receives its name probably 
from Thomas Telford, an eminent Scottish civil engineer of the 
eighteenth century. Telford was also the name of a form of 
road building much in vogue at the beginning of the ‘‘good 
roads’’ movement. The ground on which Telford stands is a 
tract of 120 acres which Conrad Detterer bought in 1737 from 
Humphrey Murray. County Line Road was opened through 
this tract in 1752, 


THATCHER— 


Village in southwestern Haycock Township on the road 
from the Bethlehem Road to Route 656. Although an old 
settlement the name of the village first appears on maps in Noll’s 
Atlas of Bucks County, 1891. It was made a post office in 
1889 and named Thatcher in honor of Samuel B. Thatcher, 
a prominent resident. He was a native of Durham ‘Township, 
born on the farm owned by his grandfather, Ludwig Afflerbach. 
His immigrant paternal ancestor, Bartholomew Thatcher, an 
Englishman, settled in Quakertown, N. J. Charles, son of 
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Bartholomew and father of Samuel B., took up a tract of land in 
Durham and later moved to Haycock. Samuel B. Thatcher 
was a farmer, but held several positions of trust that occupied 
much of his time. He was elected Prothonotary of the county 
in 1860 and was appointed United States revenue assessor in 
1871. He was in the revenue service for upwards of twelve 
years. Other positions he filled were Justice of the Peace, origi- 
nator and president of Tohickon Live Stock Insurance Com- 
pany and director in Quakertown National Bank, which he 
helped to organize. His son, Charles Thatcher, was elected 
Clerk of the Quarter Sessions Court in 1899. 


THOMAS CORNER— 


Hamlet of four houses in northwestern Hilltown Town- 
ship, a mile east of Fairhill on the Sellersville Road. Three of 
the houses were long occupied by the Thomas family, of Welsh 
origin and prominent in the settlement and early affairs of Hill- 
town, hence the name. The Thomas family were among the 
first settlers of the township. Several families of that name 
lived in Richland, Plumstead, Hilltown and other parts of upper 
Bucks County. Lewis and Evan Thomas were members of a 
wealthy and aristocratic family who became large landowners 
and slaveholders in the Thomas Corner and Reiffs Corner section 
of the township. William and Evan Thomas, grandsons of 
Evan the immigrant, were Tories and held commissions in the 
British army during the Revolution. Their knowledge of the 
county made them valuable servants in the British cause. Evan 
Thomas was in the Battle of Crooked Billet May 15, 1778. 
After the Revolution this family’s lands were confiscated and 
they disappear from the county. Practically all of the remain- 
ing Hilltown Thomas family were descendants of Rev. William 
Thomas, an immigrant from Wales, who reached Philadelphia 
February 14, 1712, and later founded the Hilltown Baptist 
Church. His descendants are numerous and scattered over many 
States. 


THREE MILE RUN— 


Small stream, as its name indicates, rising in West Rock- 
hill ‘Township and flowing in a northeasterly direction through 
East Rockhill Township. It empties into Tohickon Creek at 
Weisel. This is a well-known mill stream and supplied power 
for several grist and saw mills. It occupies the first valley north 
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of the East Branch of Perkiomen Creek, which it parallels, but 
flows in an opposite direction. It has borne the name Three 
- Mile since very early times. 


TIMBUCKTOO— 


This was the name of an early settlement of negroes in 
Middletown Township, now within the bounds of Langhorne. 
It was located in that part of the town around what is now the 
intersection of Pine Street and Flowers Avenue. Pine Street 
was once known as Timbucktoo Road. The name is derived 
from that of a town in Africa, located in the province of French 
Sudan, French West Africa, on the Niger River near the south- 
western border of Sahara Desert. In old geographies the name 
of the African town is spelled Timbuctoo and Timbuktoo. 
The orthography on recent maps of Africa published by the 
National Geographical Society, Washington, D. C., is Timbuktu 
and T’ombouctu. In Bucks County the name is sometimes 
spelled Tombuctoo. ‘‘In the Village of Tombuctoo” is found 
as part of an endorsement by the scrivener on the back of a deed 
for an acre of land on ‘‘the Tombuctoo Road’ in Middletown 
‘Township, conveyed by Jonathan Shoemaker, trustee of Mercy 
Shoemaker, to William Flowers, December 10, 1829. An Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church today occupies a part of the 
old Timbucktoo tract. 


TINICUM— 


Village in southeastern Tinicum Township at the inter- 
section of Smithtown and Dark Hollow Roads. For many 
years this place was known as Wormansville, so called from 
a numerous and prominent family of that name. In 1850 
three Worman families lived in the village, one of them owning 
the village store. A post office was established in September, 
1891, with W. H. Wolfinger as the first postmaster. The hand- 
_ some gothic edifice of Christ’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
built in 1908, and the Lutheran parsonage, erected in 1917, 
occupy sites on the south side of Smithtown Road. This con- 
gregation was organized about 1760 and jointly with the Re- 
formed congregation owned and occupied the Union Church 
near the village on Dark Hollow Road until July 3, 1907. On 
that day Union Church, a fine brick structure with a steeple 
160 feet high, was totally destroyed by fire, presumed to have 
resulted from a bolt of lightning which struck the steeple during 
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a storm late on the evening before. After the fire the Reformed 
congregation purchased the Lutherans’ interest in the property 
and rebuilt the church, while the Lutherans built a church on 
the present site on four acres of ground bought from Mrs. 
Hannah Stover. The burned church was popularly known as 
Lower Tinicum Church to distinguish it from Upper Tinicum 
Church near Uhlertown in the northeastern part of the town- 
ship. 


TINICUM CREEK— 


Rises in Nockamixon Township near Cauffman Hill. Flow- 
ing southwestwardly, it enters Tinicum Township northeast of 
Ottsville. After crossing half of Tinicum the stream turns 
abruptly northeastward and empties into Delaware River below 
Erwinna. Excepting Tohickon and possibly Durham Creeks, 
it is the largest stream wholly within the northwestern part of 
the county. Its main tributary is Beaver Creek. After emerging 
from the swamp, it drains a red shale valley. Red rock cliffs 
alternate with meadows, providing much pleasing scenery. A 
half mile southeast of Revere is Nockamixon Falls. The water 
drops twenty-five feet over layers of black rock into a circular 
pool. Just above the falls is an abandoned mill dam and the 
ruins of an old mill may still be seen around the top of the falls. 
The name of the creek is from the township of that name. On 
the Thomas Map of Bucks County, 1850, the part from the 
mouth of Beaver Run to its source near Cauffman Hill is marked 
Nockamixon Creek. On maps of the Geological Survey that part 
of the stream is named Rapps Creek. Noll’s Atlas of Bucks Coun- 
ty, 1895, has the name Tinicum Creek from its mouth to its 
source, and this is generally accepted as the present-day name. In 
years agone the meadows and creek banks richly rewarded the ter- 
rapin hunter. Fish of various kinds were also abundant in the 
stream, as well as leeches, which were caught and sold in Phila- 
delphia to physicians and surgeons. 


TINICUM TOWNSHIP— 


In northeastern Bucks County, bounded northwest by 
Nockamixon and Bridgeton Townships, northeast by Delaware 
River, southwest by Plumstead and Bedminster Townships. 
Tohickon Creek forms the entire southwestern boundary line. 
The township is triangular and it has no southeastern line. It 
was organized March 12, 1738, with practically the same boun- 
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daries as they exist today. An effort was made in 1860 to have 
the part of the township ‘‘on the north side of Tohickon Creek,’’ 
including all of Point Pleasant, annexed to Plumstead, but 
the Court rejected the petition. In the petition presented by 
the inhabitants for the erection of the township, the name sug- 
gested was Tennicunk, an Indian word, of which Tinicum is 
a corruption. A large island in Delaware River along the 
township is called Tinicum Island. Lindestrom uses the form 
Tennakonk on his map of 1654-56 for another Tinicum Is- 
land in Delaware County near Philadelphia, but Dr. Johnson? 
thinks Lindestrom abbreviated the word Matennak-onck, which 
means “‘along the edge of the island.’’ The Indians may have 
applied the name to both the township and island in Bucks 
County. In Delaware County the name seems to have been 
that of the island alone. Dr. Johnson thinks the name may 
have been associated by Indians with these islands so long that 
it lost its original definite significance and may come to have been 
used simply for island. General Davis? gives the following 
variations of spelling he found in old documents: Tennicunk 
(1738), Tenecum (1747), Tennecunk (1749) and Tenecunk 
(1750). From expressions of William Penn in a letter to 
James Logan, dated September 6, 1699, it is apparent that the 
Proprietary had it in mind to reserve part or the whole of Tini- 
cum Township, which he calls ‘an Indian township,’ as one 
of his manors, but through neglect of his surveyors to so lay 
it out, it never became a manor. However, the London Com- 
pany became the largest first land purchaser, a tract of 7,500 
acres, taking in the northern part of the township. The com- 
pany sold its land about 1761. Arthur Erwin, founder of 
Erwinna and the heaviest purchaser, secured 1,568 acres. The 
early settlers were all English or Irish and included the Marshall, 
Williams, Collins, Haverford, Thatcher, Heaney, Griffith, Ross, 
Ridge, Cooper, Hall and Willey families. Tinicum was the 
home of Edward Marshall, the celebrated walker of the Indian 
Walk land purchase of 1737. Following the establishment 
of the township, there was a considerable influx of Germans, in- 
cluding the Lears, Lerchs, (Lerge, Lerich or Lerick), Shicks, 
Gruvers, (Gruber), Sassamanns, Scheetzs, Goods (Goedt or 
Goode), Hoffmans (Hofman or Hoffmann) and others. Tini- 
cum is one of the largest as it is one of the most beautiful town- 


1Dr. Amandus Johnson in Geographia Americae, p. 393. 
2Davis, Vol. II, p. 3. 
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ships in the county. Its river front of nearly ten miles is a 
succession of bold hill and wide lowland, presenting a variety 
of valley scenery that delights and never tires the eye. The river 
there is thickly dotted with islands, some large, some small, all 
fitting most charmingly into a mosaic of matchless landscape. 
It is little wonder that the Red Man loved this delightful spot, 
Penn’s ‘Indian township.”’ 


TOHICKON— 


Village in southeastern Haycock Township on Tohickon 
Creek and on the road leading from Haycock Run southwest- 
ward to a point just beyond the village, where it forms a junc- 
tion with Route 386. The old road and fine stone arch bridge 
over the Tohickon are still maintained. The recently built 
Route 386 parallels the old road and is carried over the creck 
by a new concrete bridge a few hundred feet up stream. The 
village is almost within the shadow of Haycock Mountain. It 
has a grist mill, a saw mill, a fine country store and several 
dwelling houses. The old Atherholt tannery occupied a site on 
the mountain road near by. The village’s first name was Stover- 
town, so called from the Stover family, founded by Henry 
and Barbara Hockman Stauffer, who emigrated from Alsace to 
Philadelphia September 9, 1749, and settled in Skippack, but 
ten years later came to Bedminster and bought land there and 
perhaps other tracts across the creek in Haycock. Ralph Stauf- 
fer, a son of the immigrant, Justice of the Peace and member of 
the State Assembly (1793-1799), had the family name changed 
from Stauffer to Stover upon petition to the Legislature at the 
time he was a member. In 1850 three members of the family own- 
ed the grist and saw mills and other properties in Stovertown. 
The village name was changed to Tohickon July 26, 1872, 
when Abram S. Stover was appointed first postmaster. The 
post office has been discontinued and mail is received by rural. 
delivery from Ottsville. 


TOHICKON CREEK— 


, Rises in northwestern Springfield Township within a half 
mile of the Lehigh County line and in Rocky Valley, between 
two high hills, one to the north, elevation 880 feet, and the 
other to the south, elevation 740 feet. The stream crosses the 
Springfield line into Richland Township a mile northwest of 
California and then flows through that hamlet. Less than a 
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mile southeast of California it receives a tributary from the west, 
almost as large as the main stream and also rising in Springfield. 
After flowing southeasterly through Richland to a point east 
of Quakertown, the main stream’s course changes abruptly to 
the northeast, then makes a curious bend, which brings it to 
the point of juncture of the Richland-Haycock boundary line. 
From this point, following a very torturous course, but with 
a general easterly direction, it forms the boundary line between 
the townships of Haycock and Tinicum to the north and East 
Rockhill, Bedminster and Plumstead to the south. It empties 
into Delaware River at Point Pleasant. From Milford and 
Richland Townships it receives three tributaries that empty into 
it east of Quakertown. Other important feeders are Knowles 
Creek from Haycock, Haycock Creek on the Haycock-Nocka- 
mixon line, Three-Mile Run from West and East Rockhill and 
Deep Run from Bedminster. “Tohickon Creek is the second 
largest stream in the county, inferior only to the Neshaminy. 
For many years it has been noted for its large mill dams and 
important grist mills. “Two covered bridges still span the 
stream, both on roads that cross the creek on the East Rockhill- 
Haycock line. Tohickon is an Indian place name, changed only 
slightly from the Indian word To-hick-han or To-hick-hanne. 
Heckewelder interprets this word to mean “‘the stream over 
which we pass by means of a bridge of drift-wood,’’ but more 
recent students of the Indian tongue take exception to this 


definition and say it means ‘‘deer-bone creek.’ On Geological 


Survey maps the part of this stream from east of Quakertown 
to its source is marked ‘“‘Hickon,’’ but this may be a misprint 
or a slip of the draughtsman’s pen. 


TOOQUEMINSEY— 


An Indian town in Solebury Township near the village 
of Solebury, formerly Centre Hill. The Indian name was 
Tuckwit-mens-ing or P’tuck-minsh-ing, meaning ‘‘at the place 
of the black walnut trees’ or “‘at the place of the trees of round 
nuts.’’+ Credit for rediscovery of this Indian town belongs 
to Colonel Henry D. Paxson. Notes in his collection of histori- 
cal material indicated that many Indian artifacts have been 
found in that part of the township, Colonel Paxson doubtless 
collecting a number himself. He also found at the Land Records 
Office in Harrisburg that the Indian town was referred to 


1Dr. Amandus Johnson in Geographia Americae, p. 395. 
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by John Cutler in a survey of ‘“‘the 14th day of 8th month, 
1702,” in which he “‘laid out unto William Croasdale a tract 
of land (250 acres) at Tooqueminsey in Soulbury Township 
in the county of Bucks.’’ This tract two years later (15th of 
the 9th mo., 1704) was conveyed by Croasdale, not a resident, 
to Henry Paxson, ancestor of Colonel Paxson and not only the 
first white settler on the tract but the first to locate permanently 
in that vicinity. The town’s location is not definitely fixed 
in the Cutler survey. Apparently Colonel Paxson had not 
been able to positively determine the site. The Croasdale-Pax- 
son tract lay northwest of what is now known as the Old York 
Road. Between the Croasdale-Paxson tract and the road was 
another 250-acre tract owned by Daniel Smith, a non-resident. 
Southeast of Old York Road was the John Dawson tract of 
500 acres, and to the northeast of this tract was the Joshua Ely 
tract, but not occupied by Ely until 1737. At the time the Ely 
tract was in possession of William Blakey, Jr., of Pennsbury, he 
sold on December 30, 1720, to John Dawson, adjoining pro- 
perty on the northwest, a piece of meadow land abutting the 
Dawson property, containing “‘eleven acres and a half and fifty- 
three perches.’"* One of the lines of the meadow tract began at 
a white oak “‘standing at the south side of the Run that Runneth 
from Black-walnut Hollow,’ etc. Colonel Paxson, it seems, 
did not have this information. The similarity of the English 
name of Black-walnut Hollow to the Indian name, meaning 
“place of the black walnut trees,’ should throw much light 
on the town’s site. ‘“The Run that Runneth from Black-walnut 
Hollow’ was what is now Phillips Creek and the meadow pur- 
chased by Dawson in 1720 was also on Phillips Creek. It is 
quite possible that Tooqueminsey was at the source of Phillips 
Creek and quite near the village of Solebury. Here is a problem 
for some aspiring young Solebury archaeologist. If Black-wal- 
nut Hollow can be located, finding the site of the Indian town 
should not be difficult. 


TRADESVILLE— 


Village at the intersection of Bristol and Lower State 
Roads between Castle Valley and Eureka on the Doylestown- 
Warrington Township line. For many years a country store 


*The deed is in the collection of Blackfan documents deposited in the 
Library of The Bucks County Historical Society in 1939 by Miss Elizabeth 
C. Blackfan, of Philadelphia. Written by lead pencil on the back of the 
deed is the notation, ‘‘Meadow on Ely’s Estate.’’ 
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on the Doylestown Township side of the line was a profitable 
business place. The village was first known as Stuckerts Corner, 
so called from the name of an early storekeeper. In 1854, for 
a reason now unknown, the name was changed to Tradesville. 
The storekeeper in the 1870-80 decade was William Knipe, an 
active county politician, who later removed to Quakertown. 
A post office was established December 7, 1881, with L. W. 
Walton as postmaster. The office was discontinued before 1914 
and mail is now supplied by rural delivery from Chalfont. The 
Mill Creek Parent-Teacher Association is active in promoting 
the welfare of public schools in that neighborhood. 


TRAPPE— 


Village in northwestern Bensalem Township at the inter- 
section of Lincoln Highway (U. S. Route 1) and Street Road 
(Route 252). It was so named for a Frenchman, a very early 
trapper and hunter, who made his home on the bank of Poques- 
sing Creek near by and operated a bear trap along that stream. 
A family named Fry, noted for its longevity, lived at Trappe 
years ago. George Fry, the ancestor, was born in Bucks County 
in 1730, made his home at the Trappe and became a potter. 
Later he followed the business of carrying goods from Phila- 
delphia westward over the mountains on pack horses. He was 
with Braddock in his campaign in the French and Indian War 
in 1755. In 1833, at the age of 103 years he started to walk 
from Trappe to Indiana to visit a relative. He reached Cincin- 
nati and from there he wrote a letter to his family. That was 
the last ever heard of him. He had a daughter, Mary Newman, 
born June 7, 1780, at Trappe. She married George Brister and 
lived at Washington, Pa., where on June 8, 1880, she celebrated 
the 100th anniversary of her birth. Her husband, who died in 
1850, served in the War of 1812 and was in the battle of 
New Orleans. 


TRAY MORE— 


Station on the Northeast Pennsylvania Railroad and on 
the Warwick-Northampton Township line, between Ivyland 
and Grenoble. The derivation of the name is uncertain. This 
station has taken the place of two others, Windemere and War- 
wick, which were eliminated by the railroad company about 


1Samuel C. Eastburn in ‘‘Christmas at Belmont, 1776.’’ 
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forty-five years ago. Traymore had a post office in 1906, 
when the station agent acted as postmaster. The office has been 
discontinued. | 


TREVOSE— 


Populous town in northwestern Bensalem Township. 
Trevose has grown up since 1876 around the little village on the 
Bensalem-Lower Southampton Township line long before that 
date known as Brownsville. This name may come from a 
Brown family, but this is uncertain. Its first name was Ridges, 
so called in honor of William Ridge. On a manuscript map of 
Bensalem Township’ Ridge is shown as owner of two large 
tracts of land, one in Lower Southampton and the other in 
Bensalem, the last-named covering part of the site of Trevose. 
Much of the present village is built on land he owned probably 
before Revolutionary times. The village is still marked Ridges 
on the Thomas G. Kennedy manuscript map of Bucks County, 
1817. Other early owners of land at the present village site 
were Abraham LaRue and James Staats. The name Trevose, 
of course, comes from the Bensalem estate of the Growdens of 
the same name. The change in name from Brownsville was 
made in 1873 when the New York Branch of the Reading Rail- 
way was built through the village and the station name Trevose 
was adopted by the railway company. The town is growing 
quite rapidly and may be a candidate for borough honors in 
the near future. The success of the Trevose Horticultural Soci- 
ety’s flower shows has made the town widely known. The post 
office was established January 27, 1882, C. P. Stackhouse being 
appointed first postmaster. 


TULLYTOWN— 


Borough on the line between Falls and Bristol ‘Townships 
erected in 1891 from parts of both townships. It has a frontage 
on the river Delaware. Most of its territory was taken from 
Falls. Its principal street is the old Bristol Pike (Route 150). 
It is one of the earliest town sites in the county and was founded 
and laid out by Thomas Riche and named by him Riche-Town. 
It lies in the southwest corner of ancient Penns Manor and 
upon the partition of the manor Joseph Kirkbride took the north- 
west part and Riche the southeast. Like Kirkbride, Riche was a 


‘In the Library of The Bucks County Historical Society. This map, 
is doubtless a copy of another map of very early date. 
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man of wealth and by inference a descendant of a Mr. Rich 
mentioned February 23, 1655, in Evelyn’s Diary as ‘‘a relative 
of my wife’s, now Reader at Lincoln’s Inn.’’ It is not certain 
when the change in name from Riche-town to Tullytown 
occurred, but it was at least a century and a quarter ago. The 
name is Tullytown on Thomas G. Kennedy’s map of Bucks 
County, 1817, and all later maps. Common Creek empties 
into the river at Tullytown. Obviously the name is from 
the Tully family. The Burton shad fishery near the mouth of 
this stream is one of the oldest on the Delaware. It was owned 
by the Burton family for at least two centuries. Tullytown 
became a post village January 13, 1829, when Joseph Hutchin- 
son was appointed first postmaster. 


TURK (THE)— 


Village in southeastern Doylestown Township on Route 
611, a mile southeast of Doylestown Borough, and quite near 
the village of Edison on Neshaminy Creek. Older than Edison, 
it was called Houghville from 1810 to 1876, when it appears 
by that name in Scott’s Atlas of Bucks County. However, The 
‘Turk, the name by which it is now known, is older than Hough- 
ville, a name that never became popular. It is presumed that 
the Houghville name was coined in 1810 by John Hough, an 
enterprising resident and owner of a large tract of real estate 
there. When the Assembly finally passed legislation authoriz- 
ing the removal of the county seat from Newtown to a more 
central location, The Turk became an active but unsuccessful 
candidate for the site. In the Library of The Bucks County 
Historical Society is the original plan for the proposed county 
seat which Houghville laid before the commission appointed 
by Governor Snyder to choose a site. “The plan bears this title, 
“Huffville in Warwick as Planned and Laid Out and Offered for 
the Seat of Justice by John Hough, 1810.’ Notice the spelling 


1This plan takes in all territory from The Barrens Road on the north- 
west’ to the farthest southeastern limits of the village. Fourteen squares are 
shown, eight on the west side of Easton Road (Route 611), the others 
on the east side. The second square from The Barrens Road and fronting 
Route 611 was set aside for the court house and county officials offices. The 
jail was given the square on the east side of Route 611, directly opposite 
the court house square. A projected street back of court house square, parallel 
with Route 611 the entire length of the tract, was to be a boulevard 66 feet 
wide. Squares were all bounded by streets, two of them named, Newtown 
and Norristown. Had this site been chosen and Neshaminy Creek dammed 
for water power, it has often been claimed, the county seat would now be 
a populous industrial city, instead of a quiet residential town. 


f 
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“Huffville,”” which must have been sanctioned by John Hough 
himself. It is significant that the name The Turk appears on 
this plan, indicating that it was then in common usage, and 
likely much earlier. This name comes from the “‘Sign of the 
Turk’s Head” on the village tavern probably from Revolution- 
ary days. ‘This old inn was demolished about twenty-five 
years ago and there are no records of its early history. The 
famous Turk grist and flour mill on the west bank of Mill 
Creek, General Davis says,1 was built in 1735 by Hugh Miller 
of Warwick Township, possibly a resident of the village, then 
in Warwick. The milldam was formed by an earthen dyke 
twenty feet high, built across the narrow Mill Creek valley. 
The dyke was wrecked many years ago by a freshet, but its 
remains, overgrown by grass, may still be seen. It backed up 
the water to cover about twenty acres, four or five times the 
size of the present dam farther up stream and still maintained by 
its owner. The mill went out of business about 1910 and has 
since been remodeled for a dwelling. The Turk once had a 
number of old-time craftsmen. One of its colorful characters 
was John Luly, expert gunsmith, who drew custom-from a 
wide territory. His trade sign, a huge hand-carved wooden 
musket, stood upright outside his shop door like a village totem 
pole. The new Doylestown Township High School is located 
on the southwestern border of the village. 


TURKEY HILL— 


In southeastern Falls Township, approximately a mile 
long and less than half a mile wide, with an elevation of sixty 
feet. It is conspicuous because it is isolated in an extensive tract 
of level country. Very early in provincial days, and even before 
that time, it is reputed to have been a roosting and breeding 
resort for flocks of wild turkeys. The hill must have been well 
known to the neighboring tribe of Lenape Indians, who called 
it Chickenum-tcke, which means ‘‘plenty of turkey.’”’ Here is 
another instance where the first white settlers applied their own 
place name of the same meaning as the Indian name. It is 
interesting to note that this Indian name of Chickenumicke still 
persists and appears in corrupted form in Shickshinny Creek and 
other names in Luzerne County. 


1Pavis, Vol. II, p. 180. 
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“In the southeastern part of Falls Township 
there is a small area of clay exposed. This appears to 
be a remnant of the lowest clay beds of the New 
Jersey Cretaceous. The clay is capped with gravel 
and forms a prominence known as Turkey Hill. It 
is surrounded by alluvial deposits, and the exposures 
are confined to the flanks of the hill. The same clay 
is exposed in several localities opposite in New Jer- 
sey... 

‘The course of the Delaware River here points 
to the fact that the stream has been gradually cutting 
the edge of the formation, which at one time extended 
much farther north. Gravel and river deposits cover 
the southern portion of Falls Township. Near the 
northern edge of the gravel we find terraces and es- 
carpments. ‘I’hese escarpments have a diagonal course 
across the township, marking the successive courses 
of the Delaware River as it has gradually undermined 
the newer formations which are now eroded or con- 
cealed below the alluvial on the Pennsylvania side, 
but are visible on the Jersey side of the river. North- 
west of Morrisville, in this township, appears a de- 
pression in the Potsdam ridge, and in the neighbor- 
hood of Rock Run, where this stream runs into Lower 
Makefield Township. The Delaware River possibly 
at one time crossed to the south side of the Potsdam 
at this point and worked its way in a northwesterly 
direction towards Fallsington. It appears that the 
outcrop of the Wealden deposit at Turkey Hill is the 
only place in the State where this clay is found.’’ 


“In order to better understand the arrangement 
of the gravel and clay deposits extending across the 
southern end of Bucks and Philadelphia Counties, the 
present south bank of the Delaware must be first 
understood. 

‘The Delaware River flows in a southeast direc- 
tion from Easton to a point a short distance below 
Trenton, where it turns and flows southwest to 
beyond Philadelphia. The bend is a right angle, and 
is caused by the river impinging here against the low 


1J. H. Battle’s History of Bucks County, 1887, pp. 60, 61. 
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hilly outcrop of the Cretaceous formation of New 
Jersey extending from near the city of New York 
to the head of Delaware Bay at Wilmington in Dela- 
ware. 


“The Delaware River has cut into this for- 
mation north of Trenton, and, flowing against the bar- 
rier formed by the edge of the Cretaceous measures, 
has worked its way to the ocean along the line of junc- 
tion, between the Cretaceous and the underlying 
crystalline rocks. 


“The Cretaceous originally extended some dis- 
tance north of its present outcrop limit, and the river 
must have formerly flowed along a line (in general 
parallel to its present southwest course) some distance 
north or northwest of its present channel. “Thus we 
have some slight evidence of its flowing diagonally 
across the southeast corner of Middletown Township 

in Bucks County, following a course defined on the 
map by the general northernmost occurrence of the 
yellow and red gravel.....’’2 


TYBURN— 


Village near the center of Falls Township on the old Bris- 
tol Pike (Route 150) and along Delaware Division Canal near 
Scotts Creek. ‘The settlement dates back to the earliest history 
of the county and in that day it was a place of some importance. 
In the first years of the nineteenth century it was plotted into 
building lots with the intention of making it a populous town, 
but the scheme was later laid aside. “Thomas G. Kennedy’s 
map of Bucks County, 1817, shows Tyburn as one of three 
villages in Falls Township at that time, the others being Tully- 
town and Fallsington. It is not far from the old place called 
Crewcorne (or Creekehorne), where, General Davis? says, the 
first Court in the county was opened prior to April, 1680. At 
the June term of this Court, 1683, Derrick Jonson, alias Clos- 
son, was convicted of murder and was hanged by Sheriff Israel 
Taylor in July of the same year. Local historians believe that 
the execution took place at Tyburn, and if this is correct the 
name of the village dates back to 1683. The name comes from 
Tyburn, the chief place of execution in London prior to 1783. 


1Prof. Charles E. Hall’s Report, p. 15, ch. 2, ¢. 6. 
2Davis, Vol. I, p. 228. 
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The London Tyburn was situated in Hyde Park and took its 
name from a small stream which ran from Hampstead to the 
Thames through St. James Park, but has long since disappeared. 
The Tyburn hangmen of London, by reason of frequent state 
executions in early times, were rather important personages, 
often mentioned in plays and contemporary literature, Jack 
Ketch being one. They also enjoyed the distinction of having 
the prefix “Squire” attached to their names. In the reign of 
Henry VIII the average number of persons executed in Eng- 
land was two thousand annually. In our own Tyburn the 
sheriff-hangmen were never quite that busy, and not too much 
in love with their job: in fact, Sheriff ‘Taylor, immediately after 
the execution of Jonson, presented to the Provincial Council 
his resignation, which was accepted. Jonson was a Swede and 
brother of Claus Jonson, and seems to have been a person of 
some standing, no doubt coming over with some of the early 
Swedish settlers on the Delaware. He was the man appointed 
to oversee the King’s Highway between the Poquessing and Bris- 
tol before the arrival of Penn. It is believed he lived in a house 
near the ferry on Neshaminy Creek and the murdered man, 
name unknown, was supposed to have been killed in this house 
and the body thrown into the creek, where it was found later. 
The evidence against Jonson was circumstantial and of such 
a character that today it would scarcely form the basis for a con- 
Viction. 


UHLERTOWN— 


Village in northeastern Tinicum Township along Dela- 
ware Division Canal and on Delaware River Road (Route 326), 
A little hamlet at this place long bore the name Mexico, perhaps 
bestowed by one of the canal builders of lively imagination in 
1832. The credit of founding the village belongs to Michael 
Uhler, for whom it was named Uhlertown when he was ap- 
pointed its first postmaster July 26, 1871. Prior to that date 
the village had been known for some years as Uhlersville. 
Michael Uhler was a business man of remarkable energy and 
enterprise. He owned an extensive canal boat building yard and 
also operated a finely equipped string of canal boats, known as 
the Michael Uhler Line. Besides this business he owned lime- 
kilns, a country store and coal yards, all under his personal 
supervision and doing a large business. The decadence of the 
canal and its final closing to traffic in 1931 slowed down the 
business activity of the village. 
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UNAMI CREEK— 


Rises in Upper Saucon Township, Lehigh County, close 
to Lower Milford Township line, and crosses the Lehigh 
County line into Milford Township, Bucks County, near 
Steinsburg, flowing in a southeasterly direction to within a mile 
of Milford Square, where it is met by a tributary coming in from 
Zion Hill. From Milford Square its course is southwesterly 
through Milford Township, crossing the Montgomery line 
south of Finland. It then passes through Marlboro Township, 
Montgomery County, and empties into Perkiomen Creek a short 
distance southeast of Perkiomenville. It has several tributaries 
in Milford Township and is itself an important feeder of the 
Perkiomen. ‘Through this valley the first Pennsylvania German 
settlers, after landing at Philadelphia, found their way into 
Milford and adjoining townships. The stream mostly flows 
through flat and sometimes marshy country. From earliest 
times it was called Swamp Creek, a name doubtless of territori- 
al origin. “The name Unami has failed as yet to get on any 
maps except those of the U. S. Geological Survey, where it 
possibly originated in 1891. Unami seems quite appropriate, 
as it perpetuates the name of the Lenape sub-tribe which inhabi- 
ted all of Bucks County and other territory southward of the 
Lehigh Valley before white men arrived.' 


UNIONVILLE— 


Village on County Line Road (Route 153), about a mile 
and a half northwest of Line Lexington, partly in Hilltown 
‘Township, Bucks, and partly in Hatfield Township, Montgo- 
mery. It was formerly long known as Hockertown, so named 
for Martin Hocker, the second of that name and of the third 
generation from John George Hocker, who founded Erden- 
heim, Whitemarsh Township, Montgomery, a celebrated stock 
farm in later times, and now the home of George D. Weidner. 
‘The near by settlement, Erdenheim, on Bethlehem Pike, takes its 
name from the farm. Martin Hocker married a daughter of 
John Richards, of Hatfield Township, and settled on the coun- 
ty line, where he was the big man in the nineteenth century, 
being a justice of the peace and real estate operator. He built 
the village that took his name and died December 8, 1851, aged 


tDr. Daniel G. Brinton in The Lenape and Their Legends, 1885, 
pp. 36,57, “a 
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64. Although, so far as known, none of his family were 
Mennonites, his remains are buried at the Line Lexington Men- 
nonite Church. The name Hocker has disappeared from that 
neighborhood. Unionville was adopted as the village name a 
decade or so after Martin Hocker’s death. This name seems to 
have been arbitrarily chosen and without any special local signi- 
ficance. 


UPPER BLACK EDDY— 


Village in southeastern Bridgeton Township, extending 
for about a mile along Delaware River Road (Route 326). 
The largest village in the township, it takes its name from the 
eddy in the river, which was a well-known harbor for tying 
up rafts in the old lumbering days. The name was no doubt 
bestowed by rivermen who manned the Durham boats and rafts 
long before the era of canals and railroads. As long as a century 
ago it was a populous place with about forty houses, three hotels, 
stores and shops of various kinds. It was once a summer resort 
for residents of Philadelphia and New York, who went there 
mainly to enjoy the beautiful river scenery. A covered bridge, 
which spans the Delaware between the village and Milford, N. 
J., was constructed by the Milford Delaware Bridge Company 
between 1839 and 1841 and opened for travel January 29, 
1842. ‘This bridge suffered little damage from the great freshet 
of October 10, 1903, losing but one span on the Jersey side, 
which was reconstructed largely with material salvaged from 
Riegelsville bridge, wholly destroyed by the same flood. The 
Joint Bridge Commission took the bridge over at the price of 
$45,000 June 28, 1929. The post office was established 
August 2, 1830, with David Worman as first postmaster. An 
announcement was made in January, 1891, that the name of the 
post office would be changed the following April 1 to Wilson, 
but if the change was made at all it was for only a short period. 


UPPER MAKEFIELD TOWNSHIP— 


In southeastern Bucks County, bounded northwest by 
Buckingham Township, north by Solebury Township, north- 
east by Delaware River, southeast by Lower Makefield Town- 
ship, south by Newtown Township, southwest by Wrights- 
town Township. Part of the north line runs through Bowman 
Hill, while to the southeast lies Jericho Mountain, wholly with- 
in the township. The Makefields, Upper and Lower, were one 
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township from 1692 until 1737. At the March term of Court, 
1737, twenty inhabitants of the upper part petitioned for a 
separate organization. It was probably granted, although no 
decree appears on the Court docket. The petition bears the 
signatures of John and David Palmer, William Russell, Alex- 
ander Rickey, William Lee, Eleazer Doane, Richard Hough, 
Edward Bailey, Thomas Smith, Richard Parsons, John Atkin- 
son, John Osmond, John Trego,! Joseph and John Tomlinson, 
Charles Reeder, John Brown, John Wall, John Caill and John 
Whiteacre. In 1753 John Beaumont, William Keith, Benjamin 
Taylor and others petitioned the Court for a separate township or 
to be added to Upper Makefield. The Court ordered their proper- 
ties to be included with Upper Makefield. The old Dolington 
Road closely follows the dividing line between the upper and 
lower townships. The origin of the name Makefield is discuss- 
ed under the head of Lower Makefield Township. Early 
settlers of both divisions were largely English Friends, although 
land was taken up very slowly in the upper division. One of 
the reasons for this was that Penn’s Manor of Highlands, 
largely within the upper township, comprised 7,500 acres and 
settlement thereon was not encouraged for some years. The 
London Company was also owner of 5,000 acres. Among the 
early settlers were the Baker?, Balderston, Bailey, McNair, 
Keith, Fell, Knowles and Taylor families. The Ellis family of 
engravers came later. Several of the old homesteads were head- 
quarters for army officers of the Revolutionary War late in 1776. 


1Early members of the Trego family were buried in an old graveyard 
on the farm lately owned by M. E. Trego in the northwestern part of the 
township near Buckmanville. The graves have been mistaken for Indian 
graves and one of them was opened by vandals in search of Indian relics. 


*Minute Book ‘‘D,’’ Minutes of the Board of Property sitting in 
Philadelphia (Penna. Arch., sec. ser., Vol. XIX, p. 45), has the following 
entries: 


At a meeting of the Commiss’rs the 27th of 7th Month, 1690. 

Henry Baker having an hundred Acres of Purchased Lands to take up, 
Desires he may have it at the great Swamp about a Mile from his own house 
in Bucks County. Referred to the next meeting, that if any of his Neighbors 
wants accommodation therefrom they may have the like priviledge. 

At a meeting of the Commiss’rs the 4th day of Oct’r, 1690. 


Ordered that Henry Baker have a Warr’t for one hundred Acres of 
land he purchased, laid out in the Proprietor’s Manor above the Falls of 
Delaware, including the great Swamp, provided that if Joseph Milnor 
will have a third part of the Swamp the said Henry Baker shall 
accommodate him therewith at Reasonable Terms. 
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General Washington and his army crossed the Delaware at Mc- 
Konkey’s Ferry in this township on Christmas night preceding 
the Battle of Trenton. Indians were unmolested in Upper 
Makefield for a longer time than in most mid-coufity townships. 
A number seem to have remained quite late at an Indian town 
on the former Wilson farm on the northwest side of the road 
from Buckmanville to Bowman Hill and near the hamlet of 
Lurgan. Its site was marked by heaps of tortoise shells as late 
as 1785. Much later Matthias Hall found stone implements 
and chips on the same site. An Indian trail leading from the 
town to what was formerly thought to be Playwicky, another 
Indian town, is now covered by a public road. On the Doan 
premises near the northwestern end of Jericho Mountain was an 
Indian field in which maize was grown. 


VAUXTOWN— 


Village comprising a group of houses in Doylestown 
Township between Doylestown Borough and New Britain, all 
on the northwest side of Society Road (Route 202), opened 
about the year 1730. National Farm School stands on the 
opposite side of the road. Vauxtown was founded by Richard 
Vaux, an Englishman, who in 1835 bought the tract of land on 
which the village was built. His son, Thomas Vaux, promi- 
nent in Masonic circles, is still remembered by some of the village 
people. The Rodrocks have also been long-time residents. Near 
by on Cooks Run was the Hiestand mill, the first along the 
course of that stream and scarcely a mile from its source. This 
particular mill was a comparatively modern structure, built by 
Jacob Hiestand, a German Mennonite, who came to Doyles- 
town Township from the upper part of the county, purchased 
the mill farm from Captain John Robbarts, assignee of Joseph 
James, in 1842, and built the mill or perhaps rebuilt an older 
one. James had lived there since 1820, purchasing the tract at 
_ various times in small parcels. He was a son of Nathaniel James 
and a brother of John D. James, who died in Doylestown at 
an advanced age after fifty years service as Court Crier. Jacob 
Hiestand had two sons, Samuel, who was the last operator 
of the mill, and Benjamin, who remodeled the Hiestand home- 
stead in Vauxtown and was widely known as a roofing con- 
tractor, his sons continuing the business in Doylestown today. 
The Hiestand homestead is now occupied by Harry Hiestand, 
one of Benjamin’s eight living children. The mill property was 
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purchased in 1878 by Albert Vail, a resident of Doylestown, 
who soon thereafter removed to Hamilton, Ontario, where he 
became interested in the development of the telephone. The 
mill property was later incorporated with the Robert Steel 
Stock Farm and is now a part of the premises occupied by the 
National Farm School herd barns. The Hiestand farm was a mill 
site long before Jacob Hiestand’s time. Jonathan Doyle is said to 
have operated a carding and grist mill there between 1790 and 
1810. This Jonathan Doyle, who was born in 1762, and 
died in 1843, owned much land and was quite wealthy. He 
was the son of William Doyle, who in 1745 opened the tavern 
at the cross roads, now Doylestown. One of Vauxtown’s 
men of mark was Dr. William Bryan, a native of Springfield 
Township, who, after completing his medical studies in 1829, 
purchased from the executors of Jacob Yothers, son of Casper 
Yothers, of Milford Township, the tract of land subsequently 
known as the Myers farm. Here he practiced his profession 
until his death May 8, 1862. He married Sarah Evans, of 
Hatfield, who inherited the 200-acre Colmar estate from her 
father, Peter Evans. Not only was Dr. Bryan a distinguished 
practitioner, but he was also widely recognized in medical circles 
as an authority on herbal drugs. His first cousin was General 
John S. Bryan, editor of Doylestown Democrat from 1834 
to 1845. The late Dr. Oliver P. James, leader in the medical 
profession at the county seat for a generation, was a student 
in Dr. Bryan’s office. In politics Dr. Bryan was a violent Whig 
and rarely missed an opportunity to express his opinions in 
emphatic language. In his thirty-three years of practice he never 
sent a bill to a patient for professional services; if the patient 
paid him, well and even good; if not, he forgot it. He was 
wealthy and his fees were his least troubles. A prevalent tradi- 
tion among Vauxtown’s early residents concerned a great Indian 
battle fought in the seventeenth century around the village site. 
Many relics of the reputed battle are said to have been collected 
from the hill and fields thereabout. 


WARMINSTER— 


Village in central northwestern Warminster Township 
at the intersection of Old York Road (Route 155) and Street 
Road (Route 252). “The Warminster post office was establish- 
ed June 18, 1855, with William Glasgow as postmaster. At 
different periods for more than a century and a quarter this 
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village was a horse racing center. The first track was laid out 
for a half mile on Street Road. Here races and militia trainings 
were held for many years. “Thomas Beans, a famous horseman, 
was once manager of this track. Later a track was established 
on a level piece of private ground. The Warminster Driving 
Club maintained these grounds in recent times. The old tavern, 
opened in 1730, was a noted house of entertainment under many 
landlords. The Warminster Aid Society, founded by Mrs. 
Hannah Davis, was active during the Civil War, furnishing to 
various soldiers’ hospitals a large quantity of supplies beside 
collecting more than $1,500 in cash for the society’s activities. 
The village received its name from the township. 


WARMINSTER TOWNSHIP— 


In southwestern Bucks County, bounded northwest by 
Warrington Township, northeast by Warwick and Northamp- 
ton Townships, southeast by Southampton Township, south- 
west by the Montgomery County line, bordering Moreland 
and Horsham Townships. Warminster township lines form a 
perfect parallelogram. It was constituted with Southampton as 
one township by the jury appointed by the Court in 1692. It 
was not until 1712 that it was made a separate township. Settled 
very early, the greater part of the land was taken up when 
Holme completed his map in 1684. Some of the early settlers 
were John Rush, John Hart, Abel Noble, William Bingley, 
Nathaniel Allen, George Randall and John Jones. John Hart 
was a prominent minister of the Society of Friends. Before 
coming from England he had secured from William Penn a grant 
of 1000 acres, which after his coming he located partly in By- 
berry and partly in Warminster. The part in Bucks County, 
about 500 acres, between the Bristol and Street Roads, was near 
what is now Johnsville, where he resided from 1695 until 
his death in 1714. It included all the present site of Ivyland 
and part of it remained in possession of the family for 150 years. 
He occasionally preached to a little group of neighbors in John 
Swift's house and these meetings developed not so long there- 
after into the organization of the Southampton Baptist Church. 
Another influential early settler was Bartholomew Longstreth, 
who had come from Yorkshire, England, in 1698 and purchased 
a tract of land at Edge Hill, but in 1710 he bought another tract 
of 500 acres from Thomas Fairman in Warminster, to which 
he moved, and this land or parts of it remained in possession of 
the family for five generations. David Longstreth, a great- 
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grandchild, was a surveyor and established in the ancestral 
homestead a popular boarding school for young men. It was on 
a pond on the Longstreth property that John Fitch, inventor of 
the steamboat, successfully tested his first model. The late Dr. 
D. K. Turner, of Hartsville, relates that Fitch was returning 
home on foot one Sunday from a meeting at Neshaminy Church, 
when one of those primitive “‘one-horse shays”’ or “‘chairs’’ passed 
him, and the idea occurred to him, how fine it would be to have 
a wheeled vehicle not drawn by a horse! He put aside the idea, 
devoted all his energies to his new steamboat, and thus just 
missed being the inventor of the modern automobile. The first 


cars are remembered as “‘steamers.’’ Fitch was a native of Wind- 
sor, Conn., but spent some years after the Revolution in War- 
minster, where, besides developing his steamboat, he repaired 
clocks and watches in the shops of Jacobus (Cobe) Scout and 
Charles Garrison near Davisville. The engine used in the boat 
on the Davisville pond was the first steam engine made in Ameri- 
ca. In Warminster Township was founded by Rev. William 
Tennent, an Irish immigrant in 1716, the famous Log College, 
one of the first institutions of learning of its kind in this coun- 
try. . He began his school probably soon after receiving his call 
to the pastorate of Neshaminy Church in 1726. Rev. George 
Whitefield, after stopping at Neshaminy Church on his way to 
New York, noted in his journal under date of November 22, 
1739, that “‘the place wherein the young men study now, is, 
by contempt, called the College.’ Yet the lowly Log College, 
it has often been alleged, was the germ from which sprang 
Princeton University and other institutions of learning. Not a 
vestige of the college remains and when its anniversary was com- 
memorated September 5, 1889, attended by President Benjamin 
Harrison, Governor James A. Beaver and Postmaster General 
John Wanamaker, the monster meeting was held in an open field 
along the York Road on which the little log building stood. 
The Presbyterian Church of Neshaminy in Warminster is an off- 
shoot of the original church. The church edifice was erected in 
Hartsville in 1842. Warminster Friends’ Meeting House, near 
Johnsville, was built in 1840 on an acre of ground given for the 
meeting house and a school. The school house was never built. 
The centennial anniversary of Warminster Meeting was celebrated 
in the meeting house on Sunday, September 15, 1940. 
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WARRINGTON TOWNSHIP— 


In central southwestern Bucks County, bounded northwest 
by New Britain Township, northeast by Doylestown and War- 
wick Townships, southeast by Warwick Township, southwest 
by the Montgomery County line, bordering Horsham and 
Montgomery Townships. It was established a township by an 
order of Court made at October term, 1734, and it “‘shall be 
called Warrington,” the order says. It was so named for War- 
rington, a town in Lancashire, England. The township re- 
mained a wilderness for some years after townships to the south- 
east were well settled. Its early landowners were all non- 
residents. Among the early settlers were the Houghs, Longs, 
Craigs, Walkers, Stewarts, Weisels, Selners, Haldemans, Larzel- 
eres, Dunlaps, McEwens and others. Some of these were Scotch 
Irish and a number of their descendants migrated to Northamp- 
ton County and other places more distant. Sir William Keith, 
Penn’s Lieutenant Governor, established his baronial home at 
Graeme Park, a 1200-acre tract along the county line, a small 
part of which extended into Warrington Township. The man- 
sion, built in 1721-22, is well preserved and can be seen as a 
conspicuous structure of colonial architecture, several hundred 
yards from the County Line Road (Route 153). The War- 
rington of today is a populous and flourishing township. 
Among its civic institutions are its Farmers’ Club, Woman’s and 
Junior Woman’s Clubs, Township Parent-Teacher Association 
and Fire Company and Auxiliary. 


: 


WARRINGTON— 


Village in the southeastern part of the township of the 
same name at the intersection of the old Doylestown and Willow 
Grove Turnpike (Route 611) and Bristol Road. A public 
house was opened here as early as 1757 by John Craig and the 
village was known for many years as Craigs Tavern. A post 
office was established December 3, 1839, Benjamin Hough, 
Jr., being the first postmaster. Although the post office name 


1The editor of The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 
(Vol. 27, p. 381) says: ‘“‘Craigs Tavern was at Warrington, on the Phila- 
delphia road, at the crossing of the Bristol road, four miles below Doylestown. 
The neighborhood was settled by Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, and John Craig 
was of this stock. In 1757 he was first granted a license, and in each 
successive year until 1773. He seems to have been a man of character 
and standing, as his name not infrequently appears on the records as a 
gtand juror and as an appointee of the court for special service.” 
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was Warrington, this was not then recognized as the village 
name. ‘The post office at that time, served practically the whole 
township, hence the name. Francis Guerney Lukens was the 
hotel proprietor in 1842 and some time before and after that 
date the place was named Lukens Corner. It was also called 
Newville, but at what period this name came into use is uncer- 
tain. The names Lukens Corner and Newville were probably 
used interchangeably, as the village is listed in 1832 in Gordon’s 
Gazetteer of Pennsylvania as Newville. In 1860 it was War- 
ringtonville to distinguish it from Neshaminy (then Warrington 
Square). The “‘ville’’ was finally dropped and it became War- 
rington. One of Warrington’s most distinguished residents was 
Judge John Barclay. He was born January 22, 1749. In early 
life he resided in Springfield Township, but it is not certain that 
he was born there. His father was James Barclay, who married 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Craig, of Warrington. Judge 
Barclay was a lieutenant in Captain John Lacey’s company in 
the Revolution. After the war he rose from a country Justice of 
the Peace to be President Judge of the Courts of Bucks County, 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 1790, Mayor of 
Philadelphia in 1791 and at the time of his death, September, 
1824, was president of the Bank of Northern Liberties of 
Philadelphia. Judge Barclay had a great love for Warrington, 
home of his ancestors, and in 1799 he built the fine brownstone 
mansion at the cross roads with the intention of spending the 
rest of his days there. “The death of his wife in 1803 changed 
his plans and he sold the Warrington premises to Benjamin 
Hough and returned to Philadelphia. The Houghs owned it for 
fifty-one years. ‘General U. S. Grant was a guest several times 
at the mansion while his great uncle Benjamin Hough owned it. 
In 1856 it was sold to the Radcliffe family. The great tall 
white pine tree on the lawn, nearly three times as high as the 
mansion itself and a conspicuous landmark, was probably plant- 
ed by Judge Barclay. It was badly damaged by a bolt of light- 
ning in 1910 and five years later was taken down. 


WARWICK TOWNSHIP— 


Mid-county interior township, bounded northwest by 
Warrington and Doylestown Townships, northeast by Buck- 
ingham and Wrightstown Townships, southeast by Northamp- 
ton Township, southwest by Warminster and Warrington 
Townships. In pioneer days it embraced a large territory, ex- 
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tending from what is now Court Street, Doylestown, to near 
the present borough of Ivyland. Before it became a township 
it was called Middlebury and is so named in early official docu- 
ments. Forming a parallelogram, it was four miles broad by six 
miles long. When the petition for a township organization was 
presented to the Court, February 13, 1733, signed by eighteen 
residents, Middlebury had a quasi-government, with two or 
three officials, including an overseer of roads, appointed by the 
Court. ‘This petition seems to have been granted, but the exact 
date when the Court signed the decree does not appear, perhaps 
the same year. As the petition suggested the name Warwick, it 
is likely the township was so named at that time. A subsequent 
petition, dated December 13, same year, asked for a change in 
boundaries, but the Court probably did endorse it. Early hold- 
ers of large tracts of land were mostly non-residents. Dr. John 
Rodman acquired extensive tracts in 1712 and a century later 
his descendants still owned many acres, including what later 
became the County Home farm. First settlers were mainly 
Scotch Presbyterians, including the families of Jamison, Ram- 
sey, Archibald, Wallace, McMicken, Henderson and McCul- 
lough. Some of these later migrated towards the frontier 
at Forks of the Delaware, now Northampton County, and help- 
ed to form the Scotch-Irish settlement there. 


It is difficult to account for the adoption of Warwick, 
- name of a county town in a mid-England shire, as a name for 
a township in Bucks County settled almost exclusively by 
Scotch and Irish. The township has a number of points of 
historic importance. Neshaminy of Warwick Presbyterian 
Church, near the southeastern boundary line, flanked by its 
grove of huge white oak trees that must have been a century old 
when white men first arrived, is so old its early history is lost. 
There are no records to show when the congregation was or- 
ganized. Rev. William Tennant, an Irish immigrant of 1716, 
accepted a call to be the church’s pastor in 1726, but how many 
others preceded him is unknown. He was the founder of the 
noted classical school known as Log College. “The Moland 
House, an historic shrine on Old York Road, was General 
Washington’s headquarters while his army encamped on the 
Warwick hills in the summer of 1777. ‘This house, with its 
bronze memorial tablet, is now in possession of Russell B. 
Graves, who has enlarged and beautified the buildings, retaining 
as far as possible the quaintness of the old mansion. Warwick 
lost over half of its territory to the northwest when Doyles- 
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town Township was organized in 1819 and through several] 
subsequent changes in boundary lines. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING— 


Village on Delaware River in southeastern Upper Make- 
field ‘Township, memorable as the point from which General 
George Washington and the Continental Army crossed the river 
in Durham boats on Christmas night, December 25, 1776, the 
eve of the Battle of Trenton. In one of the actions around Tren- 
ton and Princeton, probably at Trenton on December 26, General 
Washington received the only wound he suffered in a battle dur- 
ing his long military career. The pioneer here was probably 
Henry Baker, who with his son Samuel came from England in 
1684 and settled along the Delaware. The son in 1702 acquired a 
tract of 859% acres, 204 of which went in 1729 to his son 
Samuel, who in 1740 acquired another 359 acres. The Bakers 
lived on these tracts until 1760 and during the greater part of 
that time the place was known as Bakers Ferry.? During the 
first years of the Revolution the name was McConkeys Ferry, so 
called from the ferry’s owner. From information received from 
Taylor deeds? it appears that Samuel McConkey, of Upper 
Makefield, yeoman, sold to Benjamin Taylor, farmer, of 
Lebanon, Hunterdon County, N. J., March 22, 1777, 304 acres 
of land in Upper Makefield. This tract seemingly was above 
and adjoining the ferry tract and covered probably all of the 
upper part of present Washington Crossing Park. This was 
part of 563 acres owned by Samuel Baker, who by his will dated 
June 25, 1758, empowered his executors, Joseph Baker and 
John Borroughs, to sell his estate. The executors sold the ferry 
tract to Samuel McConkey December 5, 1774. Another ad- 
joining 25 acres were conveyed to Benjamin Taylor. The 
records in Doylestown show that the McConkeys disposed of 
their Taylorsville holdings within about two years after the 
crossing. ‘There were four by that name, Samuel, Jacob, John 
and William, and they seem to have left the neighborhood soon 
after they sold their property. A man named Tomlinson came 
into possession of the ferry tract and it became known as Tom- 
linsons Ferry. He continued to operate the ferry until the 


*Mary Snyder Taylor in Annals of a Bucks County Family of Old 
Taylorsville, Bucks County, 1940. p. 177. 


*Presented to The Bucks County Historical Society by Miss Gertrude 
E. Brock, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Taylorsville Delaware Bridge Company opened their covered 
bridge January 1, 1835. ‘This bridge was destroyed by a flood 
January 8, 1841, rebuilt and again destroyed by the great flood 
of October 10, 1903. It was then rebuilt of steel construction 
and the Joint Commission took it over April 25, 1922, at the 
price of $40,000. John B. Taylor was appointed the first post- 
master February 11, 1829, and the place thenceforth was known 
as Taylorsville. Under the auspices of The Bucks County His- 
torical Society a marker commemorating the crossing by Wash- 
ington’s Army was dedicated October 15, 1895. The stones 
used for the foundation were taken from the cellar wall of a 
small log house on the farm of the late Thomas B. Lownes, 
which was occupied by General Washington on Christmas Day, 
1776, as his headquarters while getting his little army ready for 
the night crossing. The house was burned down about fifty 
years ago. New Jersey erected a monument on that side of the 
river the same day (October 15, 1895). In 1916 a handsome 
monument was erected by the Patriotic Sons of America. The 
movement for a Park and ‘‘an appropriate historical shrine where 
General Washington and his broken army, after eluding the 
pursuit of their victorious enemy, recrossed the river from Penn- 
sylvania into New Jersey, under most trying conditions, in a 
desperate effort to rescue from utter collapse the fading cause of 
liberty,’ had its inception at a joint meeting of The Bucks 
County Historical Society, the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, held in Tay- 
lorsville, in 1913. At this meeting a Washington Crossing 
National Park Commission was formed with Judge Harman 
Yerkes, of Doylestown, as president, and J. Edward Moon, of 
Morrisville, as secretary. “The Commission caused to be intro- 
duced into the Pennsylvania Assembly a bill appropriating 
$25,000 for the purchase of land covering historic sites in and 
around ‘Taylorsville. The bill passed but failed to receive 
Governor John K. Tener’s signature. The project languished 
until July 25, 1917, when the Assembly passed the act appropri- 
ating $25,000 for the purposes already named. It was signed 
by Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh, who appointed the follow- 
ing named Commission to carry out the provisions of the bill: 
Hon. Martin G. Brumbaugh, president (ex officio), J. Edward 
Moon, Judge Harman Yerkes, Samuel C. Eastburn, W. Hey- 


8’That Washington occupied this house at that time is pure tradition, 
although it is quite possible he and his staff may have found shelter there 
for a short time that night. 
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ward Myers, J. Anderson Ross, Allen Hagenbach, C. C. A. 
Baldi, Charles M. Schwab, Penrose Robinson, J. A. Herman. 
This Commission in the spring of 1918 began the purchase of 
land and houses in Taylorsville, covering the point of embark- 
ation. They also secured from the United States postal authori- 
ties a change of post office name to Washington Crossing. Dur- 
ing the next two years the Commission extended their purchase 
and are now operating under a fixed yearly appropriation from 
the State through the Department of Forests and Waters. The 
Commission is appointed by the Governor and serves without 


pay. 


The following original letter, which mentions the wound- 
ing of General Washington and reviews incidents of the Battles 
of Trenton and Princeton, written within a fortnight of those 
occurrences, was presented to The Bucks County Historical 
Society in 1903 by Colonel George B. Cadwalader, of Sun- 
bury, Pa., a native of Doylestown: 


Dear Sir: — 


Col. Tudor acquainted me that he had received a Letter 
from you and other gentlemen of Boston requesting that we 
would furnish you from time to time with intelligence from 
our Army. You may be assured we will do this with the 
greatest of pleasure, and as often as we can find a proper con- - 
veyance. 


You have doubtless before this had the particulars of the 
Action at Trenton, in which we took about 1000 Hessians 
Prisoners, Seven Standards, Six brass Cannon, 1200 Stand of 
Arms, 12 Drums & Several Waggons with Baggage—this glori- 
ous Affair was affected with the loss of but 6 or 7 Men on our 
Side—the next day the General and the Army return’d on this 
side of the Delaware, where he remained two or three days. 
On the 29th he pass’d the Delaware again and join’d General 
Cadwalader who in the mean time had entered Trenton with 
the Brigade under his Command. 


The time for which the old Army had enlisted being near 
expired, the General prevailed with them to stay Six Weeks 
longer for a Bounty of ten dollars per Man, which they almost 
all accepted. On the 2d inst. at Noon advice was brought that 
a large Body of the Enemy were advancing from Princeton to 
attack us. Accordingly in the Afternoon they appear’d, when 
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General Washington quitted the Town and form’d on the 
Heights near it. The British Troops attempted to enter it by 
passing over a Bridge, where they were so gall’d by the heavy 
fire from our Cannon % Musquetry that (they) were twice 
repulsed, with very great Slaughter. They however entered 
the Town. In the Night Gen’l Washington made one of the 
grandest Manoeuvres that ever was heard of. He order’d his 
Men to kindle up large Fires that would burn all Night, and 
then march’d off in the most Secret manner towards Princeton; 
at 8 in the Morning at a place called Stony Brook about two 
Miles on this side Princeton he met with two Regiments the 
17th and 55th who were on their March to reinforce the British 
Troops at Trenton. These he immediately engag’d and cut 
them all to pieces, the 17th especially. I have seen a-Prisoner 
belonging to that Regiment who was taken since the Action, 
© informs me that he does not think five of the whole Regiment 
escaped. In this Action it is said the General took four pieces of 
Cannon, a number of Prisoners, 6 twenty Baggage Waggons. 
Our Army then went to Princeton where the 40th Regiment 
remain’d and pass’d through there in the forenoon, but we 
have as yet received no certain intelligence respecting the 40th, 
tho’ it is reported they were all made Prisoners. That part of 
the British Army which was at Trenton quitted it and march’d 
to Princeton where they arrived about five hours after General 
Washington had march’d away so that we imagine he intends to 
have a touch at them when he returns. 


Upon the whole our People behaved most nobly, and gave 
the Enemy convincing proofs that we are able & willing to 
fight them in their own Way. In the Action at the Bridge a 
Virginia Regiment march’d up to within 40 yards of their 
Front, and having some Riflemen posted on the Flanks made 
terrible Slaughter. 

We are in expectation every moment of receiving further 
intelligence, which I shall communicate to you by the very first 
opportunity. I[ beg you will let me hear from you by every 
opportunity. My love to Ned & family 6 Compliments to 
all Friends. I am most Sincerely 


Yours, 


Wm. Palfrey. 
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Newtown, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
5th Jany 1777. 

I forgot to mention our Friend Knox behaved most nobly 
and did himself & his Country great Honour—he is made a 
Brigadier General! 

Dr. Edwards writes from Trenton that Gen’l Washing- 
ton is slightly wounded & that Gen’! Mercer is missing—Sup- 
pos'd either kill’d or made Prisoner — we have certainly taken 
all their Baggage at Princeton. 

(Addressed to) 

Henry Jackson Esq. 

Boston 
Per Cap’t Goodrich. 


WATSON CREEK— 


Rises in Buckingham Township near Mechanicsville. 
Flowing in a southerly direction, it passes through Spring Valley, 
and then, changing its course to the northeast, forms a junction 
with Lahaska Creek on the Williams farm. It is named for the 
well-known Watson family. Henry Watson was the owner 
of a large farm at its headwaters. The creek at one time furnish- 
ed power for three grist mills and a saw mill. 


WEISEL— 


Village in northeastern East Rockhill Township, near the 
township line between East Rockhill and Bedminster, on Beth- 
lehem Road (Route 656). It has been a post office for the past 
thirty years. Before that it was known as Church Hill from 
the time of the establishment of Tohickon Church near by, 
across the township line in Bedminster, about 1744. It was 
named Weisel for the Colonial family of that name. George 
Michael Weisel, a descendant of a noble mediaeval family of 
Upper Hesse, with his wife Susanna (Kiefer) and seven children, 
emigrated from northern Alsace to Philadelphia on the ship | 
John and William, which arrived on October 17, 1732. In | 
1743 he received from Thomas and John Penn a grant of 281 — 
acres of land in Bedminster Township, bordering on East 
Rockhill. Three sons, Michael, Jacob and George, served in 
the Bucks County militia in the Revolutionary War. 
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WHEATSHEAF— 


Village in southeastern Falls Township on the New York 
Branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad between Tullytown and 
Penn Valley. The name originated from the figure of a wheat 
sheaf painted on the sign of an ancient tavern located there. 


WHITE HORSE— 


Village on the township line between East and West 
Rockhill at the intersection of Bethlehem Road (Route 309) 
and Ridge Road (Route 386), a short distance north of Sellers- 
ville, so named from the white horse figured on the sign of its 
noted hotel. 


WHITE HOUSE— 


Village in central Northampton Township at the inter- 
section of Holland and Richboro-Newtown Roads. The place 
is occasionally called Groveland from a school house and district 
of the same name. After a robbery in 1857, in which a lot of 
pork was stolen, it was sometimes facetiously called Hogtown. 


WHITE SHEET BAY— 


Formed by a curve in the shore of the Delaware River on 
the Bensalem Township front about a mile above Poquessing 
Creek. The river bank is high at this point. At the head of the 
bay isacove. Tradition says the name of the bay resulted from 
the practice of a woman, who dwelt there, hanging out a white 
sheet as a signal when her husband was away from home for 
the observation of her paramour on the Jersey side of the river. 


WICKUS SIPPUS CREEK— 


Small stream in Bristol Township, rising near Emilie and 
flowing in a southeasterly direction. It enters Delaware River at 
Tullytown, not far from the mouth of Common Creek. It 
is not often figured on maps, although it does appear on the 
Geological Survey maps unnamed. The name is of Indian 
origin, meaning “‘pike creek’’ or ‘‘pickerel creek.’’ 3 


“In Dr. S. F. Hotchkin’s The Bristol Pike, 1893, opposite page 251, 
is an engraving entitled, ‘“View of White Sheet Bay from Pier,” 
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WINDY BUSH— 


This name is generally applied to a road running from 
the Anchor to New Hope, through Wrightstown, Upper Make- 
field and Solebury Townships, although the name also became 
loosely associated with territory located along the road. The 
name is said to have been derived from the ‘‘quaking’’ Aspen 
(Populus tremuloides) , which once grew quite abundantly along 
the road. The origin of the name is also sometimes attributed 
to the Indians. ‘The first mention of Windy Bush is found in 
a warrant’ dated 28th of second month, 1709, to William 
Smith, of Wrightstown, from the Commissioners of Property, 
for 200 acres of “‘vacant land at Windy-bush-hill near the 
Manor of Highlands.’’ Another early mention of the name 
appears in a deed from John Scott, cordwainer, of Wrightstown, 
to Peter Cloak, of Newtown, for 36 acres of land in Wrights- 
town, dated March 6, 1732. Robert Smith and Phebe Canby, 
first couple to be married in Buckingham Meeting, 1719, made 
their home on the Windy Bush. Robert was the progenitor of 
Joseph Smith, inventor of the iron mould board for the plow, 
and the first plow so equipped was used on a farm near Windy 
Bush. 


WINNAHAWCHUNICK— 


Name of an Indian town in the extreme southeastern part 
of Solebury Township near Bowman Hill. This long name 
is a corruption of an Indian word or term, Wund-achga-chunick 
or Und-achgo-chunick, and has been interpreted to mean “‘at 
the hill near the water,’ or “‘at the hill this side of the water.” 
The identification of the name with this town is explained in 
a letter by Dr. Henry C. Mercer, discoverer of the town site, to 
Dr. Amandus Johnson, dated Doylestown, Pa., February 6, 
1925, in which Dr. Mercer says: ‘“‘Mr. Albert Cook Myers, in 
1921, sent me a copy of an old deed, discovered by him, of date 
June 13, 1713, referring to a tract of 500 acres of land, at the 
mouth of the present Pidcocks Creek (i. e., the site of the pres- 
ent Neeleys Mill), as land previously deeded to John Pidcock 
‘to dig ore in’ and ‘as commonly called Winnahawchunick.’ 
Knowing nothing of this, I had previously, about 1895, by 
discovery of Indian relics, established, as I supposed, the site 
of an Indian village in the field between the Neeley barns and the 


1In the Land Office, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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canal.”"* However, this Indian town is mentioned by name in 
documents of much earlier date than that of the deed cited by 
Dr. Mercer. It appears in a deed from John Rowland to Gil- 
bert Wheeler, dated September 9, 1690, and again in a deed from 
Gilbert Wheeler to John Pidcock, dated May 31, 1701. This 
Indian town site is now State property under the control of the 
Washington Crossing Park Commission and the Department 
of Forests and Waters. Its boundaries should be defined by 
markers, with the addition of a tablet suitably inscribed. 


WISMER— 


Village in northeastern Plumstead Township at the inter- 
section of Stump and Carversville Roads. It takes its name 
from the Wismer family, whose ancestor, Hans Michael Wismer, 
artived at Philadelphia in the ship Priscilla, Captain William 
Wilson, from Rotterdam and Cowes, September 12, 1750. The 
history of the family shows that many members took part in the 
Mennonite migration to the Niagara peninsula, Ontario, Canada. 
“Among them was Isaac Wismer, who married Anna High, and 
Catharine Wismer, who married John High. They were brother 
and sister of my great-grandfather, Henry Wismer, who was a 
farmer, drover and clock and watchmaker, whose farm in Plum- 
stead Township was located on both sides of Durham Road 
between North Branch of Neshaminy Creek and Hinkletown. 
_ It was his custom to visit his brother and sister in the Niagara 
peninsula and to bring back with him to Bucks County droves 
of horses. While on such a journey in 1828, he died from 
typhoid fever at the residence of his brother Isaac along the shore 
of Lake Ontario in Louth Township, Lincoln County, Ontario, 
on a farm now owned and occupied by Isaac’s grandson, Wil- 
liam Andrew Wismer.’’? Samuel Hart was landlord in 1764 
of a tavern which stood on Stump Road, half a mile east of 
Wismer. It was here the body of Moses Doan, the outlaw, 
was taken after he was slain. Only the foundations remain 
today. The identity of this Samuel Hart is uncertain, but he 
was probably a son of William Hart, landlord of Plumsteadville 
tavern. Elias Wismer, who kept a small store at the northwest 
corner of the cross roads, was succeeded by his son Henry prior 
to 1860. May 21, 1872, he became postmaster and held the 


1Dr, Amandus Johnson in Geographia Americae, pp. 407, 408. 


From manuscript of Henry W. Scarborough in possession of The 
Bucks County Historical Society. 
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office until his death, February 12, 1920. He was one of the 
organizers of Union Creamery and its treasurer and was also a 
director in Point Pleasant Bridge Company and Danboro and 
Point Pleasant Turnpike Company. He was successful in busi- 
ness. He formed a partnership with his brother-in-law, Joseph 
Lear, in the store business and after Lear’s death conducted the 
store alone. During the World War the post office received more 
War Saving Stamps than any other office of its class in the 
county. Daniel F. Mergenthaler, the canvasser, had the remark- 
able record of selling about $14,000 worth, maturity value. The 
first mail between Wismer and Point Pleasant was carried by 
Lewis Wismer. His successors were Jacob Eisentrager and 
Asher R. Lear. This stage line was quite profitable in Lear’s 
time until the trolley line was built, when he started in the 
creamery business. After the death of Henry Wismer, the store 
property was sold. It had several owners, Frank Kolbe being 
the last postmaster. The post office was moved to Smiths 
Corner and then in 1938 to Melchers Corner. 


WOLF RUN— 


Small stream in southeastern Bedminster Township, rising 
near Bedminster village, flowing southeastwardly and parallel- 
ing Deer Run. It empties into Tohickon Creek near the mouth 
of Deer Run. The name is from the animal of the same name. 
Early settlers probably found wolves plentiful there. Mink 
Run, Deer Run and Wolf Run are all in the same township, 
follow little valleys with a southeastward trend and empty 
into Tohickon Creek within a half mile of each other. 


WOODBOURNE—. 


Village and railroad station in northeastern Middletown 
Township near the point of intersection of the New York 
Branch of the Reading Railway and the Trenton Cut-off Rail- 
road. Charles Moon, in an agreement with Joshua Comly, 
who obtained the right of way before the railroad was built, 
stipulated that there should be a station on the Woodbourne 
Farm by that name. Jane Moon named the farm ‘“‘Woodbourne”’ 
when she went there in the spring of 1813 as the wife of James 
Moon, father of Charles Moon, who was the first postmaster 
of Woodbourne. He was appointed March 7, 1882. 
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WOODHILL— 


Village near the center of Upper Makefield Township. Its 
first name was Spread Eagle Hotel or Eagle Tavern. The name 
was changed to Makefield when E. W. Harvey was appointed 
postmaster February 18, 1881. There was no village at that 
time, the post office site having apparently been chosen because 
of its central location for a large number of patrons. The 
nearest village was Jericho on the southern slope of Jericho 
Mountain. The name was changed to Woodhill about 1896. 
The post office has been discontinued and mail is now supplied 
by rural delivery from Newtown. Near Eagle Tavern is the 
Keith House, which was General Washington’s headquarters in 
1776. General John Sullivan’s headquarters were also near the 
tavern on the farm of John Hayhurst, minister of Wrightstown 
Friends’ Meeting, now owned by Edward T. Buckman. A school 
house was built on the Hayhurst premises in 1804, called Hay-. 
hurst’s School. It was replaced in 1872 by Fairchild School, 
a few hundred yards from the old school site. 


WOODSIDE— 


Village near the central northwestern part of Lower Make- 
field ‘Township on the Edgewood Road (Route 262). It was 
first known as Biles Corner, so named for Dr. William Biles, 
an early large landholder, owning 1000 acres. He practiced 
-as a medical doctor there. Dr. William Biles was the great 
grandfather of Andrew T. Biles, of Newtown, Pa. The village 
was next called Summerville, then Edgewood, now Woodside. 
‘Samuel Tomlinson was appointed postmaster of Edgewood 
February 16, 1858. The change to Woodside was made about 
twenty years ago. Woodside has a community house, in which 
the Grange and other civic organizations meet. 


WRIGHTSTOWN— 


Village in southeastern Wrightstown Township on Dur- 
ham Road (Route 152), between Newtown and the Anchor. 
It takes its name from the township. This village was the 
beginning of the famous Indian Treaty Walk of September 19, 
1737, in compliance with a land purchase made by the sons 
of William Penn from the Indians on the preceding 25th of 
August. It is also the site of Wrightstown Friends’ Meeting 
House, School and burial grounds. It appears that the Friends 
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of Wrightstown held meetings as early as 1686 at the houses 
of John Chapman and James Radcliff, the last named a noted 
public speaker. “These meetings continued until 1690. Middle- 
town Monthly Meeting ordered that a monthly meeting be es- 
tablished at Wrightstown, to be held once a month. “A meet- 
ing house was built in 1721, and, the following year, a Prepara- 
tive Meeting was granted to be held therein.’ This Prepara- 
tive Meeting claimed that the Monthly Meeting should some- 
times come to them, but “Middletown not condescending to go 
up to Wrightstown once in three months,’’ Wrightstown was 
granted privilege to join with Buckingham Monthly Meeting 
“upon equal Terms.’’ Wrightstown became a separate Month- 
ly Meeting the 29th of 6th month, 1734, when a Quarterly 
Meeting held at Middletown decided to grant them that privil- 
ege. 


WRIGHTSTOWN TOWNSHIP— 


In central southeastern Bucks County, bounded northwest 
by Buckingham Township, northeast by Upper Makefield 
Township, southeast by Upper Makefield and Newtown Town- 
ships, southwest by Northampton and Warwick Townships. 
Neshaminy Creek borders most of the township’s southwestern 
line. Wrightstown was not one of the group of townships laid 
out by the jury of 1692 and it is not certain when it was or- 
ganized. ‘““Wrightstown”’ is so marked on the Cutler resurvey 
of Buckingham Township, 1703, and from this circumstance 
it is assumed it was organized at that time. General Davis? 
calls attention to the fact that in the will of Thomas Dickerson, 
dated July 24, 1687, occurs the clause, ‘‘two hundred acres of 
land lying and being at a place called Writestown;”’ and again, 
in a deed of Penn’s Commissioners to Phineas Pemberton in 
1692 it is called by its present name. In Minute Book “‘E,” 
Minutes of the Board of Property of the Province of Pennsyl- 


‘Ezra Michener in A Retrospect of Early Quakerism, 1860, p. 80. 


“Davis, Vol. I. p. 234. General Davis quotes the following letter 
from Phineas Pemberton to William Penn, England, dated 27th, 11th 
month, 1687: ‘‘The land I have in Wrightstown is twelve hundred ackers, 
and only one settlement upon it. I lately offered to have given one hundred 
ackers if he would have seated there, and he has since bought at a very great 
price rather than go so far into the woods. There is about five hundred 
ackers yet to take up the towne. The people hereabout are much dis- 
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vania,’ is found the following entry under date 6th of Feb’y, 
1691-2, which throws some light on the origin of the name 
Wrightstown: ‘William Byles, having purchased of the propri- 
etor, for Francis Richardson, Two Hundred acres of land in 
Right’s Town, and the said Richardson had paid Ten pounds 
for the same unto John Right by Ord’r of Ja’s Harrison which 
200 Ac’s was to be laid to a tract of 1,000 Ac’s purchased by the 
s'd Richardson; ordered to Return the 1000 and 200 in one 
tract... From all evidence at hand it appears that one Wright 
or Right was so closely associated with early land deals in 
Wrightstown that his name became identified with that of the 
township, despite Phineas Pemberton’s desire to name it Centre- 
town. John Chapman, reputed first settler in the township 
(1684), called it Twin Borough, from the circumstance of his 
wife giving birth to twins soon after he located in the wilderness. 
Chapman lived in a cave on what is now the road between 
Wrightstown and Penns Park before he built his log house. 
It was probably not a cave as that term is understood now, but 
a “dug-out’’ and similar to sod houses used later by pioneer 
emigrants to the West. As indicated on the Holme map, Wil- 
liam Penn located in Wrightstown a park, or, as it was frequent- 
ly called, a town square. It was a perfect square, near the center 
of the township, the lines running due northwest, northeast, 
southeast and southwest, parallel to the township lines. It 
- contained a square mile or about 650 acres and was one of the 
most beautiful pieces of land in the township, even surface, rich 
soil and heavy timber, with no large streams within its limits. 
It was intended to be exempt from cultivation or settlement and 
was to be set aside for purposes similar to the parks of England. 
After remaining in this state for thirty-five years, the inhabitants 
became dissatisfied with the inconveniences due to so large a tract 
of unoccupied land in their midst. Upon representations made 
to the proprietary government, permission was granted the land- 
holders to divide the park between them in proportion to land 
each held. ‘The instrument granting this permission is dated 


appointed with sd. Wright and his cheating tricks he played here. They think 
much to call it after such a runagadoe’s name. He has not been in these 
parts for several years, therefore I desire thee to give it a name. I have some- 
times called it Centretown, because it lies near the center of the county, as it 
may be supposed and the town is layd out with a center in the middle of 600 
ackers or thereabouts.”’ 


1Penna. Arch., sec. ser., Vol. XIX, p. 83. 
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16th of 12th mo., 1719-20, and is signed by Israel Pemberton, 
James Logan, Secretary of the Province, and thirteen land- 
owners,’ 


WYCOMBE— 


Large village that sprang into existence on the boundary 
line between Buckingham and Wrightstown Townships when 
the Northeast Pennsylvania Railroad was constructed through it 
in 1890-91. About the time the railroad was completed to 
New Hope (1891) a post office was established and the name 
of Lingohocken or Lingohocking, supposed to be of Indian 
origin, was submitted to the Post office Department. The vil- 
lagers had chosen Lingohocken for the village name, but the 
postal authorities declined to accept it because of its similarity 
to Wingohocken, the name of another post office in the State. 
The name Wycombe was then adopted, which is interesting as 
a recent use of the old English place name associated with Wil- 
liam Penn and transferred from Bucks, England, to Bucks, 
Pennsylvania. Chepping Wycombe, High Wycombe and West 
Wycombe are all common names in Buckinghamshire. When 
the Northeast Pennsylvania Railroad was completed to the new 
village in 1890 the names suggested for the proposed station there 
were Grifty and Pineville. Neither name being satisfactory, the 
station was named Walton, after the old family of that name, 
but in 1896 it was changed to Wycombe and names of village 
and station became the same. In the Lingohocken Fire Com- 
pany and Lingohocken Garden Club the village’s first name is 
perpetuated. 


YARDLEY— 


Borough erected from part of southeastern Lower Make- 
field Township bordering Delaware River. It was incorporated 
during the winter of 1894-95 through the efforts of Jesse E. 
Harper and Carlton E. Rich. Algernon S. Cadwallader was 
first Chief Burgess. The early name was Yardleys Ferry, so 
named for Thomas Yardley, nephew of William Yardley, the 
immigrant. Thomas established the ferry in 1722 at a point 


*Charles W. Smith, M. D., in A History of the Early Settlement of 
Wrightstown Township, 1855, pp. 5-8. 
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on the river now the lower boundary of the borough. It was 
a thoroughfare for three roads leading to Philadelphia Falls, 
Attleboro and Newtown. On the New Jersey side of the river 
the ferry had a number of owners and for many years was named 
Howells Ferry and also Johnsons Ferry. Sometimes it was 
called Yardleys Ferry on both sides of the river. It was dis- 
continued in 1835 when the Yardleyville Delaware Bridge 
Company opened its covered bridge between Yardleyville, as 
it was then called, and Wilburtha, N. J. The bridge was partly 
destroyed by the flood of January 8, 1840, and entirely swept 
away by the flood of October 10, 1903. It was rebuilt of steel 
construction in 1904 and taken over by the Joint Bridge Com- 
mission December 21, 1922, at the price of $67,500. ‘Yardley 
had several industries in its early years, including a spoke and 

handle factory, a saw mill and felloe factory and a plate and 
plaster mill. Of two flour mills, one is still serving the public 
and is owned by a descendant of Thomas Yardley. Because 
of the high cost of sugar during and after the Civil War, farmers 
adjacent to the village raised sugarcane and in 1868 a sorghum 
mill was in full operation. Large quantities of molasses were 
made from local sugar cane. Shad fishing and rafting were 
once major industries and it was not unusual to see the river 
at that point full of lumber rafts. Yardley was a distributing 
point for a wide territory for lime brought down Delaware 
Division Canal by boat. A boat building plant developed and 
today a section of the town is still known as ‘““The Boatyard.” 
Trenton brownstone quarries were operated by two companies, 
and for a limited time quarrying held a high place in business 
affairs. Many well established ‘business places today, including 
the Cold Spring Bleachery and Finishing plant, give the town 
a prosperous air. The library was started in 1845 and incor- 


| porated in 1877 as the Yardleyville Library Company. In 





1918 the board of directors turned it over to the borough as a 
free library. The post office was established in 1828 as Yard- 
leyville and was so called until what is now the New York 
Branch of the Reading Railway was opened in 1876, when the 
station was named Yardley and the change was adopted by the 
post office in February, 1883. The town has several organi- 
zations working in its interests, including the Yardley Civic 
Club, Fire Company No. 1, and a Fish and Game Association. 
Besides the beauty of the Delaware, Yardley has its Lake Afton. 
in the northern part of the town, doubtless named by an early 
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settler who was an admirer of Scottish poetry, and, as Robert 
Burns wrote in ““Afton Waters,” oft have been repeated in Yard- 
ley the familiar lines— 


“Flow gently, sweet Afton, 
I'll sing thee a song.”’ 


ZION HILL— 


Village in the extreme northwestern corner of Springfield 
Township on the old Bethlehem Pike (Route 153). The post 
office was established July 30, 1871, with Reuben Eckert as the 
first postmaster. The village takes its name from Zion Union 
Church, built upon a piece of ground given to the congregation 
by Frederick and Hannah Wolfe in 1840. The old building 
was taken down in 1890 and replaced by the present brick 
structure. “Ihe church interior was beautifully frescoed in 1902, 
the financial means being supplied by Mrs. Amanda Harwick 
in memory of her husband, Reuben A. Harwick. 
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ADDENDA 


BOWMAN HILL— 


Lying nearly midway between the northeastern ends of 
Jericho and Solebury Mountains, this bold hill is one of the most 
beautiful and romantic of all the highlands on the lower Dela- 
ware River valley. Its length is about a mile and width less than 
a mile. It is wholly within William Penn’s ancient Manor of 
Highlands. ‘The present boundary line between Solebury and 
Upper Makefield Townships crosses it from southwest to north- 
east. Its elevation is 310 feet above tide level. Pidcocks Creek 
traverses a beautiful valley at the foot of its northwestern slope. 


Some writers assert the Indians called the hill Nenehawca- 
chung. ‘This is a misspelling of the correct Indian name of 
Wund-achga-chunick, meaning “‘at the hill near the water,’’”? 
which quite appropriately describes it. It was the first hill which 
the Indians saw near the river as they paddled their canoes up 
the Delaware on return voyages from the Dutch and Swedish 
fur trading posts at what is now Philadelphia. The first white 


landowners and settlers corrupted the Indian name into Win-na- 


-haw+chunick. An Indian village the pioneers found on the 
lowland between the hill and river bore the same name. ‘The 
name Bowman comes from an Englishman, John Bowman, an 
associate and friend of Jonathan Pidcock, first actual settler near 
the northeast end of the hill. “This Bowman has been confound- 
ed with a Dr. John Bowman, said to have been a surgeon of the 
fleet sent out from England in 1696 under Captain Kidd to sup- 
press piracy. Kidd himself became a pirate. “The confusion of 
the two men gave rise to tales of marvelous hoards of gold and 
other booty which Kidd and Bowman were reputed to have 
buried in the hill. There seems to be little doubt that the re- 
mains of the Dr. Bowman who lived with or near Pidcock were 
interred on Bowman Hill. His grave, marked by a stone bear- 
ing the letter B, and other graves near by on top of the hill were 
opened and the stones broken by parties in search of treasure 
years ago. 


1Dr. Amandus Johnson in Geographia Americae, pp. 407, 408.° 
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The late Dr. J. E. Scott, of New Hope, related the follow- 
ing circumstance connected with this tradition: ““Aaron McCarty, 
an old steamboat captain, lived until a few years ago in the 
stone house on the eastern slope of the hill. Just before his 
death he told the writer this story, ‘One evening about 9 o’clock 
there was a rap at my door. Upon opening the door a total 
stranger presented himself and asked to be lodged over night. 
He said he was a stranger to all of this region, but he seemed 
deeply interested, and asked many pertinent questions. The 
next day we walked together about the vicinity and over the 
hill, the stranger showing peculiar knowledge and very unusual 
interest. Finally he divulged the fact that his name was Bow- 
man, a relative of Dr. John Bowman, and that his home was 
in western Pennsylvania. He said that Bowman’s treasure is 
buried in the hill and that he had plans and diagrams at home 
that would probably lead to its discovery. He left with the 
avowed purpose of returning the next year with the drawings to 
look for the hidden gold. He never came, but word was finally 
received that his house was burned and he and his precious dia- 
grams with it.’’’* The Bowman and many other traditions 
and romantic stories are associated with this hill, some based 
upon a thread of fact, others pure invention. Including some 
surrounding property, it is now part of Washington Crossing 
Park. ‘The restored Thompson-Neely mansion on River Road 
(Route 326) and Bowman Hill State Wildflower Preserve on 
the northwestern slope are two of its important attractions. An 
observation tower on its summit, rising above the treetops, pro- 
vides a lookout over a vast expanse of entrancing river scenery. 


BROW NSBURG— 


Hamlet in Upper Makefield Township on River Road 
(Route 326) four miles above Washington Crossing and a mile 
and a quarter below Bowman Hill. Hershey’s Business Direc- 
tory and Gazetteer of Bucks County (1871) speaks of it as a 
busy little village, having at that time a store, hotel, steam lum- 
ber mill, several shops and about twenty houses. In early days 
the river was crossed by a ferry near the village and David 
Livezey built the hotel there about 1810. The first village 


name was Pebbletown, derived from the large pebbles which | 


‘J. E. Scott, M. D., in Historic Account of Bowman Hill, Papers Read 
before The Bucks County Historical Society, Vol. IV, pp. 425, 426. 1913. 
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lined the river shore and were collected and hauled to cities and 
towns for street paving. Its present name is from Stacy Brown, 
first postmaster, appointed May 25, 1827. It is no longer a 
post office, but has rural delivery. Before the river became 
a sewer for municipalities and industrial plants, the village was 
famous for its shad fishery. Upon their reaching Brownsburg 
on spring migrations up the river, old fishermen used to say, 
the fish had purged themselves of their last salt-water taint and 
had acquired that delicious Delaware shad flavor that delighted 
epicures. 


HAYCOCK MOUNTAIN— 


During the period from January 1 to November 24, 1941, 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission secured title to 13 acres of 
land on Haycock Mountain, which were added to State Game 
Lands No. 157. ‘This is the mountain game project in course 
of development. ‘The total area of land on the mountain now 
controlled by the Game Commission is 826.6 acres. 


DELAYED NOTES— 


The following notes from Dr. Arthur Edwin Bye, of 
“Byecroft,’’ Holicong, Pa., were received just as this book was 


going to press and too late to be classified under their proper 
heads: 


AQUETONG— 


Indian for “‘place of the pine trees.’’ Aquetong was form- 
erly called Paxsons Corner. I do not think there is any other 
Paxsons Corner. 


BENSALEM— 


I am in favor of the theory that this name is of Cornish 
origin. The Growdens came from Cornwall and “‘Ben’’ is a 
well-known prefix there. With this historical fact, there is no 
use in trying to find a Biblical origin, where such a combination 
in Hebrew is unlikely. ‘‘Ben’’ means mountain. I do not know 
what Salem means in Cornish or Welsh. 
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CUTTALOSSA— 


I have no patience with the ridiculous story about ‘‘Cutta 
Lossa’’ or “‘Catie Lossa.”” It is from an Indian root, Quitola- 
wissing, or Rint, Ruwet, lawissing, ‘‘the place of the middle 
fountain or spring;’’ ‘‘the place where there are three springs.” 
This is accurately descriptive. 


GLENDALE, CLAYTOWN, HIGHLON or HIGHTON, 
FIVE POINTS— 


There may have been these names at various times, but I do 
not think there ever were four hamlets so close together. Today 
Five Points is the crossroads just south of Lahaska Station. The 
next hamlet is called Glendale. There are no Claytowns or 
Highlons that I ever hear today. Farther down is a marker, 
‘“Megins Corner.’’ The names Clayton or Claytown and 
Highlon or Highton seem to have disappeared. 


LAHASKA— 


From the Indian, meaning “‘place of the treaty’’ — of “‘big 
writing.” 


PERKASIE— 


Is from the Indian Pocasie or Poekskas, ‘‘the place of the hic- 
kory nuts.”’ 


SOLEBURY— 


Is from the village of that name in Bucks County, England. 
I have been there and have photographs of it. The name today 
is spelled Soulbury. As it was from there the Paxsons came to 
this county, perhaps that family gave the name to the township. 
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Biles, William 37, 57, 126, 167 Boileau, Edward 382 
Biles, Dr. William 431 Boileau, Samuel 229 
Biles, William, Jr. 126 Boileau & Tyson LA2 
Biles Corner 431 Boileaus Rocks 61, 346 
Bill of annexation 261 Bok, Edward 129 
Bingen, William 124 Bolton, S. Eva Vid 
Bingley, William 417 Bolton Farm 163 
Bintliff, G. W. 147 Bond, Joseph 33 
Birch, William Russell D64531'7 Bond Ferry 263 
Bird, Mark 265 Bonsall, Elwood 31 
Bird in Hand Inn 295, 296 Book of Arrivals 247, 248 
Birkey Family 293 Boone, Daniel 281 
Bissey © Baringer 317 Boone, George, Sr. 281 
Bitting, Eleazer 279 Boone, Squire 281 
Bitting, John R. 132 Boot factory 164 
Bittings Corner 279 Bordentown Ferry 230 
Black, Andrew 246 Borough Form of Govern- 
Black, Thomas 131 ment 33, 34 
Black bears 329 Borough Water Works, 
Black-walnut Hollow 404 Doylestown 137, 139 
Blacks Ferry WH; 13.33; Borroughs, John 42? 
Blackfan, Crispin 110 Boughers Hill 151 
Blackfan, Edward o— Boundary Line between 
Blackfan, Miss Elizabeth C. Bucks and Philadelphia 
292, 378 Counties 23, 97-99 
Blackfan, John 378 Bowman, Dr. John 437, 438 
Blackfan, Martha 379 Bowman Hill 321, 437, 438 
Blackfan, William a7 Bowman Hill State Wild- 
Blackshaw, Randal 374 FRE ER RE, 438 
Blakey, William 320 j 
Blakey, William, Jr. 378, 404 Bowman Hill Tower 252 
Rieck’ Mankce 39] Boy Scouts of America, 
Blockhouses 256 Bucks County Council 
Bloom, Colonel Christopher 176 60, 61, 346 
Blooming Glen 27,728 Boyden, James 57 
Bloomsdale Farm 161 Boyer, John and Jacob 385 
Bloomsdale Ferry 37°98, 'T61 Boys’ Brigade 334 
Blue Bell Tavern . 90 Bradshaw, Joel 273 
Bluestone Quarry ~ - 186 Bradshaw, John 330, 334 
Board of Canal Commis- ~~ Bradshaw, Moses 334, 335. 
sioners 105, 109, 110, 116 Bradshaw, Samuel, Esq. 158 
Board of Property 24025 Bradshaw, William 334 
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Bradshaws Corner 334 
Brandywine Creek 28 
Bready, Margaret and 
Catherine 28 
Breadyville — 28, 29 
Brick Tavern 29 
Brickmaking 395 
Bridge Point 7) Leg Tbe 
Bridge Valley S0p231 
Bridge Valley Bridge 30 
Bridge Valley Tavern 30 
Bridgeport aL 
Bridgeton Covered Bridge “gy 
Bridgeton Township ZAU30 
Bridgetown 61, 318 
Bridgewater Si siz 
‘Bridle plumes 170 
Briggs, James Sz 
Brinton, Dr. Daniel G. 412 
Brister, George 405 
Bristol Borough 32-36 
Bristol Borough’s Charter Bs 
Bristol Carpet Mill 36 
Bristol College 95 
Bristol Fairs 33 
Bristol Improvement Com- 
pany 36 
Bristol Market a3 
Bristol a seaport 34 
Bristol —Township 36-38 
Bristol Township, Phila- 
delphia County 37 
Bristol Worsted Mill 36 
Britain 280 
Britany, Lionel 167 
British Spies hanged at 
Morrisville 266 
Britton, Nathaniel 330 
Broad Axe 38 
Broad Axe Creek 39 
Broad Axe Inn 38 
Broad Axe Tavern 335 
Brock, Stephen 93, 141 
Bromley, Nathaniel 49 
Brook and brown trout 387 
Broomtown 372 
Brower, Nathan P. 142 
Brown, Abraham 330 
Brown, Alexander 93, 328, 330 
Brown, Mrs. Anna M. 161 
Brown, George 377 
Brown, General Jacob 255 
Brown, John 328, 330, 414 


PAGE 
Brown, Josephine 63, 64 
Brown, Col. Peter A. 107 
Brown, Stacy 439 
Brown, Stewardson 278 
Brown, Thomas 93 
Brown, Thomas, Jr. 328 
Browne, Josiah 330 


Browne, Thomas 
156, 157, 184, 185 


Brownsburg 438, 439 
Brownsburg Shad Fishery 439 
Brownsville 184, 406 
Bryan, George 124 
Bryan, General John S. 200, 416 
Bryan, Dr. William 416 
Buck, Jacob E. 180 


Buck, William J. 88, 97, 182, 301 


, Buckingham 32, 36, 37, 39-41 

Buckingham Boarding School 

for Girls Sl) yisaw 
Buckingham Cave 42-44 
Buckingham and Doyles- 

‘town Turnpike 335 
Buckingham Friends Meet- 

ing 509658 
Buckingham Friends Meet- 

ing House 234 
Buckingham High School 52 
Buckingham Mountain 44-48 
Buckingham Mountain’s 

negro population 45 
Buckingham’s original land- 

holders 49, 50 
Buckingham Post Office 4] 
Buckingham Township 48-52 
Buckinghamshire 56, 57 
Buckman, Edward T. 431 
Buckman, George 53 
Buckman, William 301 
Buckmanville 53 
Buckmanville School 53 
Bucks County 54-61 
Bucks County Agricultural 

Society 365, 366 
Bucks County Committee 

of Safety 39 
Bucks County Federation 

of Sportsmen 235 


Bucks County Fish, Game 
and Forestry Association 12, 228 


Bucks County as a Frontier 59 
Bucks County Historical 
Society 314 
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Bucks, the Township of SONS 
Bucktoe 61 
Buckwampun 61 
Buckwampun Historical and 
Literary Association 61 
Budd, Rose ae 
Bulla 259 
Bulls Island 268 
Bulltown 62 
Bunker Hill 6231351 
Burges, Samuel 168 
Burgess, Aaron 158 
Burgess, Richard BOR 77 
Burlington Island 33 
Burn Bridle Forest 62-65 
Burn Bridle Hill 62-65 
Burnt House Hill 38 
Burpee Flower Garden 143 
Burr, Aaron 37 10938 
Burton, Anthony 33 
Burton Shad Fishery 407 
Busch, Charles H. P. 313 
Bush (The) 178 
Bushington 178 
Buster, Herman 328 
Butler 81 
Butler, Abiah 82 
Butler, Simon 81, 82, 280 
Butlers Mill 81, 8273322 
Butter Creek 65 
Bycot 65 
Bycot House 65 
Bye, Dr. Arthur E. 439, 440 
Bye, John 5040377 
Bye, Nathaniel 50 
Bye, Thomas HOGA 
Byles, William 433 
C 
Cabeen, F. 76 
Cabin Run 66 
Cadwalader, Colonel George 
B. 424 
Cadwalader’s Army at 
Dunks Ferry 145, 146 
Cadwallader, Algernon S. 434 
Cadzow, Dr. Donald A. 314 
Caill, John 414 
Cairns, Thomas G. 128 
Calhoun Street Ferry 263 
California 67 


PAGE 
California Hotel 67 
Camp Meetings 45 
Camp Ockanicon 346 
Camp Onas 81 
Campbell, Amos 78 
Campbell, James 303 
Canada (Kanady) Family 68 
Canada Hill 67 
Canal Basin at Bristol 110 
Canal boat propeller 389, 390 
Canal boating 246 
Canal boatmen’s homes 395 
Canal boats 119 
Canal, Delaware Division, 
first boat - 110 


Canal, Delaware Division 104-120 


Canal, Delaware and Rari- 
tan Li/ 


Canal excursions 109, 110 
Canal legislation 105, 106 
Canal opened in 1932 115 
Canal operations, methods 

of 119, 120 
Canal tolls NS VLG 407 
Canby, Benjamin 11, 288 
Canby, Phebe 428 
Canby, Sarah Yardley 288 
Canby, Thomas 377 
Canbys Ferry 288, 289 
Cantwell, Edward 57 
Capital View Fire Company 265 
Carey, Joseph 29 
Cark, Dr. Israel 366 
Carr, Joseph 194 
Garr, (Si. B: 72 
Carr, Wilmer 216 
Carrell, Bennett 216 
Carver, David 140 
Carver, four brothers 178 
Carver, Henry 178 
Carver, Jesse P. 80 
Carver, Mahlon 69 
Carver, Stephen 392 
Carver, Thomas 69) 17. 2..)78 
Carversville 68-71 
Carversville Christian Church 69 
Cary, Asa 140 
Cassel, Enos 144 
Cassel, Isaac 144 
Castle Valley 72-76 
Castle Valley Bridge aS IT ti Se 


Cathers, George 68 
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Cauffman, Joseph Theo- 
philus 76 
Cauffman, Lawrence PERG 


Cauffman Hill 29, 76, 77, 234 
Cave Bank Fishery Com- 


pany Boe A i | 
Cave or sod house 433 
Caves in Pennsylvania Pau 
Cedar Grove School House 268 
Cedar Hill 164 
Cedar Park Stock Farm 142 
Centre Bridge 77 
Centre Bridge Company 78 
Centre Hill 376 
Centretown 433 
Centreville 41, 42, 163 
Chain Bridge 79-81 
Chain Bridge, Easton, Pa. 79 
Chain Bridge Court Decree 80 
Chain Bridge Mill 80 
Chairmaking 19 
Chalfont 81-83 
Chalfont Fire Company 83 
Chalfont Floral Club 83 
Chalfont Grange 83 
Chalfont National Bank 83 
Chalfont St. Giles, England 82 
Chapman, Abraham 140 
Chapman, Judge Henry 80, 260 
Chapman, Isaac 379 
Chapman, John 20}: 318 RO1L9 
432, 433 

Chapman, John, surveyor 200 
Chapman, Seth 25> 


Chapman, Dr. William 3, 6 
Chapman, Mrs. William 617 


Charcoal burning 395 
Charles II’s Declaration 54, 55 
Charles River 123 
Charles Warner Company 313 
“Chelwood Farm’’ Vf 
Chester, Pa. a2 
Chestnut Grove 7 
Chestnut Grove Farm 335 
Chestnut Hill 83 
Chicken Foot 84 
Childs, Cephas 330 
Childs, Israel 69 
Childs, Joseph 330 
Chimney Sweeps 1338 
“China’s Retreat’ 94, 95 
Chinquapin 85 


PAGE 
Christ Eplscopal Chu'tch, 
Eddington 159 
Christ Evangelical Lutheran 
Church 399, 400 
Christ Union Church 389 
Christman, Lewis 260 
Chub Run 239 
Church Hill 426 
Church, Richard 49 
Church of Bensalem and 
Sammany 84 
Church of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel 85, 196 
Church of Our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart 203 
Churchs School House 38 
Churchville 84 
Chygoes 33 
Cider mills 3.92 
Cigar box manufactories 361 
Cigarmaking 361 
Clan of Gunn 219 
Clark, Abraham 124 
Clark, James 110 
Clark, John 264 
Clark, Maynard 97 
Clay Ridge 85 
Clay Ridge School District 62 
Clayton 85, 440 
Clayton, William ae 
Claytown 85 
Clear Spring Hotel, Doyles- 
town 370 
Clemmershteddle 86, 369 
Cleveland, President Grover 271 
Cliff, Samuel 346 
Clift, Samuel 33 
Cloak, Peter 428 
Closson, Isaac 98 
Clover Hill 96, 99 
Clowes, John ew; 
Clymer, George 263 
Clymerville 85, 86 
Coaching days on York 
Road 260 
Coates Ferry 288 
Cochrane, Catherine 165 
Cock, Lacy SF 
Cock, Lawrence 167 
Cocooneries 299 
Coffin, Nelson H. 68 
Cold Spring 160, 161 
Cold Spring Bleachery 435 
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“Cold Spring Farm’”’ 161 
Cold Spring graveyard 161 
Cold Spring Station 161 
Colmar 243 
Colonial Records 58 
Columbia (steamboat) 35 
Colvin, Patrick 263 
Colvins Ferry 263 
Comly, Franklin A. 237, 238, 317 
Comly, Joshua 430 
Comlyville 217 
Committee of Safety 295 
Common Creek 86, 407 
Community of Saint Bene- 
dict e7> 
Concord 268 
Conrad, David 389 
Cook, Arthur 87, 301, 302 
Cooks Creek 86 
Cooks Run 87 
Cooper, Jerry 220 
Cooper, Joseph 124 
Cooper, William 49, 59 
Cooperative Wool Pool, 
Bucks-Montgomery 60 
Cope, Abraham 176 
Cope, Ephraim L, 342 
Copper Mine 53,°380 
Coppernose 87-89 
Core Creek 89 
Cornell . 90 
Cornwall, England 249] 
Cornwells 90/91 
Cornwells Heights 90-92 
Corson, Isaac 392 
Coryell, Emanuel 288 
Coryell, John 289 
Coryell, Lewis S. 108, 110 
Coryells Ferry 289-293 
Cottageville 92 
Coultas, Colonel James 15 
County Court, first 167 
County Home 3 
County Seat 60, 135-137 
County seat removal 334, 335 
Courson, Richard 30 
Court, first county | 410 
Court of Upland Records 167 
Covered Bridges 66, 321, 403 
Cox, Gustavus 244 
Coxs Mountain 244 
Coxville 217 


Cozens Memorial Chapel 272 


PAGE 
Craddock, Charles Egbert 21 
Craig, John 419 
Craigs Tavern . 419 
Cravens Corner 223 
Crawford, Archibald 13.3 
Crawford, Moses 135 
Crawfords Hill 171 
Cressman 92 
Cressman, A. & S, 371 
Cressman, John 150 
Cressman, Jonas 328 
Cressman, Joseph ba | 
Crewcorne 60, 167, 410 
Crispin, Rebekah 378 
Crispin, William 378 
Croasdale, Richard 237 
Croasdale, Thomas 255 
Croasdale, William 377, 404 
Crokehorn 167 
Crooked Run 86 
“Crookhorn,’”’ Gilbert 
Wheeler’s tavern 167 
Crooks, Forrest 63, 64 
Crooks Run 87 
Cross Keys 92-94 
Cross Keys Hotel, Bristol 94 
Cross Keys Store 93 
Cross Roads 194 
Crouthamel, Jacob B. 324 
Croydon 94 
“Croydon Lodge’ 15, 94 
Crozer, Robert 313 
Crozer, William Penn 313 
Cuckolds Manor 2KL 
Cockholdstown 217 
Cuffel, Lieut. Charles A. 1 
Curley Hill 96 
Curls Run 95 
Cushman, Ursula ys 
Cutler, John 49, 50 
Cuttalossa 440 
Cuttalossa Creek 96-98 
Cuttalossa Fountain 98 
Cuttalossa Inn 249 
Cuttalossa Spring 98 
D 
D, Landreth Seed Company 161 
Danboro 99, 100 
Danborough 100 
Daniels, Earl 95 
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Danneltown 100-102 Delp, John 331 
Danville 99 Dennison, Andrew 136, 140 
Dark Hollow 102 Dennison, John 140 
Dark Hollow Run 102 Derrick, William 49 
Darke, Samuel 57 Derstein 131 
Darke, William 167 Derstein Family 131 
Darlington, Edward 334 Derstine, Michael 371 
Davis, John 103, 136 Derstines 369 
Davis, General John 102, 103 Desmond, Edmund 302 
Davis, Richard 2559 Detterer, Conrad 397 
Davis, Samuel 216 Detweiler, Joseph 144 
Davis, Seth 132 Devils Half Acre L312 A267 
Davis, General W. W. H. 195 Devils Hole 151 
Davis, William 34, 103, 278 DeVries, Captain David 
Davisville 102-103 Pieterszen 121i 
Davisville Baptist Church 103 Diacord, Phil 216 
Davisville Seminary 103 Diary, John Dyer’s 157ib58 
Dawson, Esther 379 Dick, John L. 140 
Dawson, John 378 Dicks Hole ‘ 90 
Dawson, Thomas 378 Dickerson, Thomas 432 
Dawson Tract 375, 404 Dickie, Dr. A. M. 72 
Day, Captain 110 Dieterly, Heinrich 353 
Day, Christopher 328 Dilworth, James ° 255 
Dead Man’s Hill 349 Dingee, Dr. Obadiah 15 
DeCoursey, Charles 393 Doan, Eleazer 330 
Decow, Isaac 49 Doan, Israel 330 
Deep Ford Z, 141 Doan, Joseph 96, 330 
Deep Run 104 Doan, Moses 21, 42-44, 330, 429 
Deep Run Mennonite Doan Cave 345 
Church Diweh75 Doan Outlaws 44, 207, 223, 324 
Deep Run _ Presbyterian Doane, Eleazer 414 
Church 20 Dobbs, Rev. A. F. 95 
Deep Run School House 104 Dobell, William J. B. 95 
Deer Park 103, 104 Dolin, Peter 132 
Deer Run 104 Dolington 132 
Deetz, Thomas 57.1 Dolington Library 132 
DeFrain Sand Company 313 Dolington Lyceum 132 
Delaware Bridge Company Dolinton 132 
290, 291 Donaldson, Thomas B. 364 
Delaware Bridge Company Dotterer, Henry 179 
Bank 290 Double brick chimneys Ry | 
Delaware Division Canal, Double Inn 143 
part taken over by State 147 Doyle, Clement 133, 161 
Delaware Division Canal Doyle, Edward 133, 611, 293 
Company ny Doyle, John W. 140 
Delaware Division of the Doyle, Jonathan 416 
Pennsylvania Canal 104-120 Doyle, William 133, 135, 330, 416 
Delaware and Raritan Canal rt? Doylestown Agricultural & 
Delaware River 120-124, 409, 410 Mechanics Institute 142 
Delaware River, change in Doylestown Borough 133-140 
course 410 Doylestown Borough 
Delaware River Islands 124-130 Water Works 257, 258 
Delaware Works 364, 365 Doylestown Camping Club 334 
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Doylestown Country Club 258 
Doylestown and Easton 
Railway Company 96 
Doylestown Seminary 141 
Doylestown Township 140-143 
Doylestown Township High 


School 408 
Drackit, Ralph 383 
Draycot, Philip ALD, 26 
Drexel. Francis A. 91 
Drexel, Rev. Mother Mary 

Katherine 91 
Dripping Spring 387 
Drissel, Jacob 353 
Dry Branch 143 
Dublin 143, 144 
Dublin Township, move to 

organize 144 
Dublin Union Church 144 
DuBois, Rev. James 21 
DuBree, Daniel S. 212 
DuBree, John B. 52 
Duck Hawk nesting site 270, 271 
Ducktown 358 
Dudbridge 219 
Dudbridge, George 98 
Duer, John 52 
Duer, Thomas 168 
Duke of York 54 
Dungan, Rev. Thomas 160 


Dungan, William 136, 1:60 
Dunken Williams genealogy 


149, 150 
Dunks Ferry 144-150 
Dunks Ferry Hotel 147 
Dunks Ferry Road 148, 149 


Dunks Ferry Shad Fishery 147 


Dunksville 158 
Dunlap, James 38, 335 
Dunlap, Moses 141 
Durand, Stephen 131 
Durham boats 118erl55; 413 
Durham Cave 151-154 


Durham Creek 86; 116,.155 
Durham Furnace 150, 154-156 
Durham Furnace Company 


Lda A 
Durham Furnace, village 154 
Durham Hills and Mines 154 
Durham Iron Works 380 
Durham Mill 150 
Durham, Robert 155 


Durham Township 155 


PAGE 
Durham Tract 155 
Durham, village 15 0ys 15) 
Dutch, George 8 


Dutch East India Company 124 
Dutch sway on Delaware 


River 12D nl 25> 
Dyer, James 330 
Dyer, John 156, 15743828) 330 
Dyer, John, Jr. 158 
Dyer, John S. 155 
Dyer, Jonah 330 
Dyer, Joseph 330 
Dyer, Samuel 328 
Dyer, Thomas 158)''3,30 
Dyers Mill LADS Mane 
Dyerstown 156-158 
Dyerstown Union Library 158 
Dymock, Gilbert 377 

E 

Eagle Fire Company 293 
Eagle Tavern 431 
Earl, John 328 
Earl, Thomas 328 
Earle, Mrs. Charles 131 
East Rockhill Township 360 
Eastburn, Hugh B. 7 Lae 
Eastburn, Joseph 366 
Eastburn, Moses 366 
Eastburn, Samuel C. 89, 405 
Eaton, Joseph 278 
Eckert, Christian 144 
Eckert, Reuben 436 
Eckhart, George 81 
Eckharts Grove 83 
Eddington 158, 159 
Eddington Presbyterian 

Church 159 
Eden 384 
Edge Hill 159, 160 
Edgely 160, 161 
Edgewood 161, 431 
Edgewood Grange 161 
Edison A LOT T6207. 
Edwards, John 341 
Eight-square school house 282-284 
Eisentrager, Jacob 430 
Eldred, Nathaniel B. 108 
Electric Telegraph 138 
Elephant Hotel 162 
Elephant (The) 162 
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Ellicott, Andrew 330377 
Ellicott, Joseph 1 
Ellicott, Thomas 52 
Ellicotts Mill (232 
Ellis Family of engravers 414 
“Elm Grove’’ 208 
Ely 236 
Ely, George 288 
Ely, Hugh 50 
Ely, Jesse 69 
Ely, Jesse N. 68 
Ely, Joshua 320, 404 
Ely, Nathan 236 
Ely, Oliver P. 132 
Ely, Seneca W. 41, 52, 232, 253 
Ely, Warren S. 325 
Emery, James 303 
Emilie 163 
Emilie School District 163 
Emlen Farm 325 
Encampment, Gen. Charles 
Lee’s 10 
Erdenheim 412 
Erwin, Arthur 401 
Erwin, Francis 331 
Eureka 163, 164 
Evans, Evan 204 
Evans, Joseph 68 
Evans, Lewis 204 
Evans, Peter 331, 416 
Evans, Septimus 149 
Evans, William M. 70 
Evelyn’s Diary 407 
“Evergreens,’’ The 94 
Everhart, Charles W. 371 
Ewer, Robert Mahe i. 
Ewer, Thomas H., clock- 
maker 30 
Ewers Mill 30, 3920392 
Ewing, General 39 
Excelsior Normal Institute 70-72 
Eyre, Isaac 187 
F 


Fackenthal, Dr. B. F., Jr. 

108, 117, 118, 155, 313, 356 
Fackenthal, Michael 108, 240, 262 
Faden Map of December 


Plies 41 
Fairchild School 431 
Fairhill 164 


PAGE 
Fairman, Thomas 318 
Fairmount 306 
Falls Ferry, earliest 144 
Falls Creek 164, 165, 355 
Falls Creek Ravine 29 
Falls of Delaware 263 
Falls Friends’ Meeting 
Houses 165, 166 
Falls Township 166-168 
Falls Township graveyards 
167, 168 
Fallsington 165, 166 
Fanny Chapman Memorial 
Swimming Pool 258 
Farm School 168, 169 
Farmers Bank of Bucks 
County 35 
' Farren, John "75 
Farren, Joseph 380 
Featherbed Hill 169 
Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Bucks County 60 
Fehrtown 169 
Fell, Benjamin and Eliza 206 


Fell, Judge D. Newlin FULMRY 
Fell, George B. 70, 7BCngg 
Fell, Joseph 42-44, 49, 50, 52, 


136,292 
Fell, Morris L. 70 
Fell, Sallie E, 71 
Fell, Seneca 38 
Fell, William W. Ring 
Fellman, Miss Flora 305 
Fenton, Ephraim 93 
Fenton, Josiah 93 
Fentons Corner 253 
Ferguson, Hugh 330 
Ferndale 170; 174 
Ferry Inn 289 
Ferry Street Ferry 263 
Fetter, Casper 382 
Fetters Corner 382 
Fiddlers, old-time 268, 396 
Finland 17] 
Finneys Mill ~~ 208 
Finns on the Delaware 122 
Firemen’s Association, Bucks 
County 60 
Firman, Samuel A. 70 
First ferry at Falls of Dela- 
ware 263 
First Indian Purchase 220, 221 
First Teacher's Certificate 52 
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Fish} 08 -G. 72 
Fish and Game Association, 
Pennsylvania 81 
Fish, Game and Forestry 
Association, Bucks Coun- 
ty 60 
Fish Hatchery Lishat2 
Fishbourn, Major Benjamin 266 
Fisherville oat 
Fitch, John S35, BbOSs 
194, 195, 418 
Fitch Steamboat 34, 35 
Fitzinger, John 140 
Fitzwater, Thomas aT 
Five Points 85, 440 
Flack, James 28 
Flatiron Hill i771 
Flatland 351 
Fleecy Dale Factory 69 
Fleecy Dale Mills 71 
Fleecydale E/ Lawak? 
Flicker, boat 118 
Flint Hill 386 
Flood of 1891 in Geddes 
Run valley 186 
Flood in Paunaucussing 
Creek 308 
Flowers, William 399 
Flowing wells 174 
Fluck, Frederick 369 
Fluck, Philip 144 
Flushing Apert, FZ 
Flushing Mills 15 
Fly-net factory OD Lys Z 
Ford near the Ox Inn 304 
Fordhook Farms 143 
Forest Grove BPZ AVIS 
Forest Park ; 83 
Forestville 172 
Forestville Presbyterian 
Church rYZ 
Forst Estate 365 
Fort Gottenburg 122 
Foster, John 179 
Foulke, Edward 353 
Foulke, Samuel 267% 352 
Fountain House, Doyles- 
town 132 
Fountain Inn 174 
Fountainville 173, 174 
Fountainville Graveyard 173, 174 
Four Lanes End 236 
Fox Chase Inn 5 


PAGE 
Fox, John 96 
Fox, Judge John 159 
Franklin, Benjamin 324 


Free Society of Traders 
59 ik 33, 205;,.279 280 3.37 


Freed Family 351 
Freetown 359 
Freidlich 19 
Freight wagons 170 
Fretz 174 
Fretz, Rev. A. J. . 188 
Fretz, Abraham K., 174 
Fretz, Amos 324 
Fretz, Barbara 174 
Fretz, Charles A. 176 
Fretz, Christian 174, 175 
Fretz, Dr. Clayton D. 271 
Fretz Family Reunions 175 
Fretz, Henry Erwin 174 
Fretz, Jacob 93 
Fretz, Johannes 174 
Fretz, John 174, 175 
Fretz, John Stover L732 776 
Fretz, Mark 174 
Fretz, Mrs. Mary W. Long 176 
Fretz, Philip 171 
Fretz, Philip K. 174 
Fretz, Philip Kratz 175 
Fretz, Ralph Les 
Fretz, Warren 174, 235 
Fretz, William F. 324, 325 
Fretz Valley 174 E75p0390 
Fretzs Clover Mill 251 
Frick, Francis J. 176 
Fricks 176 
Fried, James a1 
“Friend Eli’s Daughter’ Lez 
Friends’ Schools 52 
Friendship Thimble Social 52 
Fries Rebellion 187, 192, 330, 331 
Fritz, Abraham 144 
Frog Hollow 177 
Frog Hollow Hotel 7 
Frogtown PA FOSS 1 
Frogtown Road 177 
Frosty Hollow 320 
Fry, Major Anthony 251 
Fry, George 405 
Fulmer, Solomon 186 
Fulton, Benjamin 364, 365 
Fulton, James 364 
Fulton, Joseph M. 365 


Funk, Abraham 388 
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PAGE 
Funk, Henry H. 70, 388 
Funk, Henry S. 388, 389 
Funks Mill 388 
Furlong 177-179 
Furman, Moore a 
Furness, John 359 
G 

Galena ore 284-286 
Galloway, Joseph 156 
Galloways, the 27 
“Galloways Run’ 183 
Gallows 179 
Gallows Hill 180, 181 
Gallows Hill Graveyard 180 
Gallows Hill Marker 181 
Gallows Hill Run 182 
Gallows Run 182 
Garber, Daniel 381 
Gardenville 184, 185 
Gardenville’s Freak Oak 

Tree 185 
Garis, Noah 164 
Garisville 164 
Garrison, Charles 195, 418 
Garville 178 
Gaw, Henry L. 94 
Geddes Run 185, 186, 273 
Geil, Abraham 14] 
Geissinger, Peter 19] 
Genealogical Society of 

Pennsylvania 314 
General Greene Inn 40, 178 
George Kline Stage Line 370 
George School 186, 187 
Gerhard, Francis 191 
Gerhart, Adam 370 
Gerhart, H. C. og 
German language news- 

papers 256,4257 
German School 104 
Germany 142 
Gerrard, Robert 341 
Gery 187 
Gery, Jesse 187 
Geryville 187 
Geryville Pottery 187 
Gibbs, Richard 158, 159 
Gibson, Robert 330 
Gibson, William 49 
Gilbert, Joseph 49 
Gilpin, Joshua Tee 
Glasgow, William 416 
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Glendale 188, 440 
Glenlake 188 
Godley, John 151 
Godshalk, Christian 282 
Godshall, Rev. Abraham 22 
Goell, R. Alfred 138 
Golden Fleece Hotel 100 
Golden Lamb Hotel 100 
Good, Benjamin 158 
Good, Edwin 51 
Good Roads Movement 30! 
Gordon, Thomas 93 
Goshenhoppen Jesuit 
Fathers 196 
Gosman, Dr. John 141 
Gotwals, Daniel 29, 184 
Gougler, Daniel 260 
Graeme Park 306, 419 
Grain drying kilns 389 
Grand View Hospital ad 
Grant, General U. S. 420 
Grasshopper War 300 
Gravel deposits, Falls 
Township 409 
Graves, Russell B. 421 
Gray, George 124 
Great Hills 221 
Great Mountain 45 
Great Smoky Mountains 21 
Great Spring 13)027 5 ae 
Great Swamp 188,352 
Great Swamp Grange 385 
Green, General Nathaniel 39 
Green, Dr. Traill 271 
Green, William 134, 340 
Green Tree (The) 178 
Greenville 208 
Greer, John 189 
Greer, Mathew 189 
Greers Corner 189 
Grenoble 189, 190 
Grier, Rev. James a | 
Grier, Joseph 189, 330 
Griers Hill 190 
Griffith, Abraham 353 
Griffyth, Evan 204 
Grifty 434 
Grim, Senator Webster 394 
Grintown 207, 208 
Gross, Rev. Jacob 21 
Grove, Philip B. 81 
Groveland 427 


Growden, Joseph 23, 24, 26, 91, 
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Growden, Lawrence 159, 380 Harker, Adam 253 
Growdon, Grace 156 Harker, James x15 
Grumlick, Julia 101 Harlington +2 
Grundy, U. S. _ Senator Harpel, Thomas C. 304 

Joseph R. 213 Harper, Jesse E. 434 
Gruver, John 190, 191 Harriman 193 
Gruver, Peter 190,191 Harriman Hospital 193 
Gruvers Mills 190); On Harris, Henry O. 42 
Gruversville 190,191 Harris House 295 
Gruversville Evangelical Harrison, President Ben- 

Church 191 jamin 418 
Guerden Glen bridge 286 Harrison, Edmund G. 143 
Gun-lead 192, 193 Harrison, George £07," 245 
Gunther, Georg 229 Harrison, James 5/7, 1167, 435 
Gwinner, Peter 114 Harrison, Miss Jeannette R. 213 

Harrison, Margery 159 
H Harrison, Rachel 213 
Harrow 193 
Hackaczockan 86 Hart, Frank 141 
Hacket, Margaret 331 Hart, George M. 187 
Hagerman, Lewis Bi67, Hart, James 330 
Hager, Colonel George 191, 317 Hart, John 330, 417 
Hager, Samuel 191, 317 Hart, Josiah 244 
Hager, Samuel M. 371 Hart, Michael 258 
Hagersville LO 192 Hart, Mrs. Rachel 103 
Hagersville Hotel LOZ Hart, Samuel 330, 429 
Haig, William BY, Hart, W. W. 140 
Haldeman, John 259 Hart, William 330, 429 
Half-way House Pb 59 Hart, Colonel William 194 
Halifax 21One253 Harts Cross Roads 194 
Hall, Charles H. 134 Harts Ferry, N. J. 78 
Hall, George W. 384 Harts Tavern 330 
Hall, Gooden G. 140 Hartley, Edward 50, 240 Maa 
Hall, Isaac 140 Hartley, Henry 50 
Hall, John 33 Hartley, John 210 
Hall, Lewis O. T. 348 Hartley, Roger 50, 377 
Hall, Mathias H. 326 Hartley, Thomas 210 
Hall, Robert 5 7p925.5 Hartsville 194-196 
Hame bells 170 Hartsville Mill 244 
Hamilton, Alexander 38 Hartyaken 192 
Hamilton, Andrew 306, 359 Hartzel, Francis D. 83 
Hamilton, James 380 Hartzel, Jonas 27 
Hampton, Joseph 5 Hartzell, Rev. J. M. 327 
Hampton, Martha 0 EAM es Harvey, Enoch 134, 140 
Hampton, Mary R. 71 Harvey, Dr. George T. 138 
Hapenny, Mark 364 Harwick, Mrs. Amanda 436 
Hard Times 249 Haw, David cyAl 
Hardiaken 192,193 Haworth, George 64 
Harding, Francis 375 Haycock Creek 196 
Harding, Harper 62 Haycock Mountain 197, 439 
Harding, Nathaniel 376 Haycock Mountain Game © 
Hardyhickon 192 Refuge 198, 439 
Hare, Matthew 140 Haycock Run, village 199 
Haring, Abel A. B57 Haycock Township 199-201 
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Hayhurst, John 431 
Hayhurst School 431 
Hayter, Abraham 328 
Hayworth, George 49 
Hazelbach 201, 202 
Headley, John 132 
Headman Pottery 360, 361 
Headman, Thomas 324 
Headquarters 394 
Heaney, Frederick 192 
Heaney, Nicholas L. 186 
Heath, Andrew 49 
Heath, John 140 
Heath Mill hOsmi14 
Heath, Richard 10 
Heath, Robert LO BT7 
Heaton, Robert 255 
Heatons Mill 239, 325 
Hecht, Rev. Anthony 226 
Heed & Hartley 250 
Heist, Allen H, 256 
Heistand, Benjamin 415 
Heistand, Jacob 415, 416 
Heistand Mill 415 
Heistand, Samuel 415 
Heister, Gabriel] 334 
Heistville 256 
Hellier, Jenks 320 
Helltown 151 
Helm, Israel 167 
Hemerlin, S. G. 265 
Henderson, Alice 49 
Henderson, Margaret 49 
Henderson, Thomas 124 
Hendricks, Joseph A, 317 
Henry, Mathew S. 275 
Hentown 232 
Hermit of Wolf Rocks 46-48 
Hess, Ralph 191 
Hexenkopf 386 
Hibbs, Mahlon G., 293 
Hickon Creek 362, 403 
Hickory Run 202 
Hicks, Gilbert 236 
High Falls 29, 16555.355 
High, John — 429 
High Rock 2 
High Rock Villa 132 
Highlon 202, 440 
Hill, Ira 68 
Hill, Richard 329 
Hill Township 9205 
Hillborn, John 367 


. PAGE 
Hillegas, Jacob 260 
Hillegas, Thomas 260 
Hilltop 202, 203 
Hilltown 203 
Hilltown Baptist Church 206 
Hilltown Evangelical 

Church 176 
Hilltown Township 203-206 


Hilltown Union Cemetery 176 


Hillyard, John 5S 
Hilton Township 205 
Hinke, Dr. William J. 22)'228 
Hinkle, Anthony 207 
Hinkle, Anthony Hughes 207 
Hinkle, Howard 235 
Hinkle, Philip 206, 207, 330 
Hinkletown 206, 207 
Historical Society, Bucks 

Couny 60 
Historical Society of Penn- 

sylvania 314 
Hocker, John George 412 
Hocker, Martin 412, 413 
Hockertown 412 
Hoffman, John 19] 
Hofford, Rev. M. L. 141 
Hogan, John 95 
Hogeland, Isaac 383 
Hogtown 427 
Holcomb, Charles 70 
Holcomb, William P, 297 
Holcombe, Jacob 50 
Holcombe, Captain R. C. 288 
Holicong 41, 207, 208 
Holiday Shooting Club 6 
Holland 208 
Holleconk 208-210 
Hollekonk 209 
Hollekonk Well 209, 210 
Holme, Thomas 365.26,.50 


Holstein Breeders’ Associ- 


ation, Bucks County 60 
Holy Ghost Missionary 

College 91 
Honey Hollow 210 oe il 
Honey Hollow Creek 210 
Hooppoletown Ewe": 
Hoover, President Herbert 64 
Hoppock, William . 251 
Horne, Dr. A. R. 328, 343, 387 
Horner, Rebecca 35.65 
Hornung, Johannes ‘48 eae 
Hotchkin, Rev. F. S. 91 
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Houckgeest, Andreas Ever- 

ardus VanBraam 95 
Hough, Benjamin 420 
Hough, Benjamin, Jr. 419 
Hough Creek alee 
Hough, Daniel 35 
Hough, Francis 49 
Hough, John 49407 
Hough, Joseph 1144,3833,.389 
Hough, Oliver Lag 
Hough, Richard 49,,212,:414 
Houghville GF i eed, 
Howell, Captain Daniel 78 
Howell, Reading O7, 127,,1495 
Howells Ferry 78, 435 
Howle, Joab 302 
Hudson, Jean 393 
Hudson, Henry 121 
Hudson, Thomas 280, 319 
Huffnagle, Dr. Charles 363, 364 
Huffnagle, Dr. John 363 
Huffnagle Collection 363, 364 
Huffnagle Family 363 
Huffville 407, 408 
Hughes, Amos Austin by? 
Hughes, Christopher 20 
Hughes, James 20 
Hughes, Mathew 50, 3.3254899 
Hughes, Uriah 49 
Hughesian Free School 52 
Hughesian Press 52 
Hulme (DeHoulme) 

Family : 212 
Hulme, George, Jr. 212 
Hulme, George, Sr. 2VZ 
Hulme, John, Jr. ZA ZI BAS 
Hulmeville 212-214 
Hulmeville Woolen & Wors- 

ted Manufactory ZALD P2e4 
Humane Club, Bucks 

County 60 
Hunsberger, Enos 144 
Hunsicker, Dr. F. R. S. 69-71 
Hunsicker, Lizzie Benja- 

mina A.B. 71 
Huntsman, William 140 
Hutchins, Charles | +331 
Hutchinson, Joseph 407 
Hutchinson, Mathias 51, 366 


. I PAGE 
Ihrie, Peter 107 


Improved Road Building, 
first in Bucks County 142, 143 
Indian Argillite Quarry 185, 186 


Indian arrowmaking site 307 
Indian artifacts 183, 184 
Indian battle 416 
Indian Billy and squaw, 

Polly Bie Wg 
Indian Cave, Haycock 201 
Indian Creek ah/, 
Indian crematory 181 
Indian field 320, coon, 
Indian fishing trail 337 
Indian graves PAS ROE IEW 5 
Indian Jasper Quarry 156 
Indian legends 64, 97 
Indian pottery DT ih ae 
Indian Purchase Walk 

181, 183, 200 
Indian Township 401, 402 
Indian Treaty Walk 431 
Indian utensils 201 


Indian villages 
50, 189, 305, 415, 429: 


Indian Walk, first 221 
Indian, Mohawk 167 
Industrial Ruins in Dela- 

ware River Valley 124 
Ingham, Jonas Lie 
Ingham, Jonathan PAGE ela) 
Ingham, Dr. Jonathan 11-13 


Ingham, Samuel D. LTAdSo LCS 
BOURTI38,) GOO nor, 
Ingham Springs Paper Mill 11, 366 


Ingram Hill 214 
Ingram, William 214 
Irish Run 214 
Iron Hill pats, 
Iron Works Creek 3 GME2 EG 
Irwin, Arthur 330 
Irwin, Nathaniel 330 
Island Commissions 124, 125, 127 
Islands, Bickley 425, E26 
Islands, Biddles or Newbold 125 
Islands, Biles Ee ys L26 
Islands, Birds 127, 130 
Islands, Burlington 125 
Islands, Chester 125 
Islands, Duns 127 
Islands, Fabians i 128 
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Islands, Fishing 126 
Islands, Gilberts 128 
Islands, Harveys 127 
Islands, Hendricks 128 
Islands, Hermanus Helms 125 
Islands, Hog 125 
Islands, Jacks 125, 126 
Islands, Laughreys 127, 128 
Islands, League 125 
Islands, Little Tinicum 125 
Islands, Lownes 127 
Islands, Marshalls 127-130 
Islands, Mint 1 Ae Sepa led 
Islands, Moon 125-127 
Islands, Morrisville 130 
Islands, Mud or Fort 125 
Islands, Orecton 126 
Islands, Paxsons Led, 
Islands, Penningtons t Baise! 
Islands, Petty 125 
Islands, Pralls 127 
Islands, Red Bank 125 
Islands, Resolution 127 
Islands, Ridges 128 
Islands, Shievers 125 
Islands, Slacks PZ/. 
Islands, Smiths 127 
Islands, Tinicum 129 
Islands, Treasure 128, 129 
Islands, Walls Liv 
Islands, Willow 125 
Islands, Windmill  - 125 
Islands, Wood 130 
Islands, Wykers 128 
Ivyland 285 2E0 

ty 

Jackson, Daniel 49 
Jackson, Henry 426 
Jackson, Ralph 378 
Jackson, William 132 
Jacksonville 216,217 
Jacobs Creek, Pa. 79 
Jacobsville 217 
Jacoby, Simon 371 
James, C. M. 69 
James, Isaac W. 279 
James, John D. 141, 415 
James, Joseph 415 
James Manor 278 
James, Nathaniel 415 


PAGE 
James, Dr. Oliver P. 416 
James Pellar Apple 67 
Jamestown 278 
Jamison 219 
Jamison Corner 219 
Jamison Cross Roads 219 
Jamison Family 219 
Jamison, Henry 39 
Jamison, Mary 39 
Janney 220 
Janney, Thomas 90 
Jefferson, President Thomas 375 
Jenks, Joseph R. 178 
Jenks, Dr. Phineas 296 
Jennings, Solomon 181, 303 
Jericho 220 
Jericho Creek 220, 221 
Jericho Mountain 221, 222, 431 
Jericho Mountain Orchards 222 


Jersey Cattle Club, Bucks 
County 60 
Joe Tuneams Run 200, 228 
John Dyer’s Diary 
“John Readings Landing” 78 


Johnson, Dr. Amandus 325 
Johnson, Anna 369 
Johnson, Clause ‘ 346 
Johnson, Derrick (alias 

Closson) 410 
Johnson, Jacob B. Lat 
Johnson, John 204 
Johnson, William 369 
Johnson, William H. A7% “D2 
Johnsons Ferry 435 
Johnsville 223 
Johnsville Agricultural Ma- 

chine Shop 223 
Jones, Arthur 341 
Jones, Benjamin 357 
Jones, Griffith 252 
Jones, John 417 
Jones, Joshua 278 
Jones, Margaret 204 
Jones, Thomas 364 
Jonson, Claus 411 
Jordan 368 
Jordans, England 82 
Jugtown 158, 223 
Jury on Subdivision of 


Bucks County Ao 
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Kaisinger, Joseph 99 
Keelersville 224 
Keichline, Major Andrew 324 
Keichline, Jacob 324 
Keichline, John Peter 324 
Keichlines Tavern 323 
Keith House 431 
Keith, William 414 
Keith, Sir William 419 
Keiths Mill 306 
Keller, Abraham 19 
Keller, Judge Hiram H. wep 
Keller, Johann Henrich 1 3225 
Keller, Lewis 19 
Keller, Mahlon AT, 
Keller, Samuel LY 
Kellers Church, village 225, 226 
Kellers School House 225 
Kellers Union Church 22, 225, 226 
Kelly, James 336 
Kelly, John 204, 269 
Kelly, Thomas 269 
’ Kelso Hill 337 
Kemble, William H. Za 
Kenderdine, Elizabeth 249 
Kenderdine, John E. 98, 249, 349 
Kenderdine Saw Mill 98 
Kendigtown ENS 0 
— Kennard, William 47 
Kennedy, Thomas G. 94, 106 
107, 141 
Kennedy, Major William Zi 
Kephart, Horace 21 
Kepler, Elias 227 
Kepler, Mathias 227 
Keplers Corner 227 
Kern, Nicholas 334 
Ketch, Jack 411 
Keystone Fringe Mill 36 
Keystone Point O16 a 
Kidd, Captain 437 
Kildorpy 228 
Kile, Samuel 144 
Kimble Creek 228 
Kindytown 226 
King, Dr. Charles 7 
King, Rufus 7 
King Arthur 74, 75 
King Charles II and the 
Penn Charter 54, 55 
King Farms Company 168 


PAGE 

King’s Path (King’s Road) 
346, 347 
Kinsey, David 288 
Kinsey, Mary . 68 
Kintner, Major Hugh 229 
Kintner, Richard 229 
Kintner Family 229 
Kintnersville 229 
Kintnersville Creek 182 
Kirk, Comly 392 
Kirk, Edwin J. 208 
Kirk, Mercy H. 172 
Kirk, William M. 172 
Kirk, William, Sr. 172 


Kirkbride, Joseph 
55, 315, 319, 406 


Kirkbrides Ferry 230 
Kirkbridesville 2296230 
Kirkland 367 
Kirl, Thomas 95 
Kirls Run 95 
Kirson, Mrs. Alice Atkinson 51 
Kiser, Edward 180 
Kitchen, Sarah 250 
Kitchen, Thomas 250 
Kitchen, William 230, 250, 287, 
288, 320 
Kitchens Hill 230 
Klemmer, John Jacob 353 
Kline, Jacob 353 
Kline, Theodore 42 
Knipe, William 405 
Knocktopher 230 
Knowles Creek Z21 
Knox, General Henry 426 
Kolb, Dielman 144 
Kolb, Jacob, John, Isaac 358 
Kolb, Michael Frederick 136 
Kolbe, Frank 430 
Konkey Hole 14;\95.0 
Kramer, John L. 7:3 
Kratz, Aaron 331 
Kratz, Isaac 158 
Kratzs Carriage, Sleigh and 
Wagon Works 331 
Krauskopf, Dr. Joseph 168 
Krewson, Rev. Jacob B. L72 
Kriebel, Joseph 187 
Kugler, John 248 
Kuglers Roost ena 0 Aaa T 
Kulp, Jacob 144 
Kulp, Michael 144, 231 


Kulps Corner 231 
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Kummerer Family 231 
Kumry 231 
Kungle, George 82 
Kungles Tavern 82 

L 

Lacey, Edwin 216 
Lacey, General John 134, 348 
Lacey, William 50 
Lackamissa 45, 234 
Lackawissa 45, 234 


Lafayette, General 
194, 278, D240027) 328 


Lahaska 45, 231, 232, 440 
Lahaska Creek 232-234 
Lahaska Hill 234 
Lahaska Methodist Church 232 
Lake Afton 435, 436 
Lake, Enos Zhi 
Lake Warren Lass oo 
Lambert, James B. 142 
Lamberton, N. J. 114 
Lancaster House 341 
Landis, Rev. David 21 
Landis, Johannes 353 
Landis Family 7333250 
Landis Mill 236 
Landisville Za Die x 6 
Landreth, Captain Brunet 38 
Lane, Isaac 14G 
Langhorne 236-39 


Langhorne, Jeremiah 
86789, 238.31 Os 77 


Langhorne, Thomas 238 
Langhorne Country Club 238 
Langhorne Improvement 

Company 239 
Langhorne Manor 239 
Langhorne Park 238 
Langhorne Public Library 239 
Langhorne Sorosis 238 
Langhorne Spring Water 

Company 239 
Langhorne Water Works 

Run 239, 240 
Lapowinso, Indian Chief 126 
Rapp,” AiiB. 176 
Lapp, Henry B. . 176 
Lapp, Jacob - 435,176 
Large, Albert 46-48 
Large, Charles P. iy 98 
Large, Henry 328 
Large, John 46, 49, 50 


Large, Joseph 46, 

Large, Joseph, Jr. 

Large, Samuel 

Large, William M. 

Larison, Dr. George H. 

LaRue, Abraham 

Last sturgeon 

Latham, Frances 

Lathrop, William L. 

Latta, Rev. James 

Laubach, Charles 

Laubach, Clara R. 

Lauer, James D. 

Lauer, Rev. William 

Laurelton 

Lawndale 

Lear, Arnold 

Lear, Asher R. 

Lear, Attorney 
George 

Lear, Joseph 

Leasy Point 

Leather manufactory 

Lee, Charles, Secretary of 
State 

Lee, William 

Leedom, Richard 

Leedomville 

Leeward Islands 

“Legend of Bucks County” 

Lehigh Canal 114, 

Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Company 108, 115, 

Lehigh Valley Railroad 

Lehnen, Michael 

Lehnenburg 

Leidy Family 

Leidy, Dr. Joseph 


General 


Leidy, Zachariah 176; 
Leidytown 240, 
Leidytown Tannery 

Lenape Indian tribes 338, 


Lenox, James 
Lester, Peter 
Levin 

Lewis, David 
Lewis, Henry 
Lewis, James 
Lexington 
Lexington Mennonite Church 
Licking Creek | 241, 
Licking Run ze 
Lightcap, Michael 341, 
Lime industry 


253, 392) 
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Lime spreader 242 
Limeport 242 
Lindestrom, Peter 166 
Line Lexington 243 
Lingohocken 434 


Lingohocken Fire Company 434 
Lingohocken Garden Club 434 


Linton, Joseph 49 wo ndO 
Literary and Scientific Insti- 

tute 95 
Little Buckingham Moun- 

tain 243, 244 
Little Haycock Mountain 197 
Little Neshaminy Creek 244 
Little Spruce Hill 337 
Live stock raising 302 
Livezey, Charles W. 95 
Livezey, Cyrus 89, 267, 365 
Livezey, David 438 
Livezey, Whittingham J. 195, 196 
Lizette 245 
Lloyd, Hannah Slr ag 
Lodi 245 
Lodi Lock 245 
Log Cabins, mountain 100, 101 
Log College 20, 418, 421 
Log houses 315 


Logan, James 
01, 12.25.2832, 329,897 4434 


Logtown 315 
Lombeart, Charles 110 
London Company 78, 401, 414 
Long, Bayard 271 
Longs Mill 244 
Long, William 140 
Longshore, Jolly 114 
Longstreth, Bartholomew Ted 
Longstreth, Daniel 195 
Longstreth, David 418 
Longstreth, Joseph 103 
Longtown 150 
Lottery Lands 386, 387 
Lottery prize 219 
Louder, Samuel 66 
Loux, John 66 
Louxs Corner 1 


Lower Black Eddy 245. 247, 333 
Lower Black Eddy Hotel 246 


Lower Corner £2 SEE 
Lower Makefield Township 247 
Lower Milford 259 


Lower Tinicum Church 399, 400 
Lownes, Thomas B. 423 


PAGE 
_ Lucas, Robert ad 
Lucas, Susanna 367 
Lukens Corner 419 
Lukens, Francis Guerney 419 
Luly, John. gunsmith 408 
Lumberton 248-250 
Lumberton Mill 249 
Lumberville ZAOy 250 x25 
Lumberville Delaware River 
Bridge 251 
Lumberville Granite Com- 
pany 251 
Lumberville Hotel oot 
Lundy, John 50/1328 
Lundy, Richard 491 5021328 
Lunn, Elisha 203 
Lurgan 2504253 
Lurgan ‘‘College’’ 29 Deine 
M 
MacReynolds, Thomas 281 
Magill, Rev. Hugh 21 
Magill, Robert 135 
Magill, Robert and Henry 133, 135 
Magill, William 140 
Makefield 132, 431 
Makefield, origin of the 
name 247 
Makefield Friends Meeting 347 
Makefield Library 132 
Mammoth, fossil , 309 
Mammoth, fossil bones 4 
Mann, John 141 
Manor Lakes 168, 369 
Manor of Bensalem rhe" 
Manor of Highlands 294, 414, 437 
Manor of Mayleigh 178 


Manor of Pennsbury 

166, 167, 294, 309-314 
Manor of Perkasie 

AW he Petey 8 8 See Oy ae IS EB 


Manor of Richland 35.2 
Mansfield 200 
Mansion House, Doyles- 

town 138 
Manson, Robert 383 
Maple Point 253 


March of 104th Regiment, 

Civil War, to Hartsville 195, 196 
Marienstein 169 
Maris, William 114, 290, 363 
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Markham, William 55-57, 167 
Marks, Conrad 187 
Marks Tavern 187 


Marshall, Edward 
129, 181-183, 200, 303, 401 


Marshall, Martin 52; et29 
Marshall, William 129 
Marshalls Creek 228 
Martha Hampton School 

for Girls 208 


Martin, Rev. Jesse Penny 172 
Mary H. Walter Memorial 


Library 164 
Mathew, Simon 8hy 82,7280 
Mathews, Dr. Charles 42 
Mathews, Edward 81, 87 
Mathias, Rev. John 13 
Mathias, Rev. Joseph 206, 269, 280 
Matlack, Timothy 324 
Matlack, William V. 249 
Matts, John 351 
Mattsville 351 
Maud 90 
Mayleigh, Thomas 49 
McCarren, Isabella 103 

’ McCarty, Aaron 438 
McCarty, Edward 196 
McCarty, John 196 
McCarty, Silas 328 
McConkey (McKonkey) 

Family 422 
McConkeys Ferry 395422 
McCoole, Walter 341 
McElroy, Jno. 94 
McEntee, John O. SOF 
McFarland, Robert 206 
McGuffeys Readers 207 
McHenry, Rev. Francis 21 
Mcllhenny, William 140 
McIntosh, Daniel 140 
McIntosh, J. 140 
McIntosh, John 140, 342 
McLaughlin, Rev. James 269 
McMicken, Andrew and 

Charles 31 
McVeagh, James 353 
Mearns Mills 244 
Mechanics Valley 389 
Mechanicsville 253, 254 
Medary, Isaac B. 140 
Medical Society, Bucks 

County : 60 


Megins Corner 440 


PAGE 

Melcher, Amandus B. and 
Elwood B. 254 
Melchers Corner 254, 430 
Melvin, Frank W. 312 
“Men of Jericho,’’ poem 222 
Menlo Park 318 
Mennonite migration 429 
Mennonite Printing Union 256 


Mercer, Dr. Henry C. 
f3, 20142455246, 275, Soe 
326, 338, 339, 428, 429 


Mercer, General Hugh 426 
Meredith, Charles M. 343 
Meredith, Charles M., Jr. 343 
Meredith, Dr. Hugh 135, 140 


Meredith, James 73 
Meredith, Simon 73 
Meredith, Thomas, Jr. 73 
Meredith, Thomas, Sr. 73 
Mergenthaler, Daniel F. 430 
Merlin 13 
Messenger (stallion) 95 
“Metropolis of Haycock’’ 8 
Metz, John Michael 353 
Mexico a 
Mey, Colonel Cornelius 
Jacobson 121 
Meyer (Moyer), Barbara 174 
Michener 92 


Michener, Dr. Isaiah 
703° 72s" 92709 49 


Michener, William 328 
Mickley, John Peter 22 
Middle Township 255 
Middlebury 421 
Middletown 243 
Middletown Friends Meet- 

ing 255 
Middletown Friends School 255 
Middletown Grange 255 
Middletown Township 254, 255 
Midway Ae te MP) 
Midway Fire Company gee 
Mifflin, Governor 324 
Mildmay, Colonel 280, 319 
Milford Pa i 
Milford Delaware Bridge 

Company 413 
Milford Square 256, “25% 
Milford Township 259-261 


Mill Creek 
3, 2352, 257) 2590325)" S26 
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Miller, Conrad 261 
Miller, Hugh 408 
Miller, Mrs. John A. 292 
Miller, Joseph 391 
Milnor, Edward 281 
Milnor, Rebecca 2Y2 
Milnor, William Rs 
Milton 68, 69 
Milton Creek 308 
Milton Woolen Factory 69 
Mina, Lina Amalia Espos y 3, 6, 7 
Mine Hill ¥507..154;, 155 
Mine Spring 258, 259 


Mine Spring School House 258 


Miner, Asher 140 
Minerva Seminary 298 
Mink Run 261 
Minnick, Christian 38 
Minnick, Dr. Joseph 16 
Minnicks Ferry 38, 161 
Mint Island 261 
Minuit, Peter 121 
Mitchell, Richard FM Seat is 
Mitchells Ferry 78 
Mitchells Mill 232 
Moland House 421 
Moll, John 57 
Monroe 229, 240 
Monroe Factory 240 
Monroe Inn 240 
Montgomery Baptist Church 278 
Montour, Catherine | ee 
Moon, Charles 430 
Moon, Charles Henry 166 
Moon, James 43, 430 
Moon, Owen, Jr. 149, 150 
Moon, Robert 168 
Moon, Samuel, painter 292 
Moore, John 353 
Moore, Dr. Samuel 162 
Moran, Peter 276 
Moreau, General Jean 

Victor OZ) 263 


Morgan, General Daniel 
POO N26 Ly 2O 2G 6 le 355 
Morgan, General Daniel’s 


birthplace 262 
Morgan, Edward 281 
Morgan, James ie | 
Morgan Run 261 
Morgan, Sarah 281 
Morgantown BEe LOL 
Morning Glory (ship) 34 


PAGE 
Morrell, Colonel Edward 336 
Morris, Abner 82 
Morris, B. 140 
Morris, Benjamin, Jr. 141 ° 
Morris Canal 118 
Morris, James 82 
Morris, Lewis 82 
Morris Mansion 262, 263 


Morris, Morris 331, 340, 341, 353 


Morris, Robert 262, 263, 324 
Morris, Robert, Jr. 263 
Morris, Thomas 204 
Morris, William 259 
Morrisville 262-267 
Morrisville bridges 264 
Morwitz, Dr. Edward 161 
Moss Giel Rock 267 
Mount Amwell, N. J. 78 
Mount Misery 268 
Mount Pleasant 203 
Mount Pleasant Driving 

Track 203 
““Mount Tamanend’’ 340 
Mount Timothy 139 
Moyer, Christian 284, 285 
Moyer, J. D. & Co. 144 
Moyer, John S., Lis) sea 
Moyer, Joseph 144 
Moyer, Samuel 144 
Moyers Store 27, 2S 
Mozart 268 
Muddy Run 18 
Muhlenberg, Rev. Henry 

Melchoir 225 
Mulberry Hill 299 
Mumbauersville 268, 269 
Murray, Captain George 334 
Murray, Humphrey 397 
Muscamickon 205 
Musgrave, Widow 49 
Myers, Albert Cook 325, 326 

N 

Naces Corner 269 
Naceville 269 


Naming of Bucks County 56, 57 
Naming of Delaware Bay 

and River 123,124 
Naming of farms begins 297, 298 
Naming of Pennsylvania 54, 55 
Naming of Philadelphia 56 
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Narrows Creek 271 
Narrows flora rl, 
Narrows (The) 270274 
Narrowsville 29, 270-272 
National Farm School 168, 415 
Natural Science Association, 

Bucks County 60 
Naylor, Catharine 68 
Naylor, David Reeder 68 
Naylor, Jacob 68 
Naylor, John 383 
Naylors Corner Jal bed 
Neelson, Jonas 167 
Neely, John T. 380 
Neely Mill Bridge aed 
Neimeyer, Jacob 285, 286 
Neshamine Indians 274, 275 
Neshaminy Ze 

Neshaminy and Bensalem 

Church or 
Neshaminy Church in War- 

minster 418 
Neshaminy Church in 

Warwick 421 
Neshaminy Creek 14, LS 2-802 
Neshaminy Creek floods 276 
Neshaminy, derivation and 

meaning of 273-275 
Neshaminy Draw Bridge 276 
Neshaminy Falls PLE AMES 
Neshaminy Falls Grove LE 
Neshaminy Lock and Navi- 

gation Company 106, 107 
Neshaminy Meeting 255 
Neshaminy Methodist 

Church 214 
Neshaminy Park Associ- 

ation 306 
Neshaminy Valley scenery yA 
New Albion 20 
New Bristol 335) 90, foe 


New Britain Baptist Church 279 
New Britain Borough 278, 279 
New Britain Township 279-284 


New Brumigen 364 
New Buckingham 36, 37, 49, 51 
New Century Civic Club 296 


New Galena 193, 284-287 
New Galena Mines 227, 284-286 


New Hope 287-293 
New Hope Art Associates 293 
New Hope Foundry pag 
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New Hope Mills 289 
New Jersey Central Rail- 
road 117 
New Prospect School 95 
Newark 253 
Newburn, George 327 
Newman, Mary 405 
Newport 293 
Newportville 293 
Newtown Academy 295 
Newtown Borough 293-296 


Newtown as County Seat 294, 295 


Newtown Creek 297 
Newtown Friends Meeting 296 
Newtown Library 295 
Newtown Methodist Epis- 

copal Church 296 


Newtown in the Revolution 295 


Newtown Township 279-299 
Newville 299, 419, 420 
Nicholas, Samuel 99 
Nicholson, Jacob 323 
Nickleson, Edward 79 
Nixon, John 262 
Nixon, Thomas 553 
Noble, Abel 417 
Nockamixon Creek 400 
Nockamixon Falls 400 
Nockamixon Palisades 270 


Nockamixon Township 299-301 
Nockamixon Union Church 170 


Norris, Isaac 329 
North, Lord Chief Justice 54 
North Branch of Nesha- 

miny Creek 272 
North Britain 28} 
North Pennsylvania Rail- 

road 28 
North Pennsylvania R. R. 

locomotives 243 
North and Southampton 

Reformed Church 84 
Northampton County Or- 

ganized 59 


Northampton Township 301, 302 
Northeast Branch of Perki- 


omen Creek 302 
Northeast Pennsylvania 

Railroad 28 
Northern hares 62 
Norton, Richard 50 


Notnagle, Lewis Leopold 38 
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“November Night Tales’ 73 
Nutimus, Indian Medicine 
Man 88, 300, 301 
O pr 
Oakford 304, 305 
Oakgrove 158 
“Oakland’’ 141 
Oberholtzer, Rev. John H. 256 
Ochs, Mary J. 342 
O’Dannel, Hiram 100 
O’Dannel, Jesse 100 
Odd Fellows Hall, Forest- 
ville 172 
Ogden, Colonel Josiah 264 
Ogden, Samuel 262, 264 
Ojibway Indian Chief 340 
Okely, John 127 
Old Black John 267 
Old Mans Creek 90 
Old Stone Tavern 37 
Old-time droving 347 
Old-time funeral customs 226 
Old-time harvest celebration 340 
Old-time post route 342 
One-horse shay 418 
Ontario, Canada Le 
Opp, Valentine 370 
Orecton, Indian Chief 126 
Oregon 304 
Organization of Counties 
and ‘Territories One 
Organization of Courts eW 
Organization of Provincial 
Council and Assembly af 


Origin of name Solebury 
377, 379, 440 


Origin of Newtown 

Borough 297 
Original Area of Bucks 

County 59 


Orthodox Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, Lahaska 231, 232 
Orthodox Friends’ Meet- 


ing House, Plumstead 236 
Osborne, Dr. R. H. G. 265, 266 
Osmond, John 414 
Oe Dry John J, 328, 356 
Ott, Lewis 328 
Ott, Michael 303 
Otter, John Te 255 


Otter, Thomas P. 270 
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Ottsville 303, 304 
Overholt, Rev. Abraham pay) 
Overholt, S. S. Aber 72 
Overland freight teams 170 
O'wlsburg 304 
Ox Teams 98 
Oxford 304 
Oxford Valley 304 
Oxford Valley Detective 
Company 304 
i 
Paine, Thomas 380 
Painters Ferry 38, 249 


Painting of Whittier House 381 


Paletown 305 
Palfrey, William 424-426 
Palisades of the Delaware 270 
Palisades of the Neshaminy 
305, 306 
Palmer, Daniel 331 
Palmer, John and David 414 
Pancoast, Judge David J. rai 
Park Creek 244, 306 
Parkland | 306 
Parlet, William 49 
Parry, Benjamin 289-291 
Parry, Isaac 28 
Parry, John 290 
Parry, Richard Randolph 296 
Parsons, Richard 414 
Partridge, Captain Alden 95 
Partridge Point 307 
Passer 306," 307 
Patchwork quilts 211 
Patterson, Amos 80 
Paul Valley 77 BOs 
Paunaucussing Creek 307, 308 
Paunaukussing, Indian 
village 68 
Paxson, Albert S. 233 
Paxson, Benjamin 10 
Paxson, Carrie C. 71 


Paxson, Chief Justice Ed- 
ward M. 48, 65, 211, 296 
Paxson, Henry 50, 255, 377, 404 

Paxson, Colonel Henry D. 
39, 40, 48, 126, 209, 233 
326, 403, 404 
Paxson, Mary S. C817 1 
Paxson, Samuel Johnson 233 
Paxson, Thomas 49 
Paxson Memorial Home 296 
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Paxsons Bridge 10 
Paxsons Corner 10 
Paxsons Creek 238 
Paxton, Henry 65 
Pearson, Enoch 33272333 
Pearsons Ferry 332,1333 
Pearsons Landing 33230333 
Pebble Hill 309 
Pebbletown 438, 439 
Pechoqueolin, Indian  vil- 
lage 183, 184, 300 
Peifer, Christian 371 
Peirce, Joshua 36 
Pellar, Isaac 377 
Pellar, James 88, 300 
Pemberton, Israel 434 


Pemberton, Phineas 
167, 202, 432, 433 


Penn, Gulielma Maria 378 
Penn, Letitia 378 
Penn, Richard a15 
Penn, Springett 341 
Penn, Thomas and John 364 


Penn, William 54-59, 82, 86, 123 
106,221)'.'294,°325, 347.978 
452, 4S 


Penn, Sir William, Knt. 54 
Penn Manor Friends Meet- 

ing House 309 
Penn Manor Landing 309 
Penn Valley S11 aE 
Penn’s Contract with Land 


Purchasers 55 
Penns Manor 114, 309, 315, 316 
Penns Park 314, 315 
Penns Park Graveyard 315 
Penns Park Square 4 
Penn’s Published Account 

of the Province 55 
Penn’s visit to Tamanend 

at Perkasie 319 
Pennington, John 302 
Pennsbury 309-314 


Pennsbury Canal and Rail- 

road Company 113, 114 
Pennsbury Manor House 309-314 
Pennsbury Memorial Site 313, 314 


Pennsbury Wharf 309 
Pennsylvania German His- 

torical Society 227 
Pennsylvania Historical 


Commission 181, 313, 314, 326 
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Pennsylvania Power and 
Light Company 118 
Pennville 316s 
Pennypack Church 161 
Pennypack Creek 316 
Pepacating 45 
Pereletakon Creek 182 
Perkasie 317, 318, 440 
Perkasie Manor 318, 319 
Perkasie Park 318 
Perseverance (steamboat) 34 
Pershing, Thed 222 
Peters Corner 319 
Pettit, Elnathan 30 
Pettits Corner 30 
Philadelphia a Borough? a2 
Philadelphia and Easton 
Railway Company 3317332 
Philadelphia Gun Club 6 
Phillips, Aaron 320 
Phillips, Mercy 49 
Phillips Creek 319, 404 
Phillips Mill 319, 329 


Phillips Mill Community 


Association 320 
Pickering, Samuel 64 
Pickering, William 302 
Pickpocket 320 
Pidcock, John 3 2d ee 
Pidcock, Jonathan 437 
Pidcocks Creek 321, 458 
Pike, Joseph 37 
Pike, Zebulon | 136 
Pike, General Zebulon M. 

136,249. 37-0 
Pine Grove 321 
Pine Run Wg Es 
Pine Valley Bridge S2e 
Pines (The) 322 
Pineville 322, 323, 434 
Pineville Grange 323 
Piper, Colonel George 323 
Pipers Tavern 323 
Pipersville 323-325 
Pitcher, Isaac 214 
Playwicky Pa i tae WA WO 
Playwicky Marker 326 
Pleasant Valley 326-328 


Pleasant Valley Inn 327, 328 
Pleasant Valley’s old grave- 

yards 327 ome 
Pleasantville 163 
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Pleasantville Evangelical and 
Reformed Church 163, 164 


“Plough Manor’ 379 
Plowden, Sir Edmund 228 
Plumbago mine 383, 384 
Plumstead 331 
Plumstead Friends Meet- 

ing House 185 
Plumstead Township 328-330 
Plumsteadville 330-332 
Plumsteadville Grange 332 
Plumsted, Clement 329 
Plumsted, Francis 3:2 8733.29 
Plumsted, William 329, 380 
Pocasie Creek 317 
Poi schissel 361 
Point Pleasant 332-334 


Point Pleasant Delaware 


Bridge 333, 334 
Point Pleasant grist and 

saw mill 334 
Poke, James 206 
Police Academy, Bucks 

County 60 
Pools Corner 334-336 
Poquessing Creek 336 
Poquessing Mills 336 
Porter, Professor Thomas 

CG: 271 
Porter &% Carey 114 
Portland 372 
Post Boys 347 
Postal Carrier System, first 134 
Potteries, Nockamixon 395 
Pottery, The Richard Moore 353 
Poulton, John 158 
Poverty Cross 255 
Pownall, George 50 
Prallsville, N. J. 78 
Presbyterian Church, Car- 

versville 79 
Presbyterian Church, New- 

town 296 
Preston, Amor 209 
Preston, Paul 89 
Preston, Samuel 88, 136, 300 
Price, John aa% 
Price, Richard bz 
Price, Stephen K. 100 
Primrose Creek 319 


Printz, Governor Johan 121, 122 
Prior, Gideon, ‘last Revolu- 
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tionary soldier in Bucks 
County 195 

Process for grain drying 290 
Proprietary’s Land AOS B77 
Prospect Hill 336-340 
Purdy, John M. 348 
Pursell, Thomas 246 
Q 
Quakertown 340-344 
Quakertown Community 
Hospital 344 
Quakertown and _ Eastern 
Railroad 344 
Quakertown Library 341 


Quakertown newspapers 342, 343 
Quakertown Post  Offfice 


contest 342 
Quakertown Schools 343 
Quarries, Edge Hill 160 
Quattalossi 96 


Queen Anne Creek 344, 345 
Queen Esther’s Drawing 


Room 152 
Quinby, Wilmot 376 
Quincy, Josiah Aide ate 
Quinn, Henry 389 

R 
Rabbit Run. 345 
Rabbit Run Farm 349 
Radcliff, James 432 
Rafting on the Delaware 

246, 413, 435 

Raguet, Col. Condy 107 
Ralph Stover Park 60, 345, 346 
_ Randall, George 417 
Randall, John G. 179 
Randall, Samuel J. Rene es! 
Randalls Creek or Run 232, 233 
Rapps Creek 400 
Raritan Canal Feeder 268 
Rattlesnake 346 
Rattlesnake Hill 145156 
Rattling Run Cascade 267 
Raven Rock 268 
Reading, Colonel John 77, 78 
Reading, Dr. John R. 346 
Readings Ferry L128 IB AS e3 


Readings Hollow 268 
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Readingville 346 
Real Estate Board, Bucks 
County 60 
~ Red Hill 303 
Red Hill Church 303 
Red Hill Hotel 303 
Red Lion Inn 346-348 
Red Lion Inn, Quaker- 
town 341 
Red Lion Inn landlords 348 
Red School house Lie 5 
Redfield, Edward W., 
American painter 79 
Redoubts on Neshaminy in 
the Revolution 145 
Reed, John 34 
Reeder 349 
Reeder, Charles 349, 414 
Reeder, Eastburn 345, 349 
Reiff Family 349 
Reiffs Corner 349 
Removal of County Seat 407, 408 
Republic (steamboat) 35 
Revere 390, 300 
Reynolds, John 49 
Riale, Joshua 141 
Rice, Charles 370 
Rich, Carlton E. 434 
Rich, Josiah, Jr. 158 
Rich Hill Bot 
“Rich,’’ Thomas 350 
Rich Valley 230, 354 
Rich Valley Creek 354 
Richard Mitchell’s mill 204 
Richards, John 412 
Richardson, Francis 433 
Richardson, John 57 
Richardsons Corner 236 
Richboro 350 


Richboro and _ Pineville 
Turnpike Road Company 80 


Riche, Thomas 406, 407 
Riche-Town_ 406, 407 
Rickert, Daniel 144 
Rickey, Alexander 414 
Richland Centre 341, 342 


Richland Friends Meeting 
3415 352:1853 


Richland Grange 344 
Richland Township 35:27:35.3 
Richlandtown 353) (352 
Ridge 162, 353 
Ridge, Mrs. Sarah 129 
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Ridge, William 406 
Ridge Valley Creek 353, 354 
Ridges : — 406 
Riegel, Benjamin 354 
Riegel, Harvey K, 150° 
Riegelsville 354, 338 
Riegelsville Delaware River 

Bridge 354 
Riegelsville Hotel 354 
Rifle Range, Co. D, 111th 

Infantry 3 
Right’s Town 433 
Ringing Rocks 29, 165, 355-357 
Ritter, John 142 
Rittersville 142 
Roaring Rocks 165,357 
Robbarts, Captain John 415 
Robbins Wharf 309 
Robert Steel Stock Farm 416 
Roberts, Clarence V, 65, 340 
Roberts, Edward 341 
Roberts, Ellwood 65 
Roberts, Humphrey 328 
Roberts, Thomas 65, 341 
Robin Run 357 
Robinson, T. $35 
Robinson, William H. 73 
Robinsons Ferry 78 
Rock Beary (Rockbury?) 200 
Rock Hill 358 


Rock Ridge School District 353 


Rockhill Township 358-361 
Rocksville 208 
Rocky Ridge 362 
Rocky Valley 35579367 
Rodges Run 362 
Rodman, Dr. John 30, 172 
Rodman, William R. 383 
Rodman Tract 30, 421 
Rodney, Caesar A. 145 
Rodney, General Caesar 145 
Rodney, Captain Thomas 145-147 
Rodrock, John 530,0387 
Rodrock, John, Jr. 331 
Rodrock, Jonas 307 
Rodrocks 3373 


Rogers, John P. 234, 285, 286 
Rogers, General William T. LE5 


Rolling Green 10 
Rolling mill 290 
Roos, Jan 248 
Rope Walk Church 353 
Roram hats 69 
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Rose, John and Andrew 248 
Rose, Stophel 248 
Roses Ferry 248 
Rosenthal 362-364 
Rosenthal, Albert 362, 364 
Rosenthal art collection 364 
Ross, Cephas 289 
Ross, John 108 
Ross, Judge John 253 
Rotchford, Dennis 280, 319 
Round Hill 165 
Rowland, John 429 
Rowland, Newton 144 
Rowland, Owen 280 
Rowland, Thomas 21021302 
Rowland, William H. 144 
Roxton 208 
Royal Hill 364 
Rozill, Francis 49 


Ruckman, John, Esq. 


28, 140250; 4365 
Ruckman, John H. a8, 4! 
Ruckman, William D., Esq. 
178, 179 
Ruckman Property 63 
Ruckmans 365 0366 
Ruckmanville 41, 366 
Rufe Family 350 
Rufe, John A. 183 
Rufes Corner 350 
Rule, Dr. James N. HLS 
Ruler, William SAF 
Rum Corner 170 
Rupletown 366, 367 
Rupletown School 366 
Rush, Dr. Benjamin 16 
Rush, John 367, 417 
Rush Valley 367, 368, 393 
Rush Valley Farms 368 
Rush Valley Mills 232 
Rushland 367, 393 
Russell, Hugh 93 
Russell, William 414 
Ryan, Isaac 31 
Ryan, Judge William C. 262, 265 
Ryans Dam 31 
Ryans Mill 305.32 
S 
Sackett, Joseph 367 
Sacketts Ford 367 
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Saint Leonard 368 

Salem 24 

Salem Evangelical Church 389 

Salisbury ) 378 

Salisbury, William 378 

Sanckhickan L225 h6A 

Sandford, Joseph E. 172, 183, 379 
Sand and Gravel Deposits, 

Falls Township 168 
Sands, Stephen 255 
Satterthwaite, William 88, 300 
Saxton, Nathaniel 69 
Say, William 49 
Scarborough, Hiram 79 
Scarborough, Howard 129 
Scarborough, John 

50, 65 4n2 5 St Ae 
Scarborough, Sarah 64 
Scarborough, William 377 
Scheetz, Charles 226 
Scheetz, Jonas 385 
Scheetz, Samuel F. To 
Scheetzs Church 385 
Scheibner, Dr. Martin E. 
71, 72, 141 
Schenck, Dr. Joseph H. 94 
Schencks Station 94 
Schlichter 1 
Schmoutz Creek 368 
Schnable, Abraham 164 
Schnabletown 164 
School Directors Associ- 
ation, Bucks County 60 
‘School for Indians 51 
Schuckenhausen 326 
Schuckenhausen Church 327 
Scooks Creek 87 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 303 
Scotch-Irish settlers 419, 421 
Scott, David 108 
Scott, Judge Henry W. 71 
Scott, Or. i Gy 438 
Scott, John 428 
Scott, Randall P. 304 
Scott, Robert 9333 ahd 
Scott, William 133, 135 
Scotts Corner 372 
Scotts Creek 368, 369 
Scottsville 372 
Scouring rush 368 
Scout, Jacobus (Cobe) 
194, 195, 418 
Scull, Nicholas a32 
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Seal, William T. 2 
Sebring, Fulkrod 136 
Seider-al glasses S27 
Sein, John a5 
Sellers Family 369, 370 
Sellers, Levi = yo B| 
Sellers, Samuel 369, 370 
Sellers Tavern sat 
Sellersville 369-37] 
Sepaessing Kijl 369 © 


Separation of Buckingham 

and Solebury 49 
Sergeant, Henry G, 106-108 
Servants Township, The 358, 359 


Sgraffite 361 
Shad fishing 246 
Shaffer, John 184 
Shakespeare’s birth mat 394 
Shamony Ferry Sil bad dso 4 
Sharp, Michael 66 
Shaw. Eleazer C. 70 
Shaw, George 194 
Shaw, James 328 
Shaw, James L. 138 
Shaw, James Y. 140 
Shaw, Josiah Y. 138 
Shaw, Thomas 328 
Shawnee Indians 300 
Shelly bi yk 
Shelly, Rev. Andrew B. 256 
Shenk, Wendel 354 
Shenks Ferry 354 
Shepherd, Cornelius 158 
Shepherd, Moses L. 158 
Sherman Day’s libel on 
Doylestown 134,135 
Sherrer, Conrad 140 
Sherrerds Ferry 39 
Shewell, Elizabeth 17 
Shewell, Nathaniel 140 
Shewell, Robert 77,2136 
Shewell, Sarah Falconer 77 
Shewell, Walter 72508751936 
Shoe factories 170, 354 
Shoemaker, Jonathan 399 
Shoemaker, Mercy 399 
Shrope, Rev. W. B. 68 
Sicard, Stephen 5 
Sicardsville 5 


Sigafoos, Mrs. Lewis 129, 130 


Sign of the Anchor 4 
Sign of the Camel 249, 250 
Sign of the Cross Keys 92-94 


PAGE 
Sign of the Golden Fleece 99 
Sign of the Golden Lamb 99 
Sign of the Harrow 193, 194 
Sign of the Heart 194 
Sign of the Horses and 

Wagon 278 
Sign of the Plough 184 
Sign of the Ship 135 
Sign of the Turk’s Head 408 
Siles 371 372 
Silkworm craze 298, 299 
Silverdale Sia 
Silverdale Fire Company 372 
Silverdale Knitting Mills, 

Inc. 37a 
Simcock, John 5F 
Singer Pottery 201 
Sipaessinglandt 167 
Skelton, William 248 
Slack, Albert E. 228 
Slacks Creek 372 
Slate Hill Graveyard 247 
Sleifer Valley 373 
Sleipher, Johannes 373 
Slickville 309 
Sliffer, Hendrick 373 
Slobbery Run 373 


Sloop Navigation, proposed 
104 e148, 5008 


Slotter, William H. rp 
Smith, Amos 3/3, aie 
Smith, Barclay J. 53 
Smith, Dr. Benjamin 141 
Smith, C. Arthur 95, <235 See 
Smith, Charles F, 68 


Smith, Dr. Charles W. 
232, 315,/8367,<434 


Smith, Harvey R. 95 
Smith, Heston J. 322 
Smith, Jacob 328 
Smith, John 49 
Smith, Joseph 375, 428 
Smith, Josiah B. 52, 294, 325 
Smith, Margaret 68 
Smith, Martha 53 
Smith, Mary 315 
Smith, Michael 373 
Smith, U.  S§. Senator 

Oliver H. Lae 
Smith Plow 52, 375, 425 
Smith, Robert 95, 375, 428 


Smith, Susan 68 
Smith, Thomas 51, 95, 414 
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Smith, Timothy 141 
Smith, William 315, 428 
Smith, William E. 95 
Smithtown 374, 375 
Smiths Corner 373, 430 
Smiths Corner Peach 
Orchards 374 
Smoketown 84, 362 
Snaptown 41 
Snitzbachville 8 
Snodgrass, James 135 
Snodgrass School ZEV 232 
Snyder, Andrew 353 
Snyder, Christian “A. 351 
Snyder, Jacob 352 
Society 203. (275 
Society, American Philoso- 
phical 16 
Society Meeting House 278 
Society to Protect Animals 
from Cruelty, Bucks 
County Branch 85 
Society Road 83 
Soil Conservation Experi- 
ment at Honey Hollow 
6 BY Sees 4h Ps 
Solebury BTSs 6-440 
Solebury Baptist Church 68 
Solebury Deer Park As- 
sociation 103 


Solebury Farmers’ Club 349, 378 


Solebury Mountain 376 
Solebury Township 376 
Somerville 67 
Sorghum 392 
Sorghum mills SUZ 5S> 
Soroptomists, Bucks County 60 
South Langhorne 384 
South Mountain 386 
South Perkasie IVE 
South River 123 
Southampton £03,381 382 
Southampton Baptist 

Church 417 
Southampton, Lower 384 


Southampton Township 382-384 


Southampton, Upper 384 
Southwark 142 
Spayde, Rev. Henry jars 
Speakman, Randal 377 
Spencer, John G. 304 
Spread Eagle Hotel 431 
Spring Garden 387 
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Spring Valley 38, 389, 390 
“Springdale’’ 362-364 
Springfield Township 385-387 
Springtown 387-389 
Springtown Creek 388 
Springtown Times 388 
Springville 90, 188 
Spinner, D. D. 385 
Spinnerstown 385 
Spruce Hill 3 Bad: 
St. Andrew’s Catholic 
Church 296 
St. Catherine’s Training 


School for Teachers 91, 92 


St. Elizabeth’s Convent 9] 
St. Francis’ Industrial 

School 159 
St. James’ Hall 95 
St. John the Baptist Church, 

Haycock 196 
St. John’s Evangelical Lu- 

theran Church, Spinners- 

town 385 
St. Joseph’s Catholic 

Church, Marienstein 169, 395 
St. Luke’s Episcopal 

Church, Newtown 296 
St. Peter’s Union Church, 

Fricks 176 
Staats, James 406 
Stahl, Samuel 385 
Stahr, Dr. John S. 8 
Stange Kirche 225 
Star Woolen Mill 36 
Starr, Graham 381 
Stauffer, Henry 402 
Stauffer, John G. DIGI Sh 
Stauffer, Ralph 402 
Staveley, Dr. William R. 211 
Streaper, Dr. James 50 
Steckels 150 
Steei, Robert 142 
Steinman, George 390 
Steinmans Tavern 390 
Steinsburg © 390 
Stempel Farms 2 
Stephens, David 278 
Stephens, Dr. Emily Ing- 

ram 214 
Sterling, Major General 266 
Stevens, William 82 
Stevenson, Thomas 280 
Stever, Noah 203 
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Stewart, Charles 134 
Stewart, Thomas MacIn- 
tosh 192 
Still, Isaac, Indian chief 209 
Stockton, N. J. 78 
Stokes, John 200 
Stokes, Samuel 140 
Stokes, William 8, 200, 391 
Stokes of America 200 
Stokes Homestead 200 
Stokes Meadow 7, 8, 200, 391 
Stone fences 364 
Stony Garden 1983, 355 
Stony Hill 390 
Stony Point 180 
Stoops Corner 390 
Story, John 114 
Story, Thomas 141 
Stout, Judge Mahlon H. 265 
Stout, William H. ~ 382 
Stover Abram S. 402 
Stover, Beulah Haring S5iF 
Stover, Mrs. Hannah 400 
Stover, Henry W. 71 
Stover, Isaac 70 
Stover, Jacob 334 
Stover, Jordan F., 180 
Stover, Ralph 345, 402 
Stovertown 402 
Stowe, England 65 
Strahan, William, bookseller 391 
Strawhan, David 390 
Strawntown 390, 391 
Strawntown Inn and Cave 39] 
Streater, James 49 
Street Road (Proprietary’s 
Road) 202 
Strouse, Ulysses G. 236 
Stryker, General William S. 38 
Stuckerts Corner 405 
Sugar Bottom 30, 391-394 
Sugar cane 392, 393 
Sullivan, General John 431 
Summerville 431 
Sumstone, Jacob and Lewis 170 
Sunbury and Erie Railroad 
Company 117 
Sundale 394 


Swain, Frank K. 

1015 4171),393, 394 
Swain, Frank M. 217: 
Swamp amusements _. 396 
Swamp Creek 189, 357, 396, 412 
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Swamp “‘lots’’ 395 
Swamp Meeting House 340 
Swamp and Swamp Line 394-396 
Swartz, Rev. Abraham 21 
Sweden’s Claim to New 
World Territory _ 122 
Swedish Settlement, pro- 
posed 167 
Swenskas Revier in India 
Occidentali 123 
Swift, William T. 107 
Switzer, Ludwig 135 
Sylvan Run 268 
Sylvan Run Cascade 268 
dj 
Tadpole Fishery 396 
Tagg, H.-C, 1] 
Tamanend 74,275 
Tamanend deed 279, 336 
Tamanend, proposed mon- 
ument to 338)) 38m 
Tamanend’s grave 337, 338, 396 
Taylor, Bayard 268, 279 
Taylor, Benjamin 414, 422 
Taylor, Christopher 5 Fyne 
Taylor, George 324 
Taylor, George, Signer 156 
Taylor, Israel 410, 411 
Taylor, John B. 423 
Taylor, Mahlon K. 114 
Taylor, Timothy 132 
Taylorsville 423 
Taylorsville Bridge Com- 
pany 423 
Telford 397 
Telford, Thomas 397: 
Tennent, Rev. William 
20, 418, 421 
Tennicunk 401 
Terra Firma 5 
Thatcher 397, 398 
Thatcher, Bartholomew 397 
Thatcher, Charles 397, 398 
Thatcher, Samuel B, 397, 398 
The Farmer's Weekly 
Journal 134 
“The Highlands’’ 192 
Thomas, Abner 260 
Thomas, Allen 93 
Thomas Corner > nt el 
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Thomas, Daniel 99 
Thomas, Mrs. Edith M. 361 
Thomas, Evan 204, 398 
Thomas Families 398 
Thomas, Rev. John 269 
Thomas, Dr. Joseph ZB3. 284 
Thomas, Lewis 204, 398 
Thomas, Lukens 70 
Thomas, Morgan N. 140 
Thomas, Samuel 336 
Thomas, William 104, 204, 396 
Thomas, Rev. William 
205, 206, 269, 398 
Thompson, A. C 168 
Thompson, Hugh 114 
Thompson, J. A. 140 
Thompson, James 166 
Thompson, James B 11 
Thompson, John 80 
Thompson, Robert 380 
Thompson, William 80 
Thompson-Neely Mansion 438 
Thorne, Robert 248 
Thorns Ferry 248 
Thornton, Joseph, Esq. 383 
Three Lanes End 351 
Three Mile Run 398, 399 
Three Tuns Tavern 179, 180 
Timber Swamp, Falls 
Township 167, 168 
Timber Wolf, last in Bucks 
County 329 
Timbucktoo 399 
Timbuctoo 6] 
Tindall, Amos M. 185 
Tinicum 399, 400 
Tinicum Creek 400 
Tinicum Island 401 
Tinicum Island, Delaware 
County, Pa. 122 
Tinicum Township 400-402 
Tinkertown 216 
Tinsman, William, Sr. 254 
Tinsmans Lumber Mills 251 
Toboggan Slide 190 
Todd, Dr. John 290 
Todd, W. P. M. wi 3 
Tohecka congregation 225 
Tohickon 402 
Tohickon Creek 402, 403 
Tohickon Reformed Church 22 
Tohickon Union Church 224 
Tomlinson ~ eo 
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Tomlinson, Joseph and 
John 414 
Tomlinson, Samuel 431 
Tomlinsons Ferry - 422 
Tooqueminsey 403 
Top Rock LO Sei270 
Tories 398 
Torresdale 5 
Towissink 220 
Town Square 314 
Townsend Apple 67 
Townsend, John 52 
Townstead 294, 297 
Towsissnick 5 
Tradesville 404, 405 
Trap rock belt 201 
Trappe 405 
Traugers Mill CLS. 
Traymore 405, 406 
Trego, Charles B. 383 
Trego, Harry 95 
Trego, John 414 
‘Trevose 406 
“Trevose” 24 260 VDF 

Trevose Horticultural Soci- 
ety 406 
Trial Walk 200 
Trinity Union Church 387 
Troemner, Misses 345 
Trotter, William 315 
Trumbower, Aaron 307 
Trumbower, Theophilus 385 
Tucker, Richard 49 
Tully Family 407 
Tullytown 406, 407 
Tuneam, Joe 200, 201, 228 
Turk (The) ¥ 407, 408 
Turk Mill 408 
Turks Head Hotel 176 
Turkey Hill 408-410 
Twilight (steamboat) 35 
“Twin Pine Farm”’ 174 
Twining, Stephen 388 
Tyburn 410,594 1 
Tyro Hall 51 
Tyro Hall Grange 52 
Tyson, Henry 315 

U 

U. S. Coast and Geodetic 

Survey 197 
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Uhler, Michael 411 
Uhler Transportation Line 41] 
Uhlersville 41] 
Uhlertown 411 
Unami Creek 412 
Underground Railroad 45 
Unfried, Philip S. 93 
Union House 5 
Union Mills 292 
Unionville 229, 412, 413 


United Evangelical Church yw | 
United States Gauge Works 371 
Upland Court Record 148 


Upper Black Eddy 29,413 
Upper Corner LLBPIBBZ 
Upper Hilltown Baptist 
Church 269 
Upper Makefield Township 
413-415 
Upper Milford 259 
Upper Tinicum Church 400 
ye 
Vail, Albert 416 
Valley of Primrose > bOne3:20 
Vanartsdalen, George 383 
Vanartsdalen Farm 325 
Vandegrift, Charles S., Jr. 159 
Vandegrift Family 26 


Vandegrift Graveyard 26, 27, 9] 


Vandegrift, John 11759 
Vandegrift, Nicholas 91 
Vanharts Creek 113 
VanHorn, John 366 
Vanhorns Tavern 40 
Vankirk, Barnd 26 
VanSandts Bridge 321 
Vaux, Richard 415 
Vaux, Thomas 415 
Vauxtown 278, 415, 416 
Vazquez, Romula 159 
Vegetable Growers’ As- 
sociation of America 168 
Vickers, Jacob 330 
Vickers, Jesse 330 
Vickers, Peter aU 
Villanova College 92 
Virginia Cowslip 306 


Vulcanized Rubber Works 265 


W PAGE 
Walker, S. N. 72 
Walking Purchase Monu- 
ment 303 
Wall. Colonel George 
§275-250 wh Ae 
Wall, John 414 
Walls Landing 250 
Walls Saw Mill 250 
Walmsley, Thomas 301 
Walmsley, Thomas, Henry 
and Daniel 383 
Waln, Nicholas OT LL Oa 
Walp, Henry 353 
Walter, Dr. Joseph B. 72 
Walton 434 
Walton, Ann 68 
Walton, Haretta rae: 
Wambolds Mill 369 
Wanamaker, John 418 
Ware Tract 180, 181 
Waring, P. Alston A a 
Warminster 416, 417 
Warminster Aid Society 417 


Warminster Driving Club 417 
Warminster Friends Meet- . 


ing 418 
Warminster Township 417, 418 
Warner Corporation 168 
Warner, George, Jr. 313 
Warner, Lydia Y. 315 
Warner, Seymour Y. 313 
Warners Ferry and Mills 248 
Warrington 419, 420 
Warrington Square 272, 420 
Warrington Township 419 
Warrington Township Fire 

Company ZV ig 
Warringtonville 420 
Warwick 405 
Warwick Cross Roads 194 
Warwick Township 420-422 
Washington Crossing _ 422-426 


Washington Crossing monu- 
ments 423 
Washington Crossing Park 438 
Washington Crossing Park 
Commission 423, 424, 429 
Washington, General, 
wounded 422-426 
Washington, General George 
37, 39, 145, 147 
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Washington House _ 371 
Washington Light Horse 229 
Washington Village pa! 
Washington’s Army March 

from Valley Forge 83 
Washington’s Camp at 
. Doylestown 157, 158 
Washington’s Camp _ near 
. Hartsville 194 
Washington’s encampment 421 
Washington’s headquarters 395 
Water Wheel Tavern 157 
Wats, John 144 
Watson, Albert 316 
Watson, Hector C. 313 
Watson, Henry 426 


Watson, John 49, 52, 88, 233, 325 
Watson, Dr. John 


Peg O87. EB 2 as, 6200 
Watson, Dr. John H. 52 
Watson, Rebecca 18 
Watson, Sarah 178 
Watson, Thomas 49 
Watsons Creek 426 
Watts, Rev. John 161 
Watts, William 140 
Wayne, General Anthony 

238, 266, 324 
Wealden deposit 409 
Weavertown 353 
Weekly Post Stage Line 370 
Weidner, George D. 412 
Weisel 426 
Weisel, A. Fretz 93 
Weisel Family 426 
Weisel, George Michael 426 
Weisel, John George 258 
Weisel, Samuel 258 


Weisel, Tobias 93 


Welcome Society - O13; 314 
Wells, Governor, Town 

~-Cner u 45 
Wells, John 250, 287, 288 


Wells Falls Water Wheel 109, 116 


Wells Ferry - 288, 289 
Welsh place names 205 
Wendte, Henry 69 
Wenhold, Jonas : a7 1 
Wentz, Charles R. b aOS 
West, Benjamin (painter) 77 
West, Edward 49 


West Branch of Neshaminy 
‘Creek 273 
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West Rockhill Township 360 
Wetherill, Samuel 286, 287. 
Wetherills 286 
Wharley, Benjamin 341 
Wharton, William 33 
Wheat Sheaf Inn 175, 176 
Wheatsheaf 427 
Wheeler, Dr. George 329 
Wheeler, Gilbert 
168, 321, 329, 429 
Whigdon, Samuel 215 
Whip-stocks 259, 260 
Whitaker, Fannie a2 
Whitall, H. F. 216 
White, Bishop 324 
White, Dr. D. W. T. 72 
White, Francis 377 
White, George 255 
White, John 334 
White, Joseph 381 
White Horse 427 
White Horse Hotel 371 
White House 427 
White Sheet Bay 427 
Whiteacre, John 414 
Whitefield, Rev. George 418 
Whitehallville | 82 
Whitesmith 375,°°376 
Whitewell, Francis 57 
Whitman, Walt 214 
Whittier, John G. 38? 
Whittier Home in Solebury 98 
Whittier House | 248 
Wicaco Ferry 78 
Wickus Sippus Creek 427 
Widow Musgrave Tract 93 
Wigan 163 
Wiggins, Benjamin 53 
Wiggins Plow ep 
Wigton, Captain James 215 
Wigton, John Dia 
Wigton, Lieut. Samuel 215 
Wild Cat Hollow 29 
Wilkinson, Colonel Elisha 
40, 41, 178 
Wilkinson, Colonel John 40 
Wilkinson, Ogden D. 40 
Wilkinson, William 328 
Wilkinsons Tavern 40 
Wilkshire 162 
Willetts Station Zik 
William Doyl’s Tavern 133 
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Williams, Dunken 

(Dunck) 145-150 
Williams, Isaac B. 210 
Williams, John 140 
Williams, Philip LT, (289 
Williams, William 256, 366, 367 
Williamson, Anna Mary 239 
Williamson, Ichabod 290 
Williamson, Peter — 149 
Williamson Graveyard 149, 150 
Willman, George [AP RNS Aree J 
Wilson 413 
Wilson © Fenimore Wall 

Paper Mill 36 
Wilson, James 265 
Wilson, John B24 103 
Wilson, Dr. John 78 
Wilson, Ralph, Indian 

trader 193, 194 
Wilson, Samuel 293,254 
Wilson, William S. 254 
Wilson’s Seed House 254 
Wiltshire (England) 378 
Wineberger, John bya 
Windemere 405 
Windy Bush 428 
Winnahawchunick 

¢ 321, 381, 428, 429, 437 
Winters, Augustus C. 141 
Wismer 429, 430 
Wismer, Rev. Abraham 21 
Wismer, Elias 429 
Wismer, Epenetus 282-284 
Wismer, Hans Michael 429 
Wismer, Henry 429, 430 
Wismer, Isaac 429 
Wismer, Lewis 430 
Wismer, Samuel 66 
Wismer, William Andrew 429 
Withers, Ralph 57 
Wolf, Frederick 67 
Wolf, Governor George 107 
Wolf Rocks 46 
Wolf Run 430 
Wolfe, Frederick and Han- 

nah 436 
Wolfe, Paul 210 
Wolfinger, W. H. 399 
Woman’s Christian Tem- 

perance Union 60 


Women’s International 
League of Peace (branch) 293 
Wood, John 57, 130, 263 


Wood, Joseph 130 


PAGE 
Woodbourne 430 
Woodcock, William 328 
Woodhill 431 
Woodman Mill 89 
Woodruff, Co. Supt. W. W. 252 
Woodside 161, 431 
Work, James 368 
Worman, David 413 
Worman, Tobias 354 
Wormansville 399 
Worstail, Edward D. 219 
Worstall, John 59 
Worth Farm 187 
Worthington, Aaron 158 
Worthington, Samuel 66 
Worthington, William 357 
Wostine, Joan van der 204 
Wrangletown 142 
Wright, Caleb E. AF i 
Wright, Leonard 68 
Wright, Samuel 144 
Wrightstown 431;° 432 
Wrightstown Friends Meet- 
ing 315, 431,°432 
Wrightstown Square or 
Park 433, 434 
Wrightstown Township 432-434 
Writestown 432 
Wycombe 434 
Wynkoop, Judge Henry 302 
yi 
Yardley 434-436 
Yardley, Courtland 79 
Yardley Ferry 434, 435 
Yardley, John 114 
Yardley, Thomas 141, 434 


Yardley, William 57, 167, 434 


Yardleyville 435 
Yardley Civic Club 435 
Yardleyville Delaware 

Bridge Company 435 
Yardleyville Library 435 
Yates, James 18] 
Yerkes, Judge Harman 265 
Yoder, Samuel 353 
Yong, Bernard 204 
York, Thomas and Eliza 211 
Yost, Francis 327 
Yothers, Casper and Jacob 416 

Z 

Zion Hill - 436 
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